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PREFACE. 


The great importance of the vegetable kingdom, whether it be 
considered as affording aliment, clothing, or medicine to the 
human race, is so obvious as to require no demonstration. If 
• we recur to the earliest periods of the history* of 8ur glpbe, we 
observe the first dawn of medical science in fh# employment' 
of those productions which, springing up in sqfh abundance, 
and affording as they did to prime' , £al man the chief, if not the 
only article of food, were naturally resorted to as the most 
suitable remedies for disease and pain. Through eveiy suc- 
ceeding age, plants have attracted a large sh^Te of attention, 
and have formed the chief resources of the healing art; and 
though for a time disregarded, in the rage* for minerals and 
visionary schemes of treatment, it may be safely affirmed that 
they constitute the most potent* tractable, and valuable agents 
with which the physician is acquainted. 

It has often been remarked that the indigenous plants of 
Britain are too much neglected This is doubtless, in great 
measure, the result of that undue preference for all that is 
novel and rare and difficult to be procured — so characteristic 
of human nature; to which may be added, that partial and 
disingenuous spirit of criticism which often condemns without * 
investigating. And it is not duly in medicinal, but also in 
various otheinfeconomic plants that this prejudice in favour • 
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■ of one to the condemif^on of others is constantly asserting 
itself. 

The immediate design ^f this work was fufnish an. 
accurate description of all tfie medicinal plants indigef, is to 
Britain, which appeared to the"" authors entitled to that character 
from the estimation in which they were held by the greatest 
and* most skjlful of the old physicians. That they were fre- 
quently correct 'in their judgment is apparent* from the fact, 
that several qf the plants which they recommended have been 
allOWetf to sink in oblivion, and after many years’ neglect, 
have again been successfully used by modem practitioners. 
This is well exemplified in the history of Foxglove, the laore 
prominent effects"^ of which were fully understood in the six- 
teenth century: it was admitted into the London Pharma- 
copoeia in 1725, discarded in 1746, and has since been again 
restored. 1 * 

e 4 

1 • The idea vhis Florh was suggested to 'the auttfors by the 
British Domestic Herbal of Waller, a good practical work 
of its time, containing a ^judicious selection of indigenous 
medical plants, illustrated figures of the less familiar 
species. The best of these plates* ha » .} been chosen to illustrate 
the present wtutk, considerable additions and improvements 
being made, anti' new figures of at least an equal number being 
expressly qngravetj. Some extracts from the above-mentioned 
volume are interspersed through the following pages. 


The foregoing remarks are chiefly those of the authors of 
the original work, which appeared in 1837, and they are 
equally applicable to the.present time and the present olume. 
It remains only for me to explain my share in reducing an 
elaborate work of over 900 pages to its present form. 

First, then, with regard to the scientific name of each plant. 
I have adopted that of the most recent authority, excluding 
altogether the Latin synonyms, as well as the names by which 
the plant is knpwn in various parts of the v^orld, retaining 
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only Jhe Frejich and German nom|pclatore as being the most 
.useful. 

The Luanean system has also blen entirely Excluded, and 
the botahicaf descriptions much^bbreviated. The rest of the 
mi *r has been pruned ' and weeded iif many Sases with a 
lavish hand ; card, hpwever, having been taken to retain, in 
a condensed form, most of the opinions of ancient writers on 
the medical properties of the individual plants, as well as 
old recipes and formulas for pharmaceutical and* other pril* 
parations, which are every year becoming l<5$s kngwn, and 
are only to be found in the pages of old and rare books. These 
appeared to me worth preserving, not with the Idea of their 
heft i g of any practical use at the present time, but as memorials 
of past ages. The opinions of the authors themselves upon 
the medicinal value of the respective plants have likewise 
been preserved, and where the plant is included in the Phar- 
macopeia, or is of acknowledged use the prcSbnt time, such 
a fact is*mentioned. 

Many plants occur throughout the following pages that are 
not indigenous to the Bi.fcish Isles, and eorfeequently in my 
opinion ought not to have be^a included, but the arrangement 
of the plates necessitated their introduction. The value of 
many of the plants, likewise, in a medicinal ppnt of view, rests 
on a very slender basis, their introduction being solely on the 
testimony of ancient writers. 

In the present volume popular utility has been kept in 
view, and an attempt has l>eeti made to render the text avail- 
able to the general as well as to the medical reader. 

In matters connected with the uses of the plants, I have 
freqm ytly referred to Fliickiger and Banbury’s Pharmaco- 
graphia ; and in the botany and geographical distribution, to 
Dr. Hooker’s Student's Flora of the British Isles. The mention 
of these works will be a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy 
of these details,, * 

In conclusion, I have to express my indebtedness to my 
l 
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friend Mr. James Britten^F.L.S., of tile British Museilp, ior 
nmn^ valuaMe suggestions, particularly with regard to the 
popular or dbmmBn namls of the plants — ^ subject to which 
he has paid considerable attention, — and also for lis assistance 
in correcting the prdbf sheets. * 


•jBicbmokd, • 
April, 1877. 


JOHN R JACKSON. 
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.THE BRITISH FLORA -MEDICAL 


I. 

ACONITUM NAPELLUS, L. 

0 

Monk’s-Hood, Wolf’s-Bane, or Aconite. 

Nat. Ord . Ranukculaceje. 

F . (Lijjcnoa de moine, Madriette. 0 . URMHUT,^ Wolfs wurz. 

9 

Description . — Rootstock perennial, napiform, fl^iy, dark 
colour without, whitish within, sending off ijiftnerous fibres. 
The roots, as seen in commerce, are from 2 to 3 or 4 inches 
long, and from J to 1 inch Jfick at top ; when dry it breaks 
with a short fracture with a white farinaceous centre, and has 
a biting, somewhat sweetish taste. Stem e^ct, simple, sub- 
angular, smooth, 3 or 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, palmate, 
deeply divided into 5 elongated weOge-shapec segments, which 
are irregularly cut and toothed and flowed on their upper 
surface. Lower leaves with ‘long footstalks, upper nearly 
sessile; the whole dark green above, paler beneath, smooth, 
and shining. Flowers in a leng cylindrical raceme at the top 
of the stem; each flower supported # on a pedicel with small 
bracts at the base. Calyx deep violet, of unequal sepals; 
uppermost arched, helmet-shaped, concealing the petals; lateral 
ones broad and nearly round ; lower oblong, divaricating. The 
2 petals or nectaries on long incurved stalks, concealed beneath 
the helmet ; each petal furnished with a hookecl spur and an 
oblong bifid limb. Stamens numerous, converging, supporting 

B 
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whitish anthers. Pistils generally 3 in number, ^ach furnished 
with a simple style a£d reflexed stigma. Capsules usually 
3, oVal, smdbth, containing num&’ous blad^ angular, wrinkled 
seeds. (Plate I, fig. 2.) • 

distribution.— Europe, Siberia* Western Asia to the "Hima- 
laya; naturalized in a few places in the west of England and 
in Scfath Wales. First cultivated in ISnglish gardens about 
the fear 1596. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology and History . — The etymology «of the name 
"Aconitum- is rather doubtful Some have derived it from ' 
aieowro?, devoid of dust, in reference to the rocky soil in which 
it grows; others from atewv, a javelin, because the natives of 
uncivilized ‘countries poisoned their darts with its juice ; but 
tho most probable derivation is from A cone, a town of Bithynia, 
near the shores of tho Euxine Sea, which was famous for 
poisonous herbs, and especially the Aconite. Tho vernacular 
namo Monk’s-hood originated from the resemblance between 
the liolmet of tho blqgsom and tho hood or cowl of a*monk ; . 
and that of V<5lf’s-bane, from the deadly effects of the plant 
upon tht“ »volfr— perhaps from a tradition mentioned by an old 
writor that wolves, in time,of scarcity, have tom up tho roots 
and eaten them as food, aud fyave soon after been found dead. 

The ancients appeal’ to have* considered this plant as the 
most virulefit o£ all. poisons, and indeed there are few that 
surpass it in veaom. Its beauty has obtained for it a place 
in our gardens, and its handsome flowers tend to mask its 
baneful qualities. 'Many of the old writers employed the term 
Aconite as synonymous with all that is deadly in the vegetable 
world. Thus, in Shakspeare — 

“Thou shalt prouo a shelter to thy friends, 

A hoope of gold to hinde thy brothers in : 

That the vnited vessoll of their blood. 

Shall nouer leake, though it doe worke as strong 
As Aconitum, or rash gunpowder.” 

2 lien . IV. 9 Act iv., Scene 4. 

Properties and Uses . — All parts of the plant are more or 
less poisonous, but the root is the most virulent. The effect 
of tho leaves, when taken into tho system, is to produce a kind 
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of intSxicatiofi or madness with a bfcrmng heat in the month" 
and throat, numbness of the lips, Colft sweats, ijmtings^and 
spasms, genesjplly proving fatal. in a fe\v hours. Eifey the juice 
, introduced into a small wound if the ihumb has been known 
to give rise tt> pains ip the fingers and # arms, anxiety and 
pain of the stomach, fainting, and finally copious suppuration 
and gangrene. The farina of the flowers accidentally blown 
into the eyes has produced great pain and swelling, and^tem- 
poraiy blindmess ; and the root, if kept long in the hand, is , 
said to produce unpleasant symptoms. 

Matthiolus mentions the circumstance of •four Jobbers, 
under sentence of death, to whom this plant was administered, 
two of whom, after suffering the most violent torments, were 
saved by appropriate remedies ; the other two died. One of 
these became, in a few hours, idiotic ; the face was bathed in a 
cold sweat : a total loss of sensation, with fainting and spasms, 
followed. He vomited a quantity of bilious matter, the body 
* swelled up, and be died in a state of apoplexy. • 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 17i4%is related the 
case of a man who accidentally ate % few leaves^of th* Aconite 
in a salad. A burning sensation jp the tongue and gums, and 
great irritation about the cheeky, immediately succeeded. The 
symptoms continued to grow«worse, and two hours after being 
attacked medical aid was resorted to. By tWs time the 
patient’s eyes had become fixed, hands and cbet icy cold, the 
body covered with a cold sweat, pulse and respiration scarcely 
perceptible. Upon administering spirit of ft?) rtshorif r coughing 
and vomiting ensued, which was augmented by an infusion of 
the blessed thistle ( Cnicus benedictiw). He soon after passed 
a stool and vomited afresh. The pulse rose slightly and in- 
termitted with great irregularity. A mixture of Theriaca 
Andromachi, Sal volatile, etc., was administered, and the next 
morning the patient was x much better, and soon recovered 
Aconite root has not unfrequently been mistaken for horse- 
radish. Many fatal cases are on record. One, illustrating 
the rapid effects of the poison, is recorded in # the Times of 
November 10, 1854, in which a gentleman, dining with his* 
brother in Bristol, partook, with roast beef, of what was sup- 
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. posed to be horse-i&disK VMcli "was obtained from the garden, 
and •dresse^Vnd seryea in the ysual way. Soon after dinner 
a peculia/ ting lin g sensation in. the hands agfl arms was 
experienced. The symptomf' rapidly increased. Brandy was 
given and medical aid instantly procured, but be rapidly sank, 
and died in about an hour. In the Lancet for October 6, 1860, 
another case, though not a fatal one, is recorded, in which 
four members # of a family partook of some pickles in which, by 
* .accident, some Aconite root had been sliced instead of horse- 
radish. They were soon after attacked with violent spasms, 
and severe pains with a pricking sensation in the limbs, and 
partial loss of sight. Chloric ether and ammonia were given in 
full doses. Two of the patients who had taken a large quantity 
of the vinegar, suffered more severely; and in these cases 
mustard poultices were applied to the chest and back of the 
neck, and galvanism employed, in addition to the other 
remedies, and the patients all gradually recovered. 

N otwithsfemding ^hese unfortunate mistakes, ho^se-radish 
ten easily be«d£stinguished from Aconite. The rootstock of 
the forihor isj.onger, straighten and of a dirty yellow colour ; 
while the Aconite roots are thick at the top, tapering to a point 
below, of a dark brown colon i* ^ind with numerous root fibres. 
Besides this, the foliage and general habits of the plants are so 
dissimilar. ^ 

It is not a Ifttle remarkable that in certain localities the 
poisonous qualities of the Aconite are not developed, and it is 
so entirely innocuous that it is used as a pot-herb. “ This was 
pointed out as long ago as 1671, by Martin Bernhard, an 
eminent Polish physician and botanist ; and was confirmed by 
Linneus so far as relates to Lapland, where the young shoots 
of one species are cooked and e!!iten. It is still more strange 
to find that, while in certain districts of Northern India the 
roots are collected as a poison, there are others in which the 
same roots are eaten as a pleasant tonic.” — Phxtrmacographia , 

p. 8. 

, Baron Sterck, a physician of Vienna, was the first to 
introduce Aconite into medical practice, about 1762. He 
strenuously recommended it in gout, chronic rheumatism, 
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JaterButtflat iWers, scrofulous ffweU^ngs, etc. At^ the present 
time it is given in the form of # tincture,as an anodjme liniment, 
and sometime internally in rheumatic affections. \ 

. The active principle of the Afonite, jyhich has been named 
aconitine, was* discovered in 1833, by Geiger and Hesse. It 
contains all the virulent poisonous properties' of the plant in 
a tenfold degree. It has been proved that the tenth of a ^rain 
will kill a small bird instantaneously ; and ^0 drops of a 
solution composed of 1 grain of aconitine *in a drachm of^ 
alcohol is sufficient to kill a guinea-pig in a very few minutes. 

Aconite is used in the forms of powder, extract, or ftneture. 
In the powder it is given in doses of 1 or 2 grains, which can 
be gradually, but carefully, increasod until some effects are pro- 
duced ; it cannot, however, be depended upon, in consequence 
of its being liable to lose its virtue. The officinal preparations 
are — 1. Extract, prepared by bruising the fresh leaves and 
flowering tops of the plant in a mortar, and expressing the juice, 
which *i^ gradually heated to 130°, anjl the gfeen colouring . 
matter separated by straining it through a fu* cloth. It it 
then evaporated to the consistence of thin. ljpne$?*and the 
colouring matter, which had been* previously separated, again 
added, when the whole mass is stirred together, placed over 
heat, and evaporated till it becomes of a thick pasty substance. 
This is usually given in the form of pills, in foseif from 1 to 2 
grains, which may be slowly increased. 2. Tincture. This is 
prepared by placing powdered Aconite root in rectified spirit, 
and allowing it to macerate for 48 hours, sthung it occasionally; 
it is then placed in a percolator, through which the fluid passes; 
the solid matter is submitted to pre&sure, the product from 
which is, after filtering, mixed with the fluiu previously strained 
through ; rectified spirit is added as required, and tincture of 
Aconite is obtained. " 

Treatment of Poisoning by Aconite . — The principal thing 
to be done in this and other vegetable poisons is, to procure 
vomiting by any means ; the most speedy and effectual method 
is to force the finger or a feather down the throat, and keep up. 
a titillation of the fauces. This will generally succeed yrhen 
the strongest emetics fail, and ought not to be delayed a 
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moment aftej it is once Ascertained fiat Aconite has been 
swaUbwed, the danger is always in proportion to the 
quantity swallowed and the kmgth. of time it rejtfains in the 
stomach. After the peison bps been evacuated, some cyrdial 
draught, or a little wine, may be given with advantage. 

There are several other species of Aconite, all more or less 
poisonous, although A. Anthora was once considered whole- 
some' and an antidote to the noxious species ; its root was also 
considered, the zfedoary of the Arabian physician, Avicenna. 
The A . ^ Lycoctonum, or true Wolfs-bane, is also poisonous, 
but Linneus, iii his Flora Lapponica, mentions an interesting 
circumstance respecting it. He says, “ In my journey through 
Medelpadia (a province of Norland), I saw a woman gathering 
the leaves of this Aconite, and on asking her for what purpose 
they were designed, she replied they were intended to be used 
as food. To convince her of her danger (for I thought she 
had mistaken the leaves for those of a species of geranium), I 
implored, by all ^sho held dear, not to prepare her last meal. 
But she with rf smile said there was no danger, — she knew the 
plant weff, and had so often gathered it for years,-as well as 
her neighbours,*that she thought I could not be properly 
acquainted with it myself. I«£hen entered her cottage and 
saw her cut the leayes in pieces ahd boil them with a little fat, 
so as to make biyth, of which she partook, together with her 
husband, two children, and an old woman, — thus 

-* ‘ Lurida tornbiles miscent aconita novercae ; ’ — 

and what was most wonderful, with impunity.” He then 
proceeds to inquire the reason of this apparent discrepancy, 
and concludes by remarking that the long-continued boiling 
deprived the herb of its deleterious properties. There can be 
no doubt that this was the case, as the active principle in 
most of the Ranunculacese is extremely volatile, so that by 
simply drying them it is in great measure dispersed. Linneus 
further remarks that the Monk’s-hood is fatal to kine and 
goats who come fresh to it; but that it does no injury to 
horses who eat it only when dry. 

'Poisonous ah are the European Aconites, they are, however. 
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exceeded in virulence by some Indihn species, the principal 
of them being A. ferox, a species whiclf yields thqTbulk of. the 
root known *§s Bish, Bikh, or in antient Sanscrit, Visha — a 
.word which signifies simply poiso£. In^India it is sold in the 
bazaars, and is iised for poisoning wild bedfets. Of late years 
Indian Aconite hafe been imported in considerable quantities 
into London under th£ name of Nepal Aconite, and from the 
appearance of the roots it is probably produced by A. ferox. 
It is used as. a source of aconitine, and is eaid to be more 
‘potent than A. Napdlua. 


II. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM VULGATUM, L. Adder’s-Tongue. 

Nat. Ord. Felices. 

F . La i.jCnque de Serpent, L’Hebbe bans couvubb. ^ G . Natteszunge, 

Soklaugerezcnge. 

• ■ m 

Description . — Rootstock shorty with fleshy fibrous roots. 
Blade of barren frond, ovate Jinear, or elliptic oblong, 2 to 
4 inches long , fertile fri ad) a flattened distichous spike ; 
spore-cases globose, in a single line along ch^ margins of the 
spike, bursting when ripe into 2 equal hemispherical valves, 
which dehiscence gives to. the spike the appearance of having 
been notched. These spikes, peep : ng up fit*n among the grass, 
have been compared to a snake or adder’s tongue : hence its 
common name, by an equivalent of which it is known in most 
European languages. (Plate L, fig. 1 : v o) the fertile frond 
or spike, which has burst and discharged the spores ; ( b ) the 
spores magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Madeira, Western Asia to the Hima- 
laya, Western Siberia, North America, and south temperate 
regions; in moist meadows and woods, and by the sides of 
rivulets, appearing about the end of April and„continuing till 
the beginning of June, when it withers and disappears. 

Etymology and History . — The generic name Ophioglossum* 
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is derived from the Gredk otptoq, of a. snake, fuad yXuxrcra, a 
tongue, in reference to fhe spike of fructification. 

Adder’s^tongue cannflt be considered a poisonous plant, but 
it would appear fron^ the ^laracter of its associates in the. 
following lines, thaf it was looked upon with seine suspicion. 

w And I lia* been plucking (plants^among) 

Hemlock, henbane, adde/’s-tongw, 

Night-fcliade, moouo-wort, liblMirdVbane ; 

And twisc by tlic dogs, was like to be la en.” 

Jonhon’s Mubqve of Queens, 

Prd^ertica and Uses . — This plant was formerly esteemed 
as an excellent application to wounds, whether taken inwardly 
or applied Externally. Ray speaks of it as possessing this 
property. It is not unlikely that it first obtained this 
character from the resemblance of the spike to an adder’s 
tongue, and thus, according to the doctrine of signatures, was 
a remedy for wounds occasioned by the adder. If so, its use 
would soon befrextended to other wounds, ulcers, etc. M 
• The most ^stal method of employing it was by infusing 
the loafed fynke of tlu^ plant in olive oiL This has been 
applied to wounds as a kind of balsam, and is, as Gerard re- 
marks, of so beautiful a green, that many have supposed it 
made of verdigris. 

An ointirfent^nay also be made with olive oil, white wax 
and spermaceti, melted over a slow fire, and when quite dis- 
solved, adding a good handful of the Adder\s-toiigue, which 
should remain until* it becomes shrivelled. 

The plant is not used in modem practice. 
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in. 

AGRftlONIA EUPATOUA, L. Agrimony. 

% 

\ Nat . Ord; Bosacelb. 

t 

F. Ajgbemoine, Souheebette. G. Obebmbhnig, Acxebmenxig. 

• # 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, fibrous, knoijod, 
covered with a dark-coloured bark, beneath v^hfth is a ti^kue 
•of a fine red colour. Stem, about 2 feet high, erect, cylin- 
drical, rather rough, hairy, and generally simple.' *L eaves 
alternate, interruptedly pinnate ; large leaflets deeply serrate, 
intermediate smaller ones 3 to 5 cleft. Between these are 
others extremely small and entire ; the whole ovate, hairy, 
and sessile, except the terminal leaflet, which is furnished with 
a footstalk. Stipules 2, opposite, amplexicaul, and deeply 
serrate. Flowers small, yellow, almost sessile, with a 3-cleft 
bract at their base, and disposed in a long tgpnminal spike. 
Calyx double ; the interior or true calyif perafai^ent, composed 
of 5 ovate, pointed segments, externally surrounded with 
numerous rigid hairs, hooked at |he end ; haii^ on the out- 
side and at the edges. Corolla composed of 5 ovate, spreading 
petals, slightly notched at th% fend, bright yellow, much longer 
than the calyx, into the throat of which they Are inserted. 
Stamens usually 12, varying to 5 in numbed rising from the 
calyx, shorter than the petals ; anthers small, double and com- 
pressed. Ovaiy inferior, double ; styles 2, *aeh terminated by 
an obtuse stigma. Capsule formed of the hardened calyx con- 
tracted at the summit, containing 1 or r l smooth, oval, roundish 
seeds. (Plate I., fig. 4 : (a) the flower, fr m which the petals 
are detached ; (b) the ripe fruit.) 

Distribution. — Northern temperate regions. Northern and 
Southern Africa. Abundant in this country in hedgerows, 
borders of fields, and road-sides. Flowers June to August. 
The curious provision of nature for disseminating the species 
is deserving *of remark. The fruit is beset with long rigid 
hairs, hooked at the end, by means of which it adheres to' 
the person or animal that may happen to come in contact 
with it. 
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Etymology . — The origin of the name Agrimony is cflbscure, 
bnt.it has Upen supposed by some to be derived from ager, 
agri, a fiel<5 ; others imagine tha*t it is a corruption of apyepove, 
a name given by the Greet^ to a plant that was reputed to. 
cure cataract of th% eye. It was called Eupaf^ria, from fa ap, 
ijTraroc, the liver, in the diseases of which wgan it has in all 
ages been esteemed an effectual remedy: 

properties and Uses . — In spring the whole plant, and 
especially the r root, exhales an agreeable odour, yhich is, how- 
ever, rattier feeble, and is soon lost by drying. The flowers, 
when fresh gathered, says Withering, smell like apricots. It is 
bitter and astringent to the taste, but is eaten occasionally by 
sheep and goats ; horses, cows, and swine refuse it. 

The" plant gathered in the early flowering season yields a 
bright nankeen colour, but if gathered in autumn, furnishes 
a darker yellow. Damboumey recommends for this pur- 
pose a strong infusion to be made in water, and a weak 
solution of bitmuth to be used as a mordant. The astringent 
qualities of the c plant have recommended it also for dressing 
leather.*^' ^ r 

Geoffroy remarks, that^the juice of the leaves imparts a 
slight red tinge to blue papej;; and an infusion of them in- 
stantly blackens a solution of sulphate of iron. Though the 
plant is nottus^d in modem practice, in former times it was 
considered very efficacious in removing obstructiona It was 
used in the form of an infusion made by pouring a quart of 
boiling water upon a handful of dried leaves. A kind of tea, 
made by putting five or six dried leaves to half-pint of boiling 
water, with the addition of sugar, was considered valuable in 
liver complaints; a teacupful taken in the morning, fasting, 
and repeated twice or three times, a day, is said to have proved 
an excellent purifier of the blood, and consequently service- 
able in cutaneous eruptions. Boiled with chamomile flowers, 
St, John's wort, and wormwood, it has been used for external 
fomentations. As a vulnerary it has enjoyed as much fame 
as the adder’s-tongue ; boiled with wh eaten bran*in wine-lees, 
and applied to luxations, sprains, etc., it was esteemed very 
efficacious. It forms a very good gargle for sore throats. The 
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plant al&uld be’gathered when in blossom, and carefully dried 
in the shade ; it may then be preserved ftn boxes, hung ,up 
in bundles in a, dry place. 


IV. 

SMYRNIUM OLUSATRUM, L. Alexanders. 

Nat. Ord. Umbellifebji. 

F. Maceeon COMM un. G. Smybnenkbaut.' 

Description . — Root biennial, large, thick, and long, blackish 
externally, white within ; aromatic, but somewhat acrid and 
bitter. Stem cylindrical, branched and furrowed, 3 or 4 feet 
high. Radical leaves thrice temate, upper simply temate, with 
a broad membranous base. Leaflets 1§ to 2 inches long, broadly 
,obovate°qf ovate, lobed and serrated, smooth *tad shining. 
Flowers light yellow, small, numerous, irroguAr* arranged in- 
dense spherical umbels ; calyx teeth ljiinute or absent* •Petals 
5, incurved at the points. Stamens 5. Ovary inferior, with 2 
simple styles and stigmata. Frjiit of 2 indehiseent pericarps 
or carpels, somewhat crescent*shaped, channelled, nearly black 
when ripe (Plate II., fig. 1 : (a) floret ; (6) fhjit ;^(c) the fruit 
cut transversely.) * 

Distribution . — Europe from Holland southwards, Northern 
Africa and Western Asia. In this country It grows in waste 
places, and amongst rivers, especially near the sea : it is fre- 
quent in Ireland. From its being often found in the vicinity 
of abbeys, etc., it is to be inferred that it was held in great 
repute by the monks. Flowefs April to June : seeds ripen in 
August. * 

Etymology . — The name Smymium appears to be derived 
from Gfivpva, myrrh, in allusion to the odour of the plant, 
which is somewhat like myrrh, as observed by Pliny. It takes 
its specific name from olus, a pot-herb, and &trum, black, 
probably from the dark colour of the fruit. The English 
name Alexanders is a corruption of Olusatrum, or, as some 
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think, derived from Alexandria in Egypt, whence it was sup- 
posed to hare been or%inally brought. 

Properties and Use&. — Alexanders was formerly cultivated 
in our gardens as a /julina^y herb, but it is now almcjpt sup- 
planted by the cefery, which is of a more delicate flavour. It 
was cultivated much in the same manner as celery, and like it 
was dug up for use in aut umn and winter. The leaves, too, 
were boiled jp broths and soups. It is an aromatic herb, but 
too- strong and pungent to be agreeable. 

The # roots and seeds have been reputed diuretic and 
emme&agogue. Dioscorides affirms that the latter are good 
for such as are afflicted with dropsy. The powdered seeds are 
said to have been used as a carminative, in doses of from half 
a drachm to a drachm in a glass of wine. The expressed 
juice of the leaves has been recommended as a specific in 
gravel and diseases of the urinary passages, taken in the pro- 
portion of from 3 to G ounces with w'hite wine. 


Y. 

ALKANNA TINCTORIA, Li Alkanet, or Dyer's Bugloss. 

Nat . Ord. Bobaginee. 

i. 

F. Obcahette tin^'oriai.e. G. Alkannaw ukakl, Fabbkn Ochsenzunoe. 

Description . — Boot perennial, long, woody, fibrous, exter- 
nally purplish red. Stem thick, round, hairy, branched, about 
18 inched high. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, 
hairy, without footstalks. Flowers sessile in the axils of the 
floral leaves, terminating the branches in close spikes. Calyx 
persistent, divided into 5 deep, oblong, erect segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped ; stamens enclosed in the tube, which is closed 
at the mouth by 5 small prominent scales. The 5 filaments 
are short, with simple anthers. Ovary 4-parted, style simple, 
stigma bifid Fruit composed of 4 achenia or small nuts, 

■ invested by the persistent calyx. (Plate I., fig. 3: (a) the 
corolla and stamens ; (b) the pistil ; (c) the persistent calyx 
. investing the fruit.) 
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Distribution . — Native of the south of Europe, originally 
brought to this country from Montpelier, about.*80O years 
since. Cultivated in Southern* and Central Europe, and, may 
sometimes be seen in our gardens ; Jut its roots never attain, in 
this country, that fino colour for whicft the foreign are so 
much prized. Flowers June to October. 

Etymology . — The generic name - of this plant is probably 
derived from ayxpvaa, paint, because the roots were formdkly 
used to afford a dye for staining the face. 

Properties and Uses . — The bark of the root has been long 
valued for the fine red colour it affords. It is imported? into 
this country from France and Germany, in long twisted pieces 
of a dusky red hue, in quantities averaging about 8 t>r 10 tons 
annually. Tt imparts a deep red colour to alcohol, ether, oils, 
and wax, but to water it only yields a dull brown. It is used 
• y dyers, and also by cabinet-makers for staining wood, and 
is said to be employed by vintners for staining tl- corks of' 
their p-h’t wine bottles, or for colouring and devouring the 
spurious compounds sold as port wine. It was fmsnerly recom-- 
mended in several diseases, particularly as an^a^’ifcg'tnt. It 
is now used almost entirely for colouring oils, '.ointments, etc. 
It contains a peculiar colouring jpinciple, which Dr. Jol>n calls 
pscuL<1o-<dixinnin. * 


YI. 

ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA, L. Garden Angelica. 

Nat. Ord. Umbeixifee.®. 

F. AnGELIQTTE. G. AxOELIKA, ANGELXKWtrEZEI.. 

Description . — Root biennial, thick, fusiform, with numerous 
fibres, resinous, brown externally, white within. Stem erect, 
4 to 5 feet high, thick, cylindrical, jointed, striated, fistulose, 
smooth, and sends off numerous branches, terminated by large 
spreading umbels. Leaves large, alternate, doubly winged; 
leaflets ovate, serrated, pointed, often 3-lobed, especially the 
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terminal one. Footstalks membranous at Sase, and much 
dilated. % Jflowers nijjmerous, greenish white, in large, nearly 
spherical, many-rayed umbels^ Calyx miniate. Petals 5, 
nearly equal, oblong, lanqeolate, and inflexed at the point. 
Stamens 5, spreading, and longer than the petals. Ovary 
inferior, ovate, furrowed, with 2 short styles at first erect, 
afterwards recurved. Fruit somewhat compressed, with 2 
broad wingg. Carpels marked with 3 acute ridges at back, 
lateral ones passing into the wings of the fruit. Seed solitary 
in the carpel, free, ovate, and pointed. (Plate III., fig. 1 : (a) the 
ripe^mit.) • 

Distribution. — Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Silesia, 
on the Alps and Pyrenees : especially abundant on the banks 
of rivers in those countries. Cultivated in English gardens 
prior to 1 568, and now naturalized in some localities. Flowers 
June to September. 

Etymology . — This plant has received its imposing name 
from angel'Skiy, on account of its medicinal virtues especially 
from its being considered efficacious against pestilential dis- 
eases/ it %’s .called Archangelica, from apxn> 'pre-eminence, 
because of its •superiority Co the other species of the genus. 

Properties omd Uses . — Every part of the recent plant, 
particularly the root, is fragrant and agreeable, with an aroma 
somewhat resembling that of musk. The taste is sweetish at 
first, and balsaiiiic, followed by a warmth and bitterness which 
is by no means disagreeable. On wounding the fresh root in 
the spring, it yields a yellowish, odorous juice, which being 
slowly dried, proves a valuable gum resin, very rich in the 
qualities of the plant 

The leaves and seeds do not long retain their virtues after 
gathering, but the root may l>e preserved for a considerable 
time, if thoroughly dried, and kept from damp. Rectified 
spirit extracts the whole of the virtues of the root — water, but 
very little. 

The Angelica has had the repute of being an excellent 
tonic and carminative, and though it is not used by modem 
physicians it was very highly commended by all the older 
ones. Etmuller and Sydenham speak of it in the highest 
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terms, and they particularly recomAaend it in colics and 
flatulence, and in obstructions of the m^pses. A tffecoctdon.of 
one ounce of ti|e dried root, bgiled in three pints of water to a 
quart, was said to be an excellent sudorific and cordiaL In 
this form it has. been found of great service* in typhus fevers. 
The powder of the dried root has also been given in substance, 
from half a drachm to a'drachm, and is described as a useful 
addition to Peruvian bark in agues. It has aljo been con- 
sidered an excellent ingredient in the compound tincture of 
bark. 

In marshy countries, where agues are prevalent, dJl in- 
fusion prepared from powdered Peruvian bark, dried orange 
peel, .Angelica root, and brandy, was recommended &s a good 
preventive against those complaints, as well as a remedy for 
them when they have made their attack. In the old Pharma- 
copoeias there was a compound spirit of Angelica, which was 
administered to such persons as suffer much from wind in the 
stomach ’and bowels, or hysterical affections, Artery elegant 
distilled water may be obtained from the driecT leaves, which 
possesses the same aromatic properties as the pljjj^t«lul& is a 
pleasant vehicle for other more nau»eous medicines. 

The fresh stalks of the Angelica are made by confectioners 
into an agreeable sweetmeat* which contains much of the 
virtues of the plant. In the Pharmacopoeia of Paris, the 
following mode of preserving it is given : — f 

Take of young stalks of Angelica, any quantity. I^move from them the 
outer rind, cut them into pieces three or four inches long, whiten' them in 
boiling water, and lay them on a sieve £hat the water may drain from them. 
Then put them into a syrup made of purified sugar, boil till aqueous vapour 
ceases to ascend, and leave them to dry in a stove chamber, on a wooden 
frame. 

An essential oil may also be obtained from the roots, which 
Bhould be dug in the autumn, and the young stems for 
candying in May. 

Gerard thus describes the manifold virtues of Angelica : — 

“ The roote of Garden Angelica, is a singular remedie against 
poison, and against the plague, and all infections taken by 
euill and corrup aire, if you do but take a peece of the roote 
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and holde it in your mduth, it doth most certainly drive away 
tlje pestn^ptiall aire^yea, although that corrup aire have pos- 
sessed the hart, yet it driueth ft out again by v^ine and sweate, 
as rice and treacle doth ancl such like Antipharmaca. Angelica 
is an enemie to ‘poisons : it cureth pestilent diseases if it be 
vsed in season ; a dram waight of the powder hereof is given 
with thin wine, or, if a feauer be vehement, with the distilled 
water of Carduus Benedictus or of Tormentill, and with a .little 
vineger and by itselfc also, with treacle of vipers added. It 
openeth the liuer and spleene. ... It extennuateth and 
maktth thinne grosse and tough flegme. . . , It is reported 
that the roote is auaileable against witchcraft and inchant- 
ments, if *a man carrie the same about him as Fuchsius saith. 

. . . It is a most singular medicine against surfeiting and 
lothsomnes to meate ; it helpeth concoction in the stomacke 
and is right beneficial to the hart: it cureth the bitings of 
mad dogs and all other venomous beasts.” — Herball, p. 849. 

The Laplanders considered this plant as one of the most 
important productions of their soil. During that part of the 
year '.dacK they pass in the woods, they are subject to a 
severe kind of colic* against which the root of Angelica is ono 
of their chief remedies. They also frequently mix the unex- 
panded umbels with the leaves of sorrel, and boiling them 
down in tftfc water to the consistence of a syrup, mix it with 
reindeer’s milk^ and thus form a stomachic and astringent 
medicine. 

Linneus, in Ais Flora Lapponica, informs us that they 
give different names to the various parts and states of the 
plant. They extol the root of the first year, before the stem 
has shot up, as the best remedy for preserving health. They 
also masticate the dried root ‘in the place of tobacco. The 
stem, cut down before "the umbels are quite unfolded, and 
stripped of its outer rind, is to them an apology for the fruits 
of more genial climates, and furnishes no inconsiderable part 
of their food. The Icelanders eat the stem and roots of Angelica 
raw with butter, and the Norwegians are said to make bread 
of the roots. n- 

• Cattle in general are fond of this plant, and the milk or * 
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cows that feed da it is said to have ^"peculiar taste and smell 
Horses refuse it. It has no reputation at the ptffesent ti|ue 
for any medi«|l or economical properties. Its chief use iB 
as a picturesque garden plant. * 

An allied pla^t, the Angdica sylvestria, *or wild Angelica, 
though somewhat smaller in all its parts, resembles the pre- 
ceding in habit, but is greatly inferior in quality. It has been 
administered, however, by some practitioners with success, in 
hysterical and epileptic complaints. Tanners have discovered 
that it has properties analogous to those of oak-bark, and a 
tincture has been prepared from the leaves which dyes wdbllen 
stuffs of a golden yellow colour. Bees obtain a fine honey 
from its flowers. 


VII. 

AEUM MACULATUM/L. 

Lords- and-Ladies, Cuckoo-Pint, or Wake^obhc. 

Nat. Ord. AkioBele. 

F. CoUET, PlED-DE-VEAC. G. SLaEONSWXTBZEL, KaLBSFUSS. 

Description. — Rootstock tuberous, about size of a 
pigeon's egg, with numerous slender fibres, browftiish externally, 
white within, fleshy, yields a milky juice. Leaves radical, 
large, halbert or arrow-shaped, smooth, shining, dark green, 
veined, and often marked with # dark spots. Spadix enclosed 
in an ample, concave, convolute spathe, erect, pointed, pale 
green, and sometimes spotted within. Spadix simple, club- 
shaped, purplish or buff colour ftt the extremity, the lower part 
bearing the flowering organs. AntHers adnate, dehiscence 
terminal Ovaries numerous, obovate, greenish yellow. Berries 
bright scarlet, globose, succulent, 1-celled, containing one or 
more hard, roundish seeds. (Plate III., fig. 2 : (a) the ripe 
fruit ; (b) berry detached from the spadix ; (c) the same, cut 
vertically to show the seed) 

Distribution . — The common Arum, familiar to children by 

o 
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the name of Lords- and vladies, is found in aliftost all climates. 
IV is frequent in most parts of England, rare in Scotland, 
and abundant in Ireland. It* grows in damp^hady places in 
groves and hedges. FloWers April and May, ripening its fruit 
in autumn. c * * 

Etymology!— The generic name is supposed to be derived 
from the Hebrew jaron; a dart, in .allusion to the shape of 
the leaves ; or from an Egyptian word by which some plant 
of the kind was designated. The plant has many English 
vernacular names ; it is sometimes called Calf ’s-foot, from the 
sha^e of the leaf, and is known by the same appellation in 
many of the European languages. 

The tnajority of the species of Arum are natives of the 
tropics. The A. Dracunmdus, or common Dragon Arum, brought 
from the south of Europe, has the stem spotted like the belly 
of a snake, and the flower exhales a putrid odour equal to that 
of carrion. The root of A. Coloccma, or, as it is now called, 
Colocasia cfr&iquorwm, is eaten in Egypt and the Levant. 

Propert&ek and* Uses. — Every part of the common Arum is 
acrid}- and pungent, and. contains a juice which turns 

syrup of violists green, reddens litmus paper, and is coagulated 
by the mineral acids. Vauguelin has detected malate of lime 
in the expressed juice. The leaves are so acrimonious, that 
applied to' abdicate skin they irritate and inflame it, and 
sometimes produce blisters. The roots, however, are the most 
powerful ; when recent they are nearly white and inodorous, 
almost insipid to the taste at first, but soon produce a sensa- 
tion of burning and pricking as if by needles, which lasts for 
several hours, and can only be mitigated by oily or mucila- 
ginous drinks. This acrimony is almost lost in drying, and 
is quite dissipated by submitting the roots to the process of 
baking or boiling. 

A very white and pure fecula resembling arrow-root may 
be procured, by reducing the fresh roots to a pulp and placing 
it on a strainer. Cold water is then to be repeatedly poured 
on it, whiqh carries the farinaceous particles through the 
strainer, and leaves behind the fibrous part. The fecula which 
subsides is deprived of its acrimony by drying, and affords a 
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delicate and nutritious food. This was at one time prepared 
in large quantities, in the Isle o£ Portland and used as food, 
under the name>»f Portland arrow-rqpt. 

•Tounjefort mentions that in Lower Poitoi^ the women cut 
the stalks of the plant while in flower, and macerate them for 
three weeks in water, which they change every day; then 
pouring off the water, they dry the residue and use it instead 
of soap to wash their linen. According, to Dr. Withering, the 
‘ French cypress-powder is merely the dried root pulverised. A 
distilled water was also at one time prepared from it, §nd 
celebrated as a cosmetic. The berries are eaten by birds ; and, 
in spring, pigs eat the leaves with impunity. , 

There is a circumstance connected with the growth of this, 
in common with other allied species, that is noteworthy 
amongst British plants. At the period of fecundation, it was 
discovered by Lamarck, and others, that the spadix evolved a 
considerable degree of heat. Brogniart found in his experi- 
ments on the Colocasia odora, that the heat thug^liscngaged 
was most intense when the anthers were full vigour, ^and 
amounted to 52° (Fahr.) above that of* the surrpiUflBing air. 

The common Arum in its recenf state is undoubtedly 
poisonous. Children are said to hfPsre mistaken the loaves for 
those of sorrel : they occasion a very considerab le .d egree of 
excoriation, and sometimes hemorrhage from th^ongue and 
fauces. 

Bulliard ( Histoire dee Plantes Ve<ueneuses„p. 84) relates 
the following case : " Three children ate of the leaves of this 
plant. They were seized with hoicible convulsions, and with 
two of them assistance was unavailing, as they were unable to 
swallow anything. They died in a few days. The third was 
saved With difficulty. Its tongue was so, swelled that it filled 
the whole cavity of the mouth, but this symptom was relieved 
by bleeding, and copious draughts of milk and olive oil were 
found serviceable.” 

The treatment in poisoning by Arum is the same as that 
employed for other vegetable irritants. The noxious hubstance 
should be removed by emetics, unless spontaneous vomiting* 
occurs. 
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Arun^ roots were ai one time employed in medicine, and 
■vf’ere considered as£a remedy of great value in some of the 
•most obstinate’ diseases, agid are said to have^&een given with 
very great succ^ps i*. the humoral or moist asthma, in severe 
chronic rheumatisms, in chlorosis or green -sickness, jaundice, 
obstructions of the viscera, dropsy, and in removing the most 
inveterate cutaneous diseases, when accompanied by occasional 
purging. Sydenham employed it successfully in severe chronic 
rheumatism, particularly of the scorbutic kind, in which^disease 
he^steemed it an invaluable specific ; he prescribed it also in 
dropsies, and in the advanced state of the gout. A severe 
general ^dropsy has been known to yield to a prescription of 
that renowned physician, in which Arum and Angelica were 
the most prominent articles. Ettmuller extols the fresh-pre- 
pared root as a most excellent stomachic in cases of extreme 
prostration of appetite. He recommends the root to be cut 
into very Small pieces, and taken in brandy. Geoffroy recom- 
mends the ^cwden in obstinate intermittent fcversF, in the dose 
of .a^scrupfe to half a drachm. Bergius and Gilibert speak of 
its effidfccyjjin the sfcme diseases, and in certain kinds of 
headache. ' ° 

The time for digging up the roots is in autumn, and they 
may be preserved fresh for nearly a year if kept buried in 
sand in a cool cellar. When intended for immediate use, they 
should be dried slowly, with very little heat, and sliced ; when 
perfectly dry, tjhey should be powdered, and kept in small well- 
stopped bottles, in a cool place. Lewis recommends the fresh 
root to be beaten up with? some of the gum resins, such as 
galbanum, until it forms a mass that will* allow of being made 
into pills. In this manner its virtue will be preserved, and 
the form is very adyantageous for taking the medicine. Its 
properties are also well preserved in a conserve, as they 
cannot be extracted by any menstruum. 
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Yin.] 

AS ARUM EUROPIUM, «L. Abab+bacca. 

Nat . Ord . T Aris tolochl® . 

F. A*baret, Cabaret, RondElle, Oreille d’homme, Nard sauyaqe. 

G. Wild Narde, Haselkraut. 

Description . — Rhizome perennial, creeping, tortuous, jointed, 
fleshy, but somewhat ligneous. Stem very short, round, •siiwple^ 
pubescent, generally bearing 2 leaves, from the axil of which 
the flower springs. Leaves on long petioles, opposite, kidney- 
shaped, dark green, smooth and shining above, lighter and 
slightly hairy beneath. Flower solitary, on a short peduncle, 
drooping, externally coriaceous, of a lurid purple colour. Calyx 
persistent, campanulate, 3-lobed. Stamens 12, rather short, 
epigynous. Filaments subulate, alternate ones longer. Ovary 
inferior. Styles short, recuived, stigmatie tij^ projecting 
be tween the anthers. Fruit globose, crowned by the persis- 
tent calyx, G-celled, with numerous se^ds. (Plate fig. 2: 
(a), front view of flower, showing tfie stamens, and 6-parted 
stigma ; (b) stamens and pistils ^ (<f) single stamen ; (d) capsule 
cut transversely to show the six cells.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Belgium south-v^Srds, Western 
Siberia. Shady situations *in several parts of Great Britain, 
but extremely local Flowers in May. * 

Etymology. — The origin of the ancient name Asarum is 
very doubtful, though it is said by some to have been formed 
from a, not, and aatpio, to adorn, because it was rejected from 
the garlands of antiquity. ( Plinii Hist. Nat. lib. xxi. cap. vi). 
It is also called Foal’s -foot and Wild-najd. 

Properties and Uses. — The fresh root of Asarabaoca has a 
penetrating, aromatic odour, which is not unpleasant, and 
somewhat resembles that of valerian or nard. Both leaves and 
root are acrid, bitter and nauseous to the taste. The juice 
reddens litmus paper, and "a strong watery infusion of th8 
leaves, which was of the colour of brandy, assumed a deep 
olive by the addition of sulphate of iron, and a greyish precipi- 
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tat© "was thrown down.” The aroma of the recent root appears 
tb be owullg to a volatile camphorated oil, which is not present 
in the dried root. 1 

The Asarwrty ca&adenae, or wild ginger, is very neyly allied 
to the present species in botanical characters, but is very dif- 
ferent in its medicinal effects. The Canadian plant is a^ useful 
aromatic, and is devoid of the emetic principle which dis- 
tinguishes #the European Asarum ; thus forming a striking 
exception to* the general analogy which exists between the 
bo^nioal and the medicinal character of vegetables. Both 
the leaves and root, in their recent state, are emetic and 
cathartic, and have been employed as a substitute for ipecacu- 
anha. Dr. Gilibert says that ten grains of the fresh root 
powdered, make as good an emetic as ipecacuanha. He goes 
on to state, that judiciously administered, whether in powder, 
infused in water, or digested in white wine, it is an excellent 
remedy in intermittent fevers, obstructions of the liver and 
spleen, dropsies, $nd certain cutaneous diseases? * He also 
asserts, thWt the root, after being kept six months, loses its 
emetic p*.perty, and itt merely purgative; after two years this 
likewise disappears, and it is then diuretic. Another writer 
states, that, when finely powdered, it acts as an emetic, but 
when coarsely powdered, it jfasses the stomach and becomes 
cathartic. ^S^rmed into a fine powder and taken as snuff, it 
occasions a m3bt profuse discharge of mucus from the pituitary 
membrane of the nose, by which means, headaches, drowsi- 
ness, giddiness, and catarrhs, are often speedily and effectually 
relieved. It has also given great relief in certain species of 
deafness, arising especially from catarrhs. Geoffroy, who first 
learned its virtues from an English physician, found it ex- 
tremely useful in his own practice. He gave from three to four 
or five grains, to be snuffed up the nose upon going'to bed. The 
use of it, contrary to that of most other snuffs, is not followed 
by sneezing, or any other immediate effect : but the following 
morning, a considerable quantity of serous discharge issues 
from the nose, which continues for some time, and, in some 
instances, even two or three days, with great relief to the 
patient. Geoffroy relates a case of paralysis of the mouth and 
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tongue effectually cured by a single d6seof it. He recommends 
it in heavy pains of the head, and all coi^plaints attended with 
habitual drow&ness. # 

• The # powder of the root is much stro^ger^thaa that of the 
leaves ; the latter, however, in a fresh state is said tp be prefer- 
able, a& the acrimony on which their properties depend is lost 
with keeping. A herb-snuff, which at one time had a great 
reputation, tod occupied a place in the London Edinburgh 
and Dublin dispensatories, under the name * of compound 
powder of Asarabacca, was made of the powdered leaves of 
Asarum, maijoram, and lavender flowers. 

The famous powder of Sainte-Ange is composed of equal 
parts of the leaves of Asarum, and the root of whiffe Lellebore ; 
and some of the above ingredients, together with herb mastic, 
lily of the valley, or betony, constitute the cephalic and eye- 
snuffs that were formerly advertised. 

The leaves of Asarum, on account of their resemblance to # 
the shapa of the human ear, were foipmerl^omployed in 
affections of that organ. For this purpose they ^vere infused 
in water, which was dropped into tlwe ear, or driai^ariH used 
by fumigation. This absurd belief iff the doctrine of signatures 
was very prevalent in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It was based on the hypotliesffe, that every natural production 
indicates, by some obvious external mark, the dilBSses in which 
it is efficacious. Thus the knotted root of t#e ScrophvZaria , 
or figwort, was supposed to indicate its power over scrofulous 
tumours: the granulated root of the saxifrage, and the hard 
polished seed of the gromwell* were used in calculous and 
gravelly disorders; the spotted lungwort was exhibited in 
diseases of the lungs, and birthwort in those of the uterus. 
The root of the mandrake, from its supposed resemblance to 
the human form, was esteemed in ( the earliest ages a remedy 
for sterility. Colours were also deemed typical of properties ; 
the bright yellow of the turmeric indicated its efficacy in 
jaundice, and the scarlet of the poppy its remedial virtue in 
erysipelas and hemorrhages. • 

Many other instances might be adduced of this once popular 
doctrine, which even now is not entirely exploded. 
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ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS, L. Common Asparagus. 

Nat . Ord . Lilt ape A, 

F. Aspebgb. <7. Spa^gel* 

* ' Description. — Rootstock composed of a collection of fleshy 
fibres, yellowish or ash colour. Steins numerous, appearing in 
the spring under the form of young shoots, cylindrical, greenish, 
covered with scales, and terminating in a cone-like pointed 
bud ; as the season advances, the stems attain the height of 3 
or 4 feet. ' Leaves linear, setaceous, soft, green, in fascicles 
of from 3 to 5 on the stem; at the base of each fascicle is a 
very small membranous stipule. Flowers drooping, dirty or 
greenish yellow, springing from the axils of the branches, 

, either solitary or 2 or 3 together, on a pedicel articulated in 
the middle, ^^erianth inferior, campanulate, deeply" divided 
into 6 segments. Stamens 6, shorter than the perianth, and 
inserted iw) -its base. * Ovary 3-comercd, surmounted by a 
short style, arid a trigonal globose stigma. Fruit a bright red 
berry, with 3 cells, each containing 2 hard, smooth, angular 
seeds. (Plate II., fig. 2 : (a) the root ; ( b ) the young stem ; (c) 
the flowers ; (h* the calyx, opened to show the stamens ; (< e ) the 
fruit cut horizontally, showing the cells.) 

Distribution.— Most parts of Europe, on the sandy plains 
of Poland, oh the banks of the Wolga, in Siberia. Introduced 
into North America. In England it is found on the coasts 
from Anglesea and Suffolk southwards: it is .naturalized in 
Scotland and in the south-east of Ireland. Flowers June to 
August. 

Etymology and History . — The name appears to have been 
derived from the Greek atnrapayog , which was formed from 
<nrapa<T(r(^ 9 to tear, (in allusion to the spines of some species), 
and that, according to Th6is, from spen, a spine, in Celtic. 

In its wild state Asparagus is eaten by horses and cattle. 
Cultivated, it forms one of the most delicate of our culinary 
vegetables, and its cultivation dates from the Roman period. 
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It was highly "esteemed by the Greeks and Romans. They 
boiled it so quickly, that to be dose “ sqpner than Asparagus ” 
became a proferb. Suetonius ibcords that Augustus often said 
Velocjpla quam aeparagi coquuntyur* Cato and Pliny speak 
of it in the warmest terms of praise. 

Properties and Uses. — The roots have a sweetish and 
.somewhat glutinous taste, with a little roughness : they give 
a slight tinge of red to blue paper. The juice qf the young 
shoots has been found to contain wax, albumen, phosphate 
and acetate of potass, mannite, a green resin, and a crystalline 
principle, named aeparagin. The crystals of asparagifi are 
very slightly soluble in cold, rather more so in boiling water, 
and quite insoluble in rectified spirit. Asparagiw, Vhich was 
at first discovered in Asparagus at the beginning of the 
present century, has since been proved to be a widely diffused 
constituent of plants. 

The powerful smell imparted to the urine immediately 
after eaCiftg the young shoots of Asparagus, directed the atten- 
tion of physicians at an early period to its diuretic properties, ■ 
which were found to exist most abundantly in tjar root. It 
was also considered gently aperitive, and was used in all 
obstructions of the viscera and derangements in the functions 
of the liver. It has been recommended in jaundice, and some 
other complaints connected with the abdominq^Wtscera. Van- 
helmont and Ettmuller, with some others of t^e old physicians, 
were of opinion that this plant assisted greatly the formation of 
calculus or stone in the bladder, and of gravel in the kidneys. 
It has been ascertained by eryreriment, that the aeparagin 
possesses the diuretic, and the green resin^ the sedative pro- 
perties of the plant, but the combination of the two proves 
more efficacious. * 

Asparagin has been thus prepared by M. Regimbeau, of 
Montpellier : “ He has the stalks of Asparagus wrapped up in 
a piece of moistened linen for a few days at the ordinary tem- 
perature, until decomposition has commenced, which may be 
known by the unpleasant smell They are then beaten in a 
marble mortar, with a sufficient quantity of water to dilute 
the viscid juice, which is afterwards pressed strongly through 
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a piece of doth, and healed in order to coagulate the albumen 
and cblorQjJhylle. It is subsequently filtered, and concentrated 
in a marine bath.: it S agajn filtered and boiled? down to the 
consistence of syrup^and set apart for a fortnight ii\ a cool 
place. The vessel containing the liquid will be found lined 
with crystals of asparagin, covered with extractive matter : 
they are to be purified by washings In cold water or diluted 
spirit ” — Journal de Pharmacie. 


X. 

GEUM URBANUM, L. Common Avens, or Hebb-Bennet. 

Nat . Ord . Rosacea. 

F . Hebbe de St. Benoit, Galiote, Recise. G . Benediktenkbaut, 

* Nelkenwurzel. 

. Vh " 

Description. — Root perennial, woody, and fibrous. Stem 

erect, bracked towards ( the top, somewhat angular, hairy, 
reddish at the base, nearly 2 feet high. Radical leaves on 
long channelled footstalks, Interruptedly pinnate ; terminal 
ones very large, rounded, crenate, 3-lobed; the cauline ones 
variable, obsht^^ly lobed, nearly sessile, with 2 incised stipules 
at the base ; the whole hairy, deep green. Flowers terminal, 
pedunculate and somewhat drooping. Calyx divided into 10 
pointed' segments, the 5 alternate ones smaller than the rest. 
Petals 5, entire, spreading, uqguiculate, nearly round, bright 
yellow. Stamens numerous ; filaments awl-shaped, attached 
to the calyx; anthers globose. Carpels numerous, superior, 
compressed ; the styles long, hairy, and terminated by simple 
stigmas. Receptacle elongated, hairy, and surmounting the 
persistent reflexed calyx. Achenes crowded upon the recep- 
tacle ; small, unilocular, 1 -seeded, and each tipped with a rigid 
purple awn (the persistent style), which is curved at the 
extremity. (Plate IV., fig. 1 : (a) the calyx, stamens and pistils ; 
(b) a. single pericarp.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
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Asia to the Himalaya, Eastern and* Western North America. 
Frequent in woods, hedges, and shady situation# throughout 
Great BritaiA Flowers June 'to j^ugusl. 

• j Etymology. — The generic name Geugi is # derived from yevw, 
to yield an agreeable flavour, in allusion to the roots. Hence 
also the term Radix Caryophyllata, or clove root of the old 
herbalists, from caryophyllus, a clove. Herb-Bennet is pro- 
bably a corruption of herba benedicta, one of its old herbal 
names. Cows, goats, sheep, and swine eat it : horses are not 
fond of it , m 

Properties and Uses. — The root dug up in the spring has 
an aromatic odour, resembling cloves, which is soon lost. The 
flavour is aromatic, combined with a peculiar bitterness, and 
subsequently an astringent taste. The watery infusion reddens 
litmus paper, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of iron. 
Submitted to analysis, it yields a large quantity of mucilage 
and astringent principle, tannin, aromatic resin, and a portiop 
of muriffte of lime. By distillation in water agnail portion of 
heavy volatile oil is obtained. * 

The roots of Avens were formerly applied to fallowing 
domestic purposes. A small quantfty put into ale, was thought 
to give it a fine flavour and ‘perfume, and prevent it from 
turning sour. The young leaves were 'sometimes eaten in 
salads ; and the roots used to tan leather, anlrto .dye wool of 
a permanent dark yellow colour. They ar&‘ astringent, tonic, 
and antiseptic, and have been used by Continental physicians 
in the cure of intermittent fevers, being administered in the 
form of infusion prepared fr®m the roots, which are recom- 
mended to be dug up early in spring and selected from plants 
which grow in dry and warm situations. The powdered root 
was also used at one time as a substitute for cinchona. In 
continued fevers it was reputed an excellent cordial sudorific, 
in the dose of ten grains of the powder, or a wine-glassful of 
an infusion made by pouring a pint of boi ling water pn half 
an ounce of the dried root sliced, and taken when cold. In 
diarrhoea and dysentery this was considered *an invaluable- 
remedy. 

The decoction is much stronger than the infusion, but not 
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so grateful : it may be m&de with one ounce of the root to a 
pint and a,3alf of water, boiled down to two-thirds, and then 
strained; which is to ^e-tal^en lay glassfuls. 6 

The extract hgs tjpen recommended in cases of extreme 
irritability of the stomach, where no medicine -can be retained 
but in very small quantity. 


XL 

MELISSA OFFICINALIS, L. Balm. 

Nat. Ord. Labiates. 

' r 

F. ClTBONELLE, ClTBONADE. Q. CiTRONEN-MeLISSE, ClTBONENKBAUT. 

Description. — Kootstock short, slender, cylindrical, some- 
what branched, and fibrous. Stems annual, quadrangular, 
nearly smooth, much branched, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves op- 
posite, petiolat^. ovate, the lower somewhat cordate', serrate, 
bright, greensand clothed with short hairs. Flowers small, 
numerous, S^xifiary, arranged ‘ in semi-whorls, bn slender 
peduncles, and' furnished Vith several small oblong bracts 
at the base. Calyx pentangular, striated, upper lip triden- 
tate ; lower shorter, divided into 2 acute teeth. Corolla white, 
yellowish, or fiesfi-coloured, bilabiate, somewhat inflated at the 
throat ; upper lip somewhat vaulted, rounded, bifid ; lower 
with 3 lobes, the central one nearly round Stamens 4, inserted 
into the corolla, 2 of them shorter, furnished with roundish 
anthers. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, with a simple style, termi- 
nated by a bifid stigma. The fruit consists of 4 small nuts, 
enclosed within the persistent calyx. (Plate II., fig. 4 : (a) the 
flower front view ; (6) the same side view ; ( c ) the tube of the 
corolla, showing insertion of the stamens ; (d) the ripe fruit.) 

Distribution. — Middle and Southern Europe and Western 
Asia: naturalized in hedges and borders of woods in some 
parts of the south of England Commonly cultivated in 
■gardens. Perennial. Flowers July and August. 

Etymology . — It derives the name from the Greek yDiava, 
a bee, because of the fondness of bees for its flowers. 
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Properties and Uses . — The leaves? have an agreeable aroma- 
tic odour, resembling that of lemons ; which is mogj perceptible 
just before flowering, and is almost lpsfr in drying. They are 
slightly aromatip and bitter to the taste. This odtfur depends 
on a volatile oil, which it yields in distillation with water. It 
also contains a bitter principle, which is slightly soluble in 
wafer. The watery infusion slightly reddens litmus paper, 
and affords a deep brown with nitrate ,of silver. Balm has 
tonic, cephalic, cordial, and stomachic propertiea It was first 
used by the Arabs to strengthen the nerves and to promote 
cheerfulness. “ It acts as a tonic upon the stomach’ infteases 
the appetite, and facilitates digestion ; its secondary effects are 
to augment the circulation, the secretions, aadr nutrition ; 
hence it has obtained the titles of stimulant, diuretic, diaphore- 
tic, and emmenagogue.” It has been employed, more or less 
successfully, in vertigo, syncope, paralysis, asphyxia, etc. ; and 
was recommended by Hoffman in hypochondriasis, by Riviere 
in maVtf, and by Forestus in palpitations of the heart. In 
certain cases of obstructed menses it is said 4° have been 
singularly efficacious. ^ . 

Its Virtues as a sudorific are kpown to the; country people, 
who make it into tea, which is drunk freely in hysteric 
affections, headaches, and indigestions. A conserve is also 
made from it. 

A compound spirit of Balm formerly enjoyed great 
reputation under the name of eau des Carmes, or Carmelite 
water; it was prepared thus : — • 


Take of Fresh leavos of Bain* four ounces ; 

Outer rind of Lemon, fresh (grated) two ounces ; 

Nutmegs, and Coriander seeds, of each one ounce ; 

Cloves, Cinnamon, Angelica root, of each an ounce ; 

Having bruised the leaves and pounded tfce other ingredients, put them 
with a quart of brandy into a glass retort, stop the mouth and set it in a 
warm place for two or three days. Add then a pint of simple Balm water, 
and shake the whole well together ; after this distil in a sand-bath, till the 
ingredients are left almost dry, and preserve the spirit in bottles well stopped. 
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XII. 

BERBER.IS YuIgAEIS, L. Common BaSlberry. 

c ] Sat . Ord . Bebbebidx®. * 

F . Efikb-vinette, Yinettibb. O . Bebbebstbatjoh, Sauebdobn. 

Description. — Boot woody, creeping, branched, yellowish 
brown. Stedis erect, 6 or 8 feet high. Brandies diffuse, 
covered with a smooth greyish bark, and furnished at each 
joint cwith acute spines, generally 3 in number. Leaves 
inversely ovate, ciliato-serrate, smooth, arranged 4 or 5 to- 
gether on th ^branches. Flowers in terminal pendulous racemes 
springing from the axils of the leaves. Calyx deciduous, 
greenish yellow, consisting of 6 ovate, concave, obtuse sepals, 3 
of them alternately smaller with 3 bracts at the base. Corolla 
composed of 6 concave rounded petals, bright yellow, with 2 
glands at the base of each. Stamens * 6, opposite thg -petals, 
tipped with T^jfed anthers. Ovary simple, cylindrical, termi- 
nated by a r large, sessile, depressed stigma. Fruit an ovoid, 
cylindrical Berry, a little dyved, orange red, tipped with the 
black style, and containing 2 oblong seeds. (Plate II., fig. 3 : 
(a) duster of fruit; ( b ) corolla gnd stamens; (c) calyx and 
pistil ; (d) benjf. jjut lengthwise to show the seeds.) 

Distribution^- Europe, temperate Asia, Northern Africa. 
In copses and hedges in many parts of England. Naturalized 
in Scotland and Ireland. Flowers May and June. 

Etymology. — The name is said by Thdis to have been 
borrowed by the Romans from the Arabic word Berb&ys. It 
is called provincially Pipperidge-bush. 

Properties and Uses. — The juise of the fruit is austere and 
very add; it stains blue paper of a deep red colour. The 
roots.boiled in a ley .yield a yellow colour, which was used at 
one time to dye wool, cotton, flax, and was also employed by 

* The stamens exhibit a remarkable degree of irritability. When touched 
at the base by the point of a pin or other instrument, they rapidly approach 
the pistil, and if the anthers are fully ripe, the pollen is discharged. When 
put intjo water or solution of gum, the flowers may be preserved in possession 
of their irritability for several days. 
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cabinet-makers* The inner bark of the stem, with the assist- 
ance of alum, affords a yellow dye. The leaves ajjp gratefully 
acid ; they ai^ said to be eaten by kine,*goats, and sheep, but 
refused by horses and swine. Tfie ripe fruit forms a well- 
known* preserve. The unripe berries may loe pickled in the 
same manner as capers. The bark and fruit' have been 
used* in medicine : the former in diarrhoea and dysentery ; the 
latter, on account of their grateful acid juice, in fevers, biliqus 
disorders, and scurvy. The fruit is variously prepared: it 
may be made into comfits, syrup, jelly, or jam; and these 
different preparations may be employed in forming dflnks, 
which in all kinds of inflammatory diseases, scalding of urine, 
and especially typhus fevers, were taken, it is saicf, with the 
greatest advantage. Prosper Alpinus attributes his recovery 
from the plague to following the advice of the Egyptian 
physicians, who gave him no other medicine than the syrup of 
Barberries with the addition of a small quantity of fennel seed. 
Simon iV'di followed with success the same^ advice in a* 
malignant fever and diarrhoea, with which he waft attacked in ■ 
Paris, which induced him to recommend very strqjjgly in his 
works the different preparations this plaqt. An excel- 
lent gargle for sore throats ma^ be made with the syrup of 
Barberries. • 

The inner bark infused in white wine is s^Ko be purga- 
tive, and Ray experienced its good effects in jaundice. 

The Barberry is an object of dislike to the farmer, on 
account of its reputed baneful effect upon cofti. Dr. Withering 
says, “ this shrub should never be permitted to grow in com 
lands, for the ears of wheat that grow near it never fill, and its 
influence in this respect has been known to extend as far as 
three or four hundred yards across a field” Nevertheless, this 
assertion has met with many strenu&us opponents. Sir J. 
Banks supposed that the uEddium Berberidis, a fungus which 
generally infests the shrub, generates the dust which, carried 
away by winds, and lighting on wheat and other growing 
com, gives rise to the Pucdnia, a minute fungu^ which closes 
up the pores of the leaves and appears like rust or mildew. 
Recent investigations have, to some extent, confirmed this sup 
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position; for it is now known that Puccinia gramims, which 
innate wheat, will not reproduce itself, but if the spores of this 
fungus ger min ate on c Barberry* leaves they produce jEcidium 
Berberidis ; while, on the contrary, the spores of JScidium, in- 
stead of reproducing itself, produce Puccinia .. c 


xm. 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS T7VA-URSI, Spreng. Bearberry. 

Nat . Ord . Ericaceae. 

*- 

F. Bubsbrole, Raisix d’ours. O. Beerentraube, Steinbeere. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, branched, and fibrous. 
Stems numerous, procumbent, spreading, branched, smooth, 
and covered with dark, deciduous bark Young shoots tinged 
with red, and.slightly pubescent. Leaves obovate, ef spathu- 
late, entire,^ coriaceous, glabrous, evergreen, revolute at the 
margin, reticulated, and attached to the stem by short petioles. 
Flowers in sStnall crowded terminal racemes, with several 
bracts at the base. Calyx very small, 5-cleft, obtuse, per- 
sistent. Corolla ovate, pellucid at the base, contracted to- 
wards the nio^ih, and divided into 5 reflexed rose-coloured 
segments. Stamens 10, about half as long as the corolla, 
and inserted into its base. Anthers 2-celled, with two horn- 
like appendages. ° Ovary ovate or globose, superior, seated on 
a glandular disk, with a cylindrical erect style, terminated by 
an obtuse stigma. Fruit a small, spherical, depressed, deep- 
red berry, containing an austere mealy pulp, and 5 cells, in 
each of which is lodged a hard/ brown seed (Plate III, fig. 4 : 
(a) cluster of ripe fruit ; ( b ) corolla, opened to show the 
stamens; (c) stamen ; (d) berry, cut horizontally to show the 
cells.) 

Distribution. — Arctic and Alpine Europe (except Greece and 
Turkey), Siberia, and Eastern and Western North America. 
It is found in the north of England, and in Ireland, and is 
abundant in the Highlands of Scotland up to an elevation of 
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3000 feet It prefers alpine, heathy, and rocky places, and 
often covers the ground with beds of considestble extent. 
Flowers Maywnd June. * . • 

Etymology . — Its Lati n name iff derived from apiero c and 
<rra$v\{\, the fruit being said to be eaten as food by bears. 
Horses, cows, goats, and sheep refuse it, but the berries afford! 
an excellent food for the moor-fowL' 


Properties and Uses . — The leaves are at first ^ustere to the 
taste, and have a slight bitterness, which is not unpleasant. 
When dried and reduced to powder, they have a < fragrant 
smell, and are far more bitter than when recent. • The bark is 
more astringent and less bitter, while the wood is almost 
insipid. The berries are nearly tasteless, but leave behind a 
slight degree of astringency. 

Both water and alcohol extract the virtues of the leaves, 
and the watery infusion takes a deep black colour on the 
addition of sulphate of iron. Chemical analysis has shown 
that they contain a large proportion of tannin •, and Linneus,* 

' in his Flora Lapponica, p. 130, states, that greattjuantities of*- 
the leaves and branches are gathered in the northcof Sweden 
and sent to Stockholm, where thsy are bought by tanners 
for the same purpose as the supiach ( Rhus Coriaria ). They 
are also used to dye wool. This plant, though known to the 
ancient physicians, and occasionally employe^fly them, was 
first brought into notice in the middle of the, last century by 
De Haen, as a valuable medicine in cases of stone and gravel, 
and ulcerations of the urinary organs. Since which time it 
has been employed with great success in excessive menstruation, 
gonorrhoea, diabetes, and in almost every disease connected 
with the urinary organs, and also in pulmonary complaints. 

It was given either in the fofm of powder, or decoction pre- 
pared by simply powdering the leaves, or boiling them in 
water. Its present use is chiefly as an astringent tonic in 
bladder affections. 

For medical purposes it is recommended that the plant 
should be procured in autumn ; the green leaves alone selected, . 
picked from the twigs, and dried by exposure to a moderate 
heat 
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XIV. 

ACANTHUS MOLLIS, L. Smooth Beae's-Breech. 

Aat. Vrd. Aoasthac as. 

F. BsAKCEE-tTBSINZ. Q. BlRENKLAtFE. 

. Description. — Root long, thick, fleshy, diffuse, fibrous, dark 
colour externally, nearly white within. Stem cylindrical, 
upright, simple, Ann, 2 to 3 feet high, clothed with flowers 
from* the middle to the summit. Leaves nearly all radical, 
amplexicaul, very long, smooth, soft, sinuated, and pinnati- 
fid, with haany angular clefts. Flowers in a long spike at 
the top of the stem. Calyx of 4 unequal sepals, somewhat 
labiate, persistent. Corolla witu one lip, which is monopeta- 
lous, ample and plane, «zlosed with hairs at the orifice, and 
divided into 3 lobes at the extremity ; the place of the upper 
"lip is usurped by the calyx. Stamens 4, didynanyxis, with 
• villous anthdts. Ovary seated on a disk, 2-celled, supporting 
a simple ctfyle and a bifid stigma. * Fruit a 2-celled capsule, 
opening into two valves ; each cell containing a single roundish 
seed. (Plate III., fig. 3: (a) t^e corolla, stamen^, and pistil ; (b) 
the pistil ; (c) the capsule.) • 

Distribution — In moist, stony places, in Italy, Egypt, and 
the south of France. Not a native of Britain, but often culti- 
vated in English gardens, where it has occupied a place since 
the commencement of the 16th century. Flowers July to Sep- 
tember. 

Etymology and History . — [the generic name derived from 
eucavBa, a spine, does not apply to this species, which is smooth 
and unarmed; nevertheless it is*the Acanthus, par excellence , — 
the plant celebrated by* Virgil and other poets. It has been 
renowned for ages, on account of the beauty of its leaves, which 
furnished the ancient sculptors and architects with one of their 
chief ornaments. The Greeks and Romans carved them upon 
their vases and their massive goblets, and wove them into their 
costly vestments. The discoveiy of their ornamental character 
is contained in the following legend: “A young lady of Corinth 
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having died a few days before her mhrriage was to have been 
celebrated, her afflicted nurse put into a basket, different 
articles of wMch the girl was*fon£,'an<l placing it near her 
tQmb, upon a plant of the Acanthus, co'jere^ it with a large 
tile. The following spring the Acanthus grew up, and its 
large leaves encompassed the basket; but meeting with the 
projecting tile, they were curved at the extremity and bent 
down. An architect named Callimachus, passiag by, was 
struck with the novelty and beauty of the figure, .and re- 
solved to apply it to the decoration of the Corinthian pap^l” 
Milton enumerates this among the plants which decked 
the primeval bowers of Eden : — 

“ On either aide 

Acanthus, and each r*torous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall.” 

Properties and Uses . — This was formerly reckoned one of 
the five emollient plants, and prescribed in cataplasms, fomen- , 
tations, fi«*d lavements, to mitigate inflammatory or nervous 
limitation. It acts as a slight astringent in hseftioptysis or 
spitting of blood, diarrhoeas and dysentery. # 

The leaves, boiled and mashed iftto a poultice, have been 
recommended as an application to deep-seated abscesses, for 
the purpose of hastening suppuration. The roots abound in 
mucilage, and have been substituted for those comfrey and 
marsh-mallow. ; 


XV? 

HELLEBORUS FCETIDUS, L. 

• 

Bear’s-Foot, Stinking Hellebore, or Setter-Wort. 

Nat. Ord. Rawtoculacbjs. 

F. Pieb-de-griffon. G . Sthtxende Niesewurz. 

Description . — Root small, twisted, beset with numerous, 
slender, dark-coloured fibres. Stem cylindrical,* firm, leafy, 
marked with scars of fallen leaves towards the base, much 
branched, many-flowered, growing to a height of 2 feet. 
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Leaves on long footstalks, dark green, coriaceous, smooth,, 
digitate o? pedate, 'with numerous pointed, serrated segments. 
Bracts or floral, leases -dhembtanous, entire at the margin ; 
lowermost trifid c at 6 the extremity, tinged with purple at 
the base; upper ones nearly ovate, undivided, pale green. 
Flowers on long peduncles numerous, terminal, somewhat 
panided, drooping, globose. Calyx pale green, composed of 
5 ovato-cordate persistent sepals, tinged with reddish purple 
at the margin; Petals from 8 to 10, small, tubular, 2-lipped, 
and ^rrapged in a circle within the sepals. Stamens numerous, 
as long as the calyx, with whitish anthers. Ovaries 3, superior, 
ovate, compressed; styles subulate; stigmas globose. Fruit 
of 3 follicle's, dehiscing at the apex, containing numerous oval 
seeds, disposed in two rows. (Plate VI., fig. 4: (a) the stamens; 
(b) the follicles.) 

Distribution . — Chalky pastures, thickets, and way-sides, 
in most parts of Western Europe, viz., Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and Germany. South and cast* of Eng- 
'land; rare, naturalized. Perennial ; flowers February and 
Mar chi 

Etymology , ) — The name of the genus is derived from s\av, 
to injure, and (3 opa, food, indicative of its poisonous properties. 

. Properties and Uses . — The recent plant has a most fetid 
odour and bitft? taste, and is extremely acrid, excoriating the 
mouth and fauces when chewed. Like the other plants of the 
natural order to which it belongs, its virtues are much 
impaired by age and by the mere process of drying. 

The root was at one time t much used as a seton in veteri- 
nary practice. For this purpose a perforation is made in the 
flesh of the animal, and a piece of the root being inserted, is 
left for twenty-four hours ; this causes a discharge from the 
part, and is thought to be efficacious in certain diseases. Hence 
is derived the provincial name Setter-wort or Setter-grass, 
corrupted from Seton-wort. 

This species of Hellebore is more eminently poisonous than 
HeUeborvs niger, producing in an over-dose superpurgation, 
griping, anxiety, syncope, violent pain in the stomach and 
intestines, a sensation of strangling, coldness of the extremities. 
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convulsions, and death. The leaves ^are not unfrequently em- 
ployed by empirics and ignorant persons, and instflfctes are tiot 
wanting of tffeir fetal effects/ In* the t)xford Magazine for 
1-769, it is related that a labouring man gave some of this 
plant to his two sons, one six, and the other four years fid, 
to kill worms, and in a few hours they both died. It is also 
mentioned that those who have taken a poisonous dose and 
recovered, have lost their hair, nails, and even Wie epidermis 
of the whole body. In the London Chronicle for 1768, No. 
1760, we read that a child lost its life from taking sojpe of 
the root in the pulp of an apple. 

The leaves of this plant were used in this coyntry as a 
domestic medicine for their vermifuge effects long'before their 
introduction into the London Pharmacopoeia. Gerard thus 
alludes to them : “ The leaves of bastard Hellebor, dried in an 
oven after the bread is drawne out, and the powder thereof 
taken in n, figge or raisin, or strawed upon a piece of bread, 
spread with honey, and eaten, killeth worms exceedingly” 

For children a syrup has been recommended, made with 
the expressed juice of the recent# leaves moistened with 
vinegar, which is supposed to correct the violent effects of the 
drug. Dr. Parr mentions that a tincture is sometimes made 
of the leaves with cider; but in whatever maimer prepared, 
no medicine acts with more certainty as an affbtelmintic than 
Bear s-foot. It has also been highly extolled in epileptic fits 
caused by the presence of worms in the jute stines, and in 
asthma and hypochondriacal disorders, but it is a dangerous 
medicine in unskilful hands, and requires to be used with the 
greatest caution. 

This being classed among the narcotico-acrid poisons 
requires nearly the same antidotes as the aconite, arum, etc. 
In the first place, vomiting must be excited and encouraged, if 
it has not spontaneously commenced. 
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c 

BETA VULGARIS, L. Beet. 

Nat . Ord . Chhnopodiaceub. 

F . Betterave. G . Bothb bote. Mangold. 

• Description . — Root biennial, fusiform, fleshy, slightly 
branched, furbished -with numerous capillary fibres. Stem 
upright, leafy, channelled, smooth, branched towards the top, 3 
or 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, varying in figure according 
to their position; lower ones large, somewhat cordate, and 
obtuse ; narrower and pointed, and almost destitute of petioles 
as they approach the top of the stem; they are all bright 
groen, smooth, and succulent. Flowers 3 or 4 together, on 
long slender spikes, which spring from the axils of the upper 
, leaves. Perianth (calyx) single, persistent, deeply 5-deft, and 
slightly adherent by its base to the ovary. Stamens' 5, short, 
opposite the? divisions of the calyx, and supporting roundish 
anthers. Ovary globose, depressed, surmounted with 2 short 
styles, terminated by sifaple acute stigmas. Seed solitary, 
kidney-shape^ imbedded in the fleshy mass of the calyx, 
which serves as a capsule. (Phtte V., fig. 1 : (a) the aggregated 
fruit; (6) the ‘'flower; (c) an isolated fruit surrounded by the 
persistent calyx.) 

Distribution .— Southern and temperate climates, especially 
in maritime places, but is not indigenous to this country ; 
the Beta maritioma, however, .which grows on our sea-shores, 
is, probably, the original form of the plant under consideration. 
Blowers June to October. 

Etymology . — The n^me is sSid by Theis to be derived from 
the Celtic belt, which signifies red. Others imagine it to have 
been formed from the Greek /3, on account of a fancied resem- 
blance of its seeds to that character. 

The white, or Sicilian Beet, which has been considered by 
some authors as a distinct species under the name of Beta 
Cicla, is used for nearly the same purposes as the red. In 
many parts of the Continent the leaves, deprived of their mid- 
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rib, are used as spinach, or put in "soups, and the midrib is 
boiled and eaten as chard or asparagus. 

Propertied and Uses , — The coigmon+Beet is a well-known 
culinary vegetable, extensively t^ed as a fickle and salad ; 
preserved as a confiture, made a substitute for coffee, and 
yielding a beautiful varnish. A good beer may he made m>m 
the ‘roots, and when fermented, a pleasant wine. Submitted 
to the acetous fermentation, and reduced to a pi*lp, the Beet- 
root is the principal ingredient in the substance named 
barszcz, in Poland, which is esteemed a salubrious food, and a 
preservative against scurvy and putrid fevers. 

But the most important product of this plant is the saccha- 
rine matter which is produced so abundantly frcTm the roots. 
The extraction of sugar from Beet-root, first resorted to by 
Napoleon I. as a matter of necessity, has been carried to such 
perfection both in France and Belgium as to become a lucra- 
tive branch of commerce. At the present time (1876) the Con-^ 
ti^enta! Supplies of sugar are obtained almost exclusively from 
Beet-root, and quantities are also sent into thfs country to 
compete with cane-augar. Besides £his, many attempts have 
been recently made in several English counties to grow Beet 
for sugar-making. To manufacture sugar from the Beet the 
roots are washed and rasped, *the raspings submitted to hydro- 
static pressure, so that nearly all the fluicW# Squeezed out. 
This juice is thick and clammy, with a disagreeable taste and 
smell, and is tempered with lime, similar to that of cane-juice, 
after it is purified by skimming or filtration, and finally 
crystallized. The use of this pl^nt as an emollient and laxative 
is now almost forgotten. The leaves softened by a hot iron, 
or steeped in beer, were a familiar topical application for 
dressing issues, blisters, certain sores and ulcers, and even in 
scald-head. The powder of the root, and more especially the 
expressed juice, is a powerful errhine, and was remarked as 
such by Galen. It was recommended to be snuffed up the 
nose in severe headache, catarrhs, and toothache, but it is 
condemned by Borrich as a dangerous sternutatory. 
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STACHtS BETOfrlCA, L. Wood Betony. 

Nat . Ord . Labiate. 

F . Bbtoike. G . Betonik, Zehbkbaut. 

.Description. — Root perennial, woody, twisted, brownish, 
furnished with' long white fibres. Stem simple, upright, 
quadrangular, rough with deflexed hairs, about a foot and a 
half high.' Lower leaves cordate-oblong, furnished with long 
footstalks; upper ones opposite, oblong, and nearly sessile; 
the whole Jeep green, obtuse and crenate. Flowers in ter- 
minal oblong spikes, rather short and interrupted, with 2 
linear, lanceolate, reflexed bracts at the base. Calyx mono- 
phyllous, tubular, 10-ribbed, divided at the border into 5-toothed 
acute segments. Corolla monopetalous, bilabiate, purple, with 
a cylindrical curved tube ; upper lip plane, entire, and obtuse ; 
lower one large and divided in 3 lobes, the middle lobe larger, 
roundish, and slightly notched. ‘ Stamens 4, didynamous ; 
filaments awl-sjtiaped, inclir ed towards the upper lip ; anthers 
globose, 2-lobed. Ovary superior, rounded, 4-lobed, supporting 
a simple filiform style, terminated by a bifid stigma Fr^it 
consists of 4 brown seeds, situated in the bottom of the 
persistent calyx. (Plate VL, fig. 2 : (a) the entire flower ; (6) the 
corolla seen in front ; (c) the pistil and part of the calyx.) 

Distribution.— Europe, Northern Africa, Western Siberia; 
in shady places in woods and meadows in England ; rare in 
Scotland and Ireland. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — Pliny states that the term Betonica, altered 
from Vetonica, is derived from the Vetones, who inhabited the 
country at the base of the Pyrenees, and who first brought 
'the plant into notice. This, says Thdis, is an error; Betonic is 
the true Celtic name of the plant, and it comes from ben, the 
head, and ton , good ; in allusion to its cephalic properties. 

Properties and Uses . — The sensible qualities of Betony are 
rather feeble. ' The roots have a bitter and nauseous flavour. 
The leaVes together with a slight bitterness, have an austere 
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and somewhat saltish taste. The flowers exhale a slight 
aromatic odour, which is soon dissipated. BartholipLUS relates, 
that persons efnployed in gathering Bettoy for medical pur- 
poses, Ijave been seized with a kind o£ intoxication, which 
caused them ✓ to commit all kinds of extravagancies. Other 
similar instances are on record, but if not absolutely untrue, 
they are greatly exaggerated. 

This plant communicates a fine durable browgi colour to 
wool previously impregnated with a weak solution of bismuth. 

Few plants have been more lauded by the ancients than 
this. Dioscorides and Galen speak highly of its powers. It 
was extolled by Lucius, Apuleius, and Antonius Musa, physician 
to Augustus, as an infallible remedy in forty-seven different 
diseases, among which are enumerated paralysis, madness, and 
consumption. A plaster of Betony has been recommended 
even in modern days to consolidate fractures of the skull. 
These extravagant and absurd stories have tended to obscure 
ydn^ever % medical virtues the plant may in reality possess. 
Murray, with great reason, doubts whether this is "ftte Btrovucn 
of Dioscorides, whose description woujd apply equally well to 
many other Labiate. The enthusiasm of the Greeks seems to 
have descended to the Italians, for it is said there still obtains 
amongst them a proverb that; “He has as many virtues as 
Betony.” * * 

Most writers agree that Betony is not entirely destitute of 
remedial virtues. Scopoli speaks highly of its cephalic and 
corroborant effects. Geoflroy recommends it in paralysis, 
hemicrania, and vertigo ; and Etmuller, in all kinds of head- 
aches. A small handful of the plant infused in half a pint of 
boiling water/ makes an excellent tea, which has been used in 
bilious headaches and complaints of the stomach. Its eflicajy? 
in gout has also been advanced. The roots are said 
emetic and purgative. The dried leaves and flowerij^^^ 
sternutatory, and have been administered in headaches? 
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xvm. 

convolvulus sepium, l. 

< 

Great Bindweed. 

Nat . Ord , Convolvulaceje. 

F . Grand Liseron. G , Zaunwinde, Windekbaut. 

Description . — Kootstock long, slender, creeping, fibrous* 
Steins climbing, weak, angular, twisted, smooth, and often 
extend Beveral feet in length. Leaves large, alternate, arrow- 
shaped, smooth, light green, truncate at the base, and supported 
on long footstalks. Flowers on solitary peduncles springing 
from the axils of the leaves, with 2 large cordate bracts close 
to each flower. Calyx small, inferior, divided into 5 ovate per- 
manent segments. Corolla monopetalous, large, campanulate, 
regular, usually snow-white, or pale pink, with 5 plaits, and 5 
shallow lobes. Stamens with subulate filaments, hfalf as long 
as the cordfia, and sagittate, erect, terminal anthers. Ovary 
globose ; style filiform, as long as the stamens ; apiculate, with 
2 spreading stigmas. FFuit a globose pointed capsule, with 
from 1 to 3 cells, each containing 1 or 2 large roundish seeds. 
(Plate V., fia 2 : (a) the calyx ; *(&) the stamens ; (c) the pistil) 

Distribution. — Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Northern Africa, 
temperate Northern and Southern America, Australia, New 
Zealand. Perennial; growing plentifully in this country in 
hedges. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology . — The name i§ derived from convolvo, to en- 
twine. It is sometimes called Bear-bind, Wi^h-wind, and 
Hedge-bells ; and is a great ornament to our hedges in autumn, 
exhibiting its large showy white flowers in great profusion. 

Properties and Uses . — The sea Bindweed has been long 
known as an, acrid purgative. This quality resides in a milky 
iuice, which exudes from the plant on being wounded. It 
was also used as an antiscorbutic, and hence the name Scottish 
scurvy-grass* The grekt Bindweed, however, here figured, 
seemB to be the most^owerfuL The expressed juice of the 
stem and roots, whe^ dried, concretes into a resin, which was 
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proposed by Withering as a substitute for scammony, and was 
recommended by Halley and Dr. Good as a *hydragogue 
purgative in dfopsieB. 

. Thqju are two other species of Copvolyulus indigenous 
to this country — O. Soldandla, which grows on sandy sea- 
shores, distinguished by its prostrate stem, kidney-shaped 
leaves, and pale puiple 'or pink flowers ; and G. arvensis, or 
small Bindweed, which is known by its creeping root pene- 
trating very deep into the soil, prostrate twining stems, and 
pale rose-coloured, or white flowers. The latter is fpumj on 
the borders of most corn-fields, and also by road-sides, flower- 
ing from June to September. 


SIX. 

BETULA ALBA, L. Birch 

Nat. Ord. Betueace®. 

F. BOULEATT. G. BlBKE, JJtBKEXBAUM. 

Description . — Trunk straight,* cylindrical, dividing towards 
the* top into numerous flexible? pendent branches^, the bark has 
a silvery appearance, and when old, peals tm transversely. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate, somewhat deltoid, acute, 
irregularly serrate, nearly smooth, and shining. Flowers 
small, destitute of perianth, amentaceous, and monoecious. 
Male catkins long, and composed of temate scales. Stamens 
11 or 12, with anthers grouped in fours. Female catkins 
shorter ana more dense, composed of 3-lobed scales, each 
which contains 3 flowers. Ovary compressed, 2-celled j styieef 
2, subulate; stigmas simple. Fruit compressed, membranous at/ 
the margin, containing a single seed. (Plate IV., fig. 3 : (1) male 
catkins ; (2) female catkin ; (a) scale detacher from the male 
catkin ; (b) scale from .-the female catkin ; (c) scale of the ripe 
fertile catkin ; (d) ripe fruit.) - 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Asia, North America. This 
elegant tree inhabits woods, especially in heathy soils and in 
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mountainous countries, flowering in tie early spring. It forms 
extensivg natural woods in tie Highlands of Scotland, and is 
one of tie last, productions of vegetation tov%rds the North 

Pole * c c . . 

Etymology. — The name is said to be derived from betu, tie 
Celtic appellation of the Birch. Bums has celebrated it as 
“ the fragrant Birk in woodbines drest” ' 

• Properties and Uses . — This tree is applied to numerous im- 
portant purposes by the inhabitants of Sweden, Lapland, and 
Russia. The Laplanders make of the outer bark, shoes for 
fishing, baskets/and fishing lines, by weaving slips of it togother. 
The dishes in which their fish is served at table are made of 
the same ’materials ; and a large thick piece of the bark, well 
dried, with a circular hole in the centre, the size of the neck, 
serves them for a cloak, which, when the opening in front is 
dosed with a wooden skewer, keeps them dry in the heaviest 
rains. The inner bark, which is thick, fleshy, fibrous and 
brittle, is made into nets ; and all the Laplander prepare 
leather by 1 Bteeping the ox-hides, which they obtain 'from 
Norway and Sweden, in a warm decoction of the bark for 
three successive days. This leather they prefer to any other, 
as it resists the water better* The Laplanders never make the 
bark into bread, as the Kamsclfatdales are said to do. {Flora 
Lappomca /jfc S71.) In some northern countries, houses are 
covered with the bark, and it is twisted into torches; good 
charcoal is made of the wood, and an oil is obtained from the 
degot, or white rind, which gives to the well-known Russia 
leather its superior qualities Guetard states, that before 
and subsequent to the era of Alexander the Great, the white 
inner bark of the Birch was the only paper used by the 
Gauls. 

While enumerating the various uses of the Birch, we must 
not omit to notice its manufacture into brooms, and the well- 
known instrupients of castigation, the “birchen sprays.” It 
seems to have been an emblem of authority in the early days 
of the Roman republic, since it was bound up in the fasces 
which were carried before the chief magistrates. 

The utility of the Birch as a dye has been confirmed by 
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numerous experiments. It affords a brown, yellow, fawn, or 
red colour, according to the mode by which it is prqp^red. . 

In many pirts of the country ^winw is made of the sap, 
which i^ procured in great quantities by boring a hole in the 
trunk of the tree early in the spring. The incision should be 
made at the top of the trunk or the branches, and prior to the 
appearance of the leaves. The juice thus obtained is limpid 
and sweetish, and readily passes into the vinous fermentation. 
Inspissated and set aside for some time in a ■cool place, it 
deposits crystals of a sweetish taste, resembling manna. 

The medical virtues of this tree are few and inconsiderable, 
nevertheless it has been much lauded. The juice, before 
mentioned, given to the extent of from two to five ounces, was 
esteemed an excellent depurative in cutaneous eruptions, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and lithontriptic. Bergius and Rosen 
state that it is vermifuge. They direct it to be preserved for 
use by pouring a little oil on the surface, by which means 
ijj.reay bfl'kept for several months. The leaves and the bark 
have' also enjoyed some reputation as detergent! and anti- 
septics. The Muscovite and Swedish peasants apply the 
leaves to any part affected with rheumatic pains, or gout, and 
experience relief from their sudorific action. The Laplanders 
obtain from the fissures of the? wood in old trees a substance 
resembling an agaric, which they use as TtwaM* and which 
forms their chief resource in all complaints where there is 
much pain and but slight inflammation. Linn eus further 
remarks in his Flora Lapponica, that it is *curious by what 
means they could have learned # the use of this remedy, since 
it is used nowhere throughout Sweden. They employ it to 
such an extent, that their faces and breasts are often covered 
with hideous cicatrices. They* also make a plaster, which is 
used to promote suppuration, by burning the middle layer of 
the outer bark, and before it is quite consumed, quenching it 
in water, and then blending it with the resin of the spruce fir 
to a proper consistence/ 1 
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XX. 

AKISTOLOCHIA CLE^ATITIS, L. Bibthwobt, 

t ( f 

Nat . Ord . Abistolochlb. 

F. Aribtoloche commune. G. Waldbebe ostebluzey. 

» * 

. Description. — Rootstock perennial, long, cylindrical, slen- 
der, creeping, and fibrous. Stems simple, upright, round, and 
striated, growing in a zig-zag direction, about 2 feet high. 
LeaVes alternate, petiolate, smooth, heart-shaped, obtuse, bright 
green above, paler and veined beneath. Flowers greenish, 
yellow, 4‘to 8 in a cluster, on short peduncles, springing 
from the axils of the leaves. Calyx monophyllous, tubular, 
swelling at the base, dilated on one side at the mouth, and 
lengthened into a strap-like lobe. Anthers 6, sessile on the 
ovary, which is inferior, oblong, angular, surmounted by a 
very short style, and a concave stigma, with 6 «divisiQps. 
Fruit an o4al, valvular, 6-cornere<J, and 6-celled capsule ; ’each' 
cell containing numerous triangular seeds. (Plate VI., fig. 1 : 
(a) the pistil, showing the*- inferior ovary, the very short style, 
and the stigma divided into 6 parts, at the base of which the 
anthers are situated ; (6) the ripe fruit, cut transversely, to 
show the 6 cteLls.^ 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, and in 
Western Asia. It occurs in woods, copses, and near the ruins 
of n unn eries in tne south-east of England, but it is not indi- 
genous. Flowers June to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is formed from apicrog, 
excellent, and Xo^tta, the puerperal state, in allusion to its 
reputed virtues in exciting the lochial discharge ; it is called 
CUematitis, from leAtj/xaric, a little vine. 

Properties and Uses. — The root has a slight aromatic 
smell, and a warm, bitterish taste. The juice gives a red 
tinge to blue paper, and the aqueous infpsion is not altered by 
sulphate of iron. Spirit is the best menstruum for extracting 
the virtues of the roots ; but by distillation in water, a smn.TT 
quantify of essential oil is obtained, having the odour and 
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’ taste of the root? Hippocrates, Gaiety and other writers, both 
of remote and more recent times, highly extol th^powers jf 
Aristolochia The root has beeq used foa suppressing uterine 
purgations, and as an alterant in gout. Dr. Gilibert attributes 
to the infusion diuretic and emmenago*gue properties, and 
recommends the powder of the root in wine, to be given in 
chlorosis, dropsical affections, intermittent fevers, and humid 
asthma. , 

Dr. Cullen, in his Materia Medica says, " In some cases of 
retention and chlorosis, as a warm and stimulating medicine, 
I have found it useful It makes a considerable part of the 
Portland powder, and has often been employed in the same 
manner as that powder, to be taken every day foi*a length 
of time. But though it may prevent the recurrence of the 
gouty paroxysms, the long-continued use of such medicines is 
extremely hurtful, and commonly brings on a general state of 
disease, more fatal than the original distemper.” Its use as a 
vulnerary**in common with many others, is now obsolete. 

' There are several other species of Aris bolochia^ possessing 
medicinal properties, and the A. Serpentaria, Virginian snake- 
root, or Birthwort, is a stimulating diaphoretic and tonic. 


XXL 

POLYGONUM BISTORTA,. L. 

Bistobt, ob Snaxeboot. 

Nat . Ord . Polygons. 

F. BlBTOBTE. 0. W EIZElJKNdTEBICH, NATTEBWTJBZ. 

Description . — Rootstock perennial, woody, tortuous, dark 
brown externally, reddish within, about the thickness of the 
finger, furnished with numerous slender fibres. Stem simple, 
erect, cylindrical, knotted at the joints, striated, smooth, a foot 
or eighteen inches high? Leaves alternate, ovate, entire, smooth, 
and waved ; radical ones large, and gradually tapering into a 
long footstalk ; those of the stem smaller, clasping and sub- 
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sessile, each with a long membranous stipufe. Flowers in a 
terminal, ^Jpnse, cylindrical spike; each flower supported on 
a very short stalk, «with shining, serrate, membranous bracts 
at the base. Calyx a light rose colour, divided into 5 seg- 
ments. Stamens 8, c tapering, exserted, with purple 0 anthers. 
Ovary superior, triangular, supporting 3 filiform styles, each 
terminated by a small, slightly capitate stigma. Fruit* a tri- 
angular, pointed nut, containing a single seed, surrounded by 
the persistent calyx (Plate VI., fig. 3 : (a) two flowers of unequal 
length, detached from the spike, with the membranous bracts 
at*the’base; (b ) the pistils; (c) the ripe fruit, accompanied 
with the persistent calyx) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic) Northern Asia, Western Asia 
to the Himalaya. In moist meadows in various parts of Britain. 
Flowers June to September. 

Etymology . — The name of the genus is taken from voXwc, 
many, and yovv, a joint, in allusion to the numerous joints 
of the stem. The term Bistorta is compounded ofi&is, twice, 
and tortus, ^twisted, expressive of the figure of the root. • 

Properties and Uses . — Most parts of this plant are applied 
to useful puxposes. Cattle in general are fond of it, though 
horses refuse it. The seeds have been used as food for birds 
and poultry. The young leaves and shoots were formerly 
eaten in hdfb puddings, and are still boiled as greens in the 
north of England, where the plant goes by the name of Easter- 
giant and Passions-dock. The root, however, is the most valu- 
able part of th& plant, possessing great astringency. It has 
been found to contain a large proportion of tannin and gallic 
acid ; o xali c acid was also defected in it by Scheele. 

After repeated washings, the root of Bistort loses its styptic 
qualities, and affords a considerable quantity of fecula, resem- 
bling starch, which in many northern countries, especially 
Russia, is mixed with wheaten flour and made into bread. 
Dr. Cullen observes, “ both by its sensible qualities, and by the 
colour it gives with green vitriol, and W the extracts it affords. 
Bistort seems to be one of the strongest of our vegetable 
astringents. As such we have frequently employed it, and 
particularly in intermittent fevers, in the quantity of three 
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drachms daily. The powdered root, in doses of a drachm^ 
hjm also been given in hemorrhage, diarrhoea, jyad chropic 
dysentery. The decoction formp an excellent gargle for scor- 
butic gums and ulcerated sore throat. 


XXII. 

POLYGONUM HYDROPIPER, L*. 
Arsmakt, ok Water-Pepper. 

Nat . Ord . Polygons je. 

F . Pebsicaibe bbulante, Poiyre d’eau. Q . W assebpfeffer. 

Bittern knotebicji. 

Description. — Root annual, aquatic, fibrous. Stem smooth, 
cylindrical, articulated, nearly erect, often branched, tinged 
with rcdf«l out 2 feet high. Leaves simple, alternate, smooth, 
shortly petiolate, lanceolate, acute, wavy, free froA spots, and 
furnished at the base with short truncated stipules of a reddish 
hue, Flowers in lax, filiform, drooping, lateral and terminal 
spikes, furnished with scaly bracks Perianth (calyx) usually 
4-labed, inferior, persistent, tinged with pink. Stamens 6, with 
short filaments and roundish anthers. Ovqjy %uperior, tri- 
gonous, compressed; styles 2, united halfway up, terminated 
by single stigmas. Fruit a compressed, triangular nut, con- 
taining a single seed. (Plate IV., fig. 4 : (a) th8 calyx, laid open 
to show the stamens ; ( b ) the pistil ; ( c ) the seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Northern temperate hemisphere, abundant 
by the sides of lakes and ditches in this country. Flowers 
August and September. • 

Etymology. — The specific name is a compound of the Greek 
vSc op, water, and the Latin piper, pepper ; of which there are 
synonymes in many languages. 

Properties and This plant has an acrid, biting taste, 

slightly resembling thit of peppermint, which is supposed to 
reside in the glandular dots sprinkled over its surface. It loses 
much of this property by drying, and like arum, the acrimony 
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is destroyed in the profees? of distillation, feergius remarks 
that the jMpseous in&sion is blackened by sulphate of iron> — a 
sure indication of an r astringent, principle. It has been used to 
dye woollen dotja of a yellpw colour. It is not eaten by any 
animal. In some parts of Germany this herb is kept in bed- 
'rooms for the purpose of dispersing fleas, as these insects, it 
is said, will not come where it is. Barriers sometimes use it 
as an application to fungous flesh and ulcers in animals, and 
a drachm of the powder of the dried herb given in honey is 
sai<| to destroy a species of worm which often proves fatal to 
sheep. 

The pungency of this plant has caused it to be employed 
as a rubefacient to the skin, in the same manner as mustard. 
It has been highly commended for cleansing atonic ulcers, and 
in gangrene. The leaves infused in boiling water, or a strong 
decoction of them, were also applied to tumours, bruises, and 
contusions. Linn eus, in his Flora Succica states that the 
Norwegians use the recent herb as a remedy for “toothache, 
either chewed or applied externally in the form of a poultice; 
or a strong decoction as hot as can be borne. 

The plant is not usec^n modem practice. 


XXIIL 

SOLANUM DULCAMARA, L. 

Bitter-sweet, or Woody Nightshade. 

Nat . Ord . Bolake.®. 

F. Douce amJsbe, Morelle . crimp aste. O. Alfbauken, 

Hibsohkbatjt. 

Description . — Root perennial, slender, woody, branched, and 
fibrous. Stems cylindrical, climbing, shrubby, alternately 
branched, somewhat angular, 6 or 7 feet high. Bark of 
the main stem ash-coloured; that of the branches purplish. 
Leaves alternate, acute, glabrous, sometimes pubescent, on 
long footstalks ; lower ones ovate, somewhat cordate, entire ; 
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tipper halbert-shaped Flowers in elegant, pendulous, cy- 
mOae racemes, opposite the upper leaves or tenSAnal Calyx 
small, divided into 5 obtuse segments. ‘Corolla wheel-shaped, 
divide into 5 reflexed, equal, acute segments, reddish purple, 
with 2 whitish green tubercles at the base of each. Stamens 5 ; 
anthers large, yellow, united into a cone-shaped figure. Ovary 
roundish, supporting a* thread-shaped style, longer than the 
stamens, and ter mina ted by an obtuse stigma. FAiit a smooth, 
oval, scarlet berry, containing numerous seeds, attached to a 
'fleshy receptacle. (Plate VII, fig. 3: (a) calyx^ stamens? and 
pistil; ( b ) corolla, laid open ; (c) a single stamen, showing the 
mode in which the pollen is discharged from the apertures at 
the top of the anther ; (d) the pistil ; (e) the fruit, cut longi- 
tudinally to show the position of the seeds. 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia, to 
North-Western India. Introduced in North America. In 
moist hedges and thickets in this country, embellishing the . 
shrubs round which it climbs for support, wit^ its elegant 
flowers and brilliant fruit. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology . — The etymology of the term Solanum is in- 
volved in some obscurity ; some have derived it from solari, 
to comfort, but the application df this is far from satisfactory. 
Th'e present species is called dulcamara, from dvj/ds, sweet, and 
amara, bitter, because of its bitter, and subsequently sweet 
taste in the mouth. The bitter is said to predominate in the 
spring. 

Properties and Uses . — The root and stem of the woody 
Nightshade, when bruised, diffuse a nauseous odour, and 
whether fresh or dried, invariably possess the union of proper- 
ties to which the plant owes its trivial name. M. Guersent 
thinks that the saccharine principle resides in the ligneous 
part, and the bitter principle in the cortical part of the old 
stems. Water extracts the virtues of the plant better than 
alcohol. An aqueous infusion, from 1 ounce of the twigs, 
afforded, according to* Hartmann and Kuhn, 5 drachms and 
35 grains of extract, while the spirituous tincture from a like 
quantity gave only 2 drachms and a half. 

The activity of this plant depends on an alkaloid, called by 
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Defosses, who first discovered, it, eolania or sdani/ne, which 
is also founVin the berries of the garden Nightshade, but tiot 
hi the leaves. Solatia is* obtained by treating the filtered 
juice with ammonia, jrherefcy a greyish precipitate is fcrmed. 
This deposit, collected upon a filter, washed, qnd treated with 
boiling alcohol, yields by evaporation the above salifiable base. 
When pure, it is white and opaque, 'having no smell, £ut a 
slightly bittlr and nauseous taste. It requires 8000 times its 
weight of hot water for solution, and is but sparingly soluble 
in aJcohoL It has an al kalin e reaction, and with acids forms 
neutral salts. Its action on animals is, to produce vomiting, 
which is generally succeeded by lethargic drowsiness. The 
ordinary effects of this plant are narcotic and diuretic. In 
large doses it occasions nausea, vomiting, syncope, palpitation, 
and convulsive twitchings of various parts of the body. 

"Whatever may be the medical value of the Dulcamara, it 
has been extensively employed in various acute and chronic 
diseases, l^inneus and Carrere employed it with advantage 
in chronic rheumatism. Many eminent practitioners have 
recommended it in various diseases. The best effects, how- 
ever, have been obtained from it in some obstinate cutaneous 
affections. At the present time Dulcamara is occasionally used, 
in the form o£ decoction, in rheumatic or cutaneous affections ; 
its real action sbems, however, to be unknown. It does not 
dilate the pupil of the eye, or produce dryness of the throat 
like belladonna, henbane, or stramonium. As much as three 
pints per day of the decoction have been administered without 
any marked action, and half a pound of fresh berries ihave 
been given with no ill effect. Dulcamara is much used in 
homoeopathic medicine. 

. The twigs are the part employed in medicine, and for this 
purpose they should be gathered either late in the autumn, or 
in the early spring. The shoots of a year or two old are the 
best. From the facts, as stated above, of the administration of 
ther fresh berries without ill effects, ‘the accounts of their 
deleterious nature have probably been much exaggerated ; for 
Duval also gave sixty, and even a hundred berries to dogs 
without any appreciable results; and the acute physiologist 
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Magendie' states, that he "would not hesitate to take those 
substances himself which he has observed to be.jcnocuoug to 
animals.” S§me cases of their noxious* and even. fktal effects 
on children are recorded. The wqpaen of Eljruria, according , to 
Matthiolus, employed the juice of the loerries as a cosmetic ; 
and a decoction of the stems is said to render the skin smooth 
-and'pleasant. ♦ 

The external use of the leaves is now nearly forgotten, hut 
in rustic practice they are sometimes applied externally, in 
form of poultice or fomentation, by beating up the leaves and 
stalks with a little hot water, or by making a strong decoction 
of them. These preparations are deemed of service in all hard 
and painful swellings, especially those of the kne^-joint, or in 
the female breast ; also in all contusions and bruises, for pro- 
moting the absorption of extravasated blood, by which means 
the blackness is speedily removed. 


XXIY. 

CENTAUREA CYANUS, L. , Blue-Bottle, Cornflower. 

Nat . Ord . Composite. 

F . Bluet, Aubifoin, Casselukettes. O . J£obnblume. 

Description . — Root annual, rather woody, fibrous. Stem 
slender, branched, striated, covered with loose cottonydown, 2 or 
3 feet high. Leaves alternate, Jong, straight, light green, some- 
what cottony, especially beneath ; lower ones generally toothed 
towards the base ; upper linear and entire. Flowers terminal, 
capitate, tubular, and 5-tootKed ; receptacle bristly ; involucre 
imbricated with greenish scales, their margin purple, ciliated, 
and serrated. Florets of the ray large, azure-coloured, funnel- 
shaped, those of the disk small and purplish ; the latter perfect 
and fertile, the former neuter. . Stamens 5, inserted upon the 
corolla between its lobes, filaments distinct, anthers united 
into a tube. Ovary simple, adherent with the calyx, which 
is placed beneath it, surmounted by a single style sheathed by 
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the anthers, and terminated by a bifid stigma. jPVuit an a che- 
niuip, crowned by a simple spreading pappus. Seed solitary 
in the pericarp, erect, exalb^minpus. (Plate V., fig. 3 : (a) floret 
« of the circumference or ray ; ^b) floret of the disk ; (c) the seed 
crowned by the pappus.) 

Distribution,. — Europe, Western Siberia, North-Western 
India. Introduced in North America. Abundant in corn-fields 
in this country, embellishing them with its brilliant flowers, 
which appear from June to September. 

Etymology . — The name is said to be derived from the 
Centaur tihirbn, who with some plant of this genus was fabled 
to have cured himself of a wound made by Hercules. It is 
called Cyanhs from mavtog, azure-coloured. 

Properties and Uses . — This plant has little to recommend 
it but its ornamental character. Several varieties are cultivated 
bin gardens, with white and purple flowers, but they must all 
3 d eld in beauty to the denizen of the fields. The expressed 
juice of the florets, with the addition of a little alum, makes a 
good ink; and may also be us^d as a water-coloijr, and for 
staining linen blue. The jdant was reckoned in former times 
antispasmodic, aperient, and diuretic, and contributed to swell 
the catalogue of vulneraries, *. being applied to contusions, 
wounds, and bites of venomous beasts. Ray mentions that 
the powder is 8 f the utmost service sprinkled over erysipela- 
tous affections. A famous collyrium, called in France eau de 
casselunettes, or break-spectacle water, was made from the 
flowers, and was cfeemed an excellent remedy in all cases of 
chronic inflammation of the eyes, and in dimness of Sight. 
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XXV. 

BORAGO OFFICINAIJS, L. Borage. 

Nat. Ord. Bobaginx®. 

?. Boubbachb oommCite. G. Boreagen, Bobetsc®. 

% 

Description. — Root long, whitish, divided, fibjous, mostly 
biennial. Stem much branched, erect, cylindrical, thick, 
succulent, clothed with stiff hairs ; about 2 feet high. Leaves 
alternate, undulated, hispid, deep green ; lower dnes obovate, 
petiolate, and eared at the base ; upper' ovate, nearly sessile. 
Flowers large, in terminal drooping racemes, on long- peduncles. 
Calyx divided into 5 deep, linear-lanceolate, persistent seg- 
ments. Corolla brilliant blue, monopetalous, wheel-shaped; 
tube short ; limb deeply divided into 5 acute segments ; orifice 
closed with prominent teeth, which are obtuse and notched at 
the end.** Stamens 5, very prominent ; filaments tapering, con- 
verging; anthers oblong, cpnnivent, fixed to the*middle and 
inner side of the filaments. Ovary 4-parted, with a cylindrical 
style, longer than the stamens, term'mated by a simple davate 
stigma. Fruit composed of four 1-seeded carpels. Seeds 
irregular, ovate, wrinkled. (Plate VII., fig. 2 : (a) the corolla, 
at the base of the tube of which are seen tie valves bearing 
the stamens; (6) the pistil; (c) one of the four nuts of the 
ripe fruit.)' 

Distribution. — Middle and Southern fturope, Northern 
Africa. Introduced into Ameijca. Having been long culti- 
vated in this country, it has become naturalized, and is some- 
times found on rubbish and waste ground. Flowers June and 
July. Varieties are met with in gardens, with white or purple 
flowers and variegated leaves. * 

Etymology. — The name is derived from cor, heart, and ago, 
to bring; because the plant was reputed to exhilarate the 
spirits. 

Properties and Uses. — The young and tender leaves are 
used as salads or pot-herbs, and formed an ingredient, with 
emon, sugar, wine and water, in the old English beverage 
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called a “cool tankard.”' Bees are fond of the flowers, and 
frequent ilfeftn much in summer and autumn. The stem and 
leaves contain a visdbus jtiice r of a saltish tasffe. This juice, 
or a decoction of fjhe leaves, inspissated, after a few days 
deposits crystals, which yield a great deal of nitre and muriate 
of soda, and which deflagrate on burning coals. t Geoffrey 
asserts that this plant attenuates grt>ss and thick humours, 
removes obstructions, increases the secretions, especially urine, 
perspiration and expectoration. He ordered it in pleurisy, 
peripneumonia, and in hypochondriacal and hysteric com- 
plaints. A conserve and a distilled water were also directed 
to be made with the flowers. 

Modern authors have proved that the plant has no sensible 
properties. 


XXVI. 

* 

BTJBTJS FBUTICOStTS, L. Bramble or Blackberry. 

Nat. Ord . Rosace.®. 

F. Rouen obdihaibB, Mubieb de% hazes. G. Bbohbeebstbauch. 

Description .-* Stems very long, sometimes an inch in thick- 
ness, deeply furrowed and angular, mostly hairy, when old of 
a purplish hue, apned with strong prickles. Leaves consist of 
5 stalked, acute, serrated leaflets, varying in figure, but 
generally obovate, the edges*- and point curved downwards, 
smooth, dark green above, downy and white beneath. Stipules 
2, at the base of the leaves. Flowers in long, narrow panicles. 
Calyx composed of 5 short, woolly, reflexed segments. Petals 
obovate, spreading, delicate, and crumpled, white or light pink. 
Stamens numerous, inserted on the calyx, filaments slender, 
shorter than the petals ; anthers globose, compressed, 2-lobed, 
and 2-celled, bursting longitudinally. Ovaries numerous, 
superior, 1 -celled ; styles small, hair-like, lateral ; stigmas 
simple and persistent. Fruit nearly globular, purplish black, 
composed of numerous, close, juicy drupes, placed upon a 
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protuberant, spongy receptacle. Seeds small, solitary, oblong.* 
(Plate V., fig. 4 : (a) stamen ; ( b ) pistil) y, # 

DistributiAi. — Europe (Arctic), jNorijiem Africa, Siberia, 
W[esterji Asia to Upper India. CJpmmon every hedge in 
this country. Flowers July to August, 1 ripening its fruit in 
September. 

Mymology. — The name is supposed to be derived from the 
Latin ruber or the Celtic rud, red. • 

Properties and Uses . — The bramble is applied to several 
economical purposes. It is useful in forming hedges. The 
shoots are very tough, and are employed by thatchers for 
binding their roofs, and by straw-hive and mat makers. The 
well-known fruit is made into pies and puddings by the 
cottager. The berries, eaten at the moment they are ripe, are 
cooling and grateful; a little before, they are coarse and 
astringent ; and a little after, disagreeably flavoured or putrid. 
The injurious effects attributed to them, when eaten plentifully 
by child&n, are probably owing to the latter circumstance. A 
very agreeable wine can be made from them. Some of the 
wines of France, it is said, are coloured with them. The 
bramble was considered by the old •physicians as a powerful 
astringent. It was used in all l^nds of hemorrhages, whether 
from the uterus, the lungs, the nose, or any other part of the 
body. For this purpose the leaves were* gathered in the 
spring, and dried; a good handful of them was infused in a 
quart of boiling water, and the infusion was ordered to be 
drunk freely. * 

The bruised leaves were applied to gangrenous ulcers, and 
Ettmuller recommends a decoction of the young leaves in wine, 
to be applied to certain cutaneous affections. 
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xxvn. 

VERONICA BECQAB\jNGA, L. Brooklimk 

Nat. Ord. Sceophtjl ari ne m. 

F. Ver^tique aquatiqtte. G. Bachbonen, W 4 SSERBtTNGEN.* 

‘ Description. — Root perennial, creeping, whitish, fibrous. 
Stem cylindrical, smooth, succulent, procumbent, rooting, 
reddish at the base, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves opposite, broad, 
elliptical, glabrous, succulent, with short petioles, and some- 
what serrated at the margin. Flowers in lateral axillary 
clusters, each flower on a slender pedicel, with 2 bracts at 
the base. Calyx persistent, 4-lobed. Corolla bright blue, 
monopetalous, wheel-shaped; limb divided into 4 unequal 
segments, lower one smallest. Stamens 2, inserted into the 
short tube of the corolla ; filaments spreading ; with oblong, 
somewhat arrow-shaped anthers. Ovary superior, compressed 
laterally, surmounted with a filiform style, aad- a simple 
emarginate stigma. Capsule obcordate, compressed, 2-celled, 
4-valved, containing m&ny roundish dark-coloured seeds. 
(Plate VII., fig. 1 : (a) the corotla ; (£>) calyx and pistil ; (c) fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa to Abyssinia, 
Northern Asia, "Western Asia to the Himalaya. Abundant 
on the margins of ditches, brooks, etc., in this countiy. Flowers 
May to September. 

Etymology. — fee name Veronica is of doubtful origin; it 
is generally supposed to have been altered from Betonica; 
that of Beccabunga, is Latinized from the German bachbunge ; 
bach in German, beek in Dutch, and beck in provincial English, 
signifying a brook. 

Properties a/nd Uses. — The Brooklime may be used as a 
spring salad, gathered and eaten with water-cress; and the 
water speedwell, Veronica AnagaUis, which closely resembles 
it in appearance, may be employed in the same manner. 

The leaves and stem have a bitterish and subastringent 
taste, with little or no acrimony. They are shown by chemical 
experiments, to be subacid and slightly astringent. 
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Boerhaave, Simon Pauli, and Vogel, speak of the efficacy 
of this plant in the highest terms, and it has alw^y^ been |t 
favourite remedy in scorbutic and cutaneous affections. 

Dr. Guersent, an eminent IVengh ph^siei^n, in his Die- 
tionnaire des Sciences Medicales, thus describes its character : 
“ In the early spring, when its growth is just commencing, and 
towards the end of summer, when fructification is proceeding, 
the Brooklime is merely aqueous, or astringent, and almost 
tasteless; but when the plant is fully developed, and ready to 
flower, it has a slightly bitter and acid flavour, rather more 
acrid and biting than that of water-cress. These serufi&le 
properties are much more apparent in those plants which grow 
on the banks of rivulets, and are exposed to the sun, than in 
those which vegetate under water or in the shade. Whatever 
may be its natural affinities, it has certainly less analogy, in a 
medical point of view, with other Veronicas, than with the 
family of the Crv^ifcree ; it agrees with them in its oily prin- 
ciple, whieffi is pungent and volatile, and only differs from them 
in being less acrid, and a little astringent. For thfs reason it 
is sometimes preferred to more active stimulants, which may 
occasion too much irritation and heat,%nd is not unfrequently 
added to the juice of cruciferous plants to modify their effects. 
The Brooklime acts in the sarAe manner as those vegetables 
which are designated by the name of antiscorbutics, though 
it does not appear to be endued with any special advantages. 
On account of its exciting and slightly tonic properties, it is 
suitable in some cutaneous and scorbutic affections ; it has also 
appeared to be serviceable in qpme kinds of phthisis, and 
atonic engorgements of the abdominal viscera which have 
supervened to irregular gout.” 

The bruised herb has been applied externally, for the pur- 
pose of cleansing foul ulcers, and to relieve piles, whitlows, and 
bums. 
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CYTISuS SCbPitRIUS, Link. Broom. 

Nat. Ord. Legukikosa 

F . (jpnfer 1 balaib. O . Pfbiemekebaut, Besexgehbtxbl 

Description. — Root hard, woody, furnished with several 
oblique fibres, yellowish. Stem shrubby, ascending, angular, 3 
to 8 feet high, branched with numerous straight, flexible, long, 
angular, smooth, evergreen twigs. Leaves, temate, solitary, 
oblong, downy, on footstalks of different lengtha Flowers 
large, papilionaceous, bright yellow, axillary, solitary or in 
pairs, on simple peduncles longer than the leavea Calyx 
tubular, purplish, divided transversely into 2 lips, the upper 
entire or with 2 small teeth, the lower 3-toothed. Corolla 
composed of 5 petals; vexillum or standard large, broadly 
ovate, and reflexed ; alae or -wings elliptical, spreading, convex, 
and united with the filaments ; keel formed of -2 petals, con- 
nected at the margin by soft hairs. Filaments 10, 9 of 
which are united at fete base ; unequal, incurved. Anthers 
oblong, orange coloured. Ovary compressed, oblong, haiiy, 
supporting a slender, curved* style, with an oblong stigma. 
Legume flaiten^d, oblong, hairy at the margin, deep brown, 
containing numerous roundish, compressed, shining seeds. 
(Plate VIII., fig. 2 : (a) the calyx ; (6) stamens ; (c) the pistil ; 
(d) the legume -or pod.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia. 
In this country it is abundant on heaths and commons. 
Flowers May and June. 

Etymology. — The etymology of the name is obscure, but it 
is^ supposed to be formed from the kvtktoq of the ancient 
Greeks; said to have been so denominated from the isle 
Cythnos, one of the Cyclades. 

Properties and Uses. — The Broom is applied to many 
useful purposes in domestic economy and agriculture. The 
flower-buds, pickled in vinegar, have been substituted for 
capers ; and the roasted seeds have been proposed as a substi- 
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*tute for coffee. The young and tender branches are sometimes 
mixed with hops in brewing. In Tuscany, the st^s of thjs 
plant, after beii% steeped, furnish a v^ry strong fibre, which is 
""manufactured into coarse cloth and gordage. In order to pro- 
cure this substance, the branches are cut 2nd laid in the sun; 
when they are quite dry, they are tied up in bundles and 
thrown into the water, being loaded with stonfl to make 
them sink, in the same maimer as hemp. When thg twigs are 
sufficiently soaked, they are taken out of the water and placed 
upon a sharp stone ; the bark is then stripped off, and the 
fibrous part is well beaten ; when dry it is carded and spun, 
and used for the same purposes as flax. The branches have 
also been used for tanning leather, for thatching cottages and 
ricks, to be made into besoms, and as a winter food for sheep. 
The old wood furnishes a beautiful material for veneering. 

The leaves and stalks of the common Broom have a 
nauseous and bitter taste, which they give out by infusion, 
both to Water and rectified spirit; the latter infusion is of 
a dark green, and the former of a brownish colour. An extract 
prepared from the above possesses all the virtues of the plant. 

Broom-tops are esteemed as cathartic and diuretic ; they 
are most celebrated for the latte* property. A decoction has 
been used in the cure of dropsy^ 

The flowers, infused in hot milk, have Jteeri applied to 
tetters and other obstinate cutaneous affections ; the decoc- 
tion being at the same time used internally. Bay mentions, 
that the seeds and flowers are reputed emetic and cathartic, 
which Woodville appears to doubt, because “ the former, when 
roasted, have been used as a substitute for coffee, and the latter 
employed as a pickle.” This objection is far from conclusive, 
when we reflect that the simple process of roasting or pickling 
is capable of dispersing even noxious qualities in many vege- 
tables. For medicinal purposes the younger twigs, both in the 
fresh and dried states, are used. They have a nauseous and 
bitter taste, and in the fresh state emit, when bruised, a 
peculiar odour. The principles of the plant are an acid body 
called scoparin, and an alkaloid called sparteine. Stenhouse 
ascertained that the amount of these two principles depends 
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much on external conditions, "Broom grown in the shade^ 
yielding 1 % as than that produced in open sunny places. He 
Mates that shepheijfls a^s well- aware of the fhrub possessing ^ 
jiarcotic properties, frorj having observed their ^heep to 
become' stupefied a&d excited when occasionally compelled to 
eat it’’— Pharmacograpkia, p. 150. 

The plflbt is still used as a diuretic and purgative, being 
applied tx$bh in the form of a decoction from the dried , and the 
juice from the fresh, plant. 


XXIX. 

BRYONIA DIOICA, L. 

Red-Berried or White Bryony. 

Nat . Ord . Cucubbitace.®. 

’ F . VlGNE BLANCHE, CoCIiEtTVB^E. , <?. ZaUNBEBE, GlCHTBDBE. 

Description .— Root ^perennial, very large, fleshy, yellowish- 
white, marked with superficial transverse lines, fibrous and 
branched towards the lowet part. Stems usually 5 or 6 feet 
long, slender, herbaceous, bradched, channelled, covered 'with 
small rough hairs, and climbing by means of numerous simple 
tendrils. Leaves large, alternate, palmated, with 5 acute, 
irregularly toothed -lobes, rough on both sides with minute 
callous points, and supported on long stalks, from whose base 
proceeds a long, simple, spiral tendril Flowers dioecious, in 
small clusters, springing from the axils of the leaves : male 
flowers have a short, campanulate, 5-toothed calyx, a mono- 
petalous corolla, with 5 ovate, spreading segments, yellowish- 
wfiite, streaked with green veins, and 3 short filaments, 2 of 
which are furnished with double anthers ; female flowers have 
a calyx and corolla, resembling those of the male, but smaller. 
Ovary inferior, 1-celled, surmounted by a short, erect, 3-deft 
style, terminated by large, spreading stigmas. Fruit a globose 
berry, 1-celled, many-seeded, about the size of a pea, at first 
green, afterwards bright red. Seeds about 5 or 6 in number. 
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small, ovoid, compressed, and enveloped in a nuttj}»gisd& 
pulp. (Plate Vin., fig. 3 : (a) corolla, spread upends |how fjjrat 
anthers; ( b ) <*rary, with its style* an<^ stigmas; (c) rips 1 
' ^fruits.) 

Distribution . — Europe from Denmark ^buthwards, Northed 
Africa, Western Asia. Abundant in hedges and ihicketn in 
England, but rare in Scotland. Flowers May to jSSptember. 

Etymology . — The genus is named Bryonia, from fipvw, to 
increase or grow rapidly, in allusion to the quick growth of 
? the plant. This species is called provincially Wild Vine, and 
Tetter Berry. 

, According to Miller, the roots of Biyony were formerly 
carried about the country and exhibited as’ mandrakes by 
certain impudent impostors, who thus reaped a golden harvest 
from the credulity of the common people. The mode by which 
. they obtained a resemblance to the human figure was this : — 
they found a young, thriving Bryony plant, and opened the 
earth rouftu it, taking care not to disturb the lower fibres; 
and being prepared with a mould, such as is used for making 
plaster of Paris figures, they fixed it dose to the root, and 
fastened it with wires to keep it in its $lace; then, filling up the 
earth carefully to the root, they left it to assume the prescribed 
figure. As it grows very rapidly, their object was generally 
accomplished in one summer. The leaves qjso were sold for 
those of the mandrake, though they bear no resemblance to 
each other. 

Properties and Uses . — The root of this plant seems to bear 

a considerable resemblance to that of arum. In its recent 

• • 

state it has a very disagreeable odour, and a nauseous, bitter, 
acrid taste, and is undoubtedly poisonous ; but the deleterious 
principle may be so far dissipated by repeated washings with 
water, as to afford a fine and white fecula, capable of furnish- 
ing an alimentaiy substance, which in seasons of dearth is the 
more valuable, as the root is very abundant and very volu- 
minous. Dioscorides informs us, that the young shoots may 
be eaten as asparagus; but he adds, they augment the quantity 
of the faeces and urine. The odour of the berries is slightly 
nauseous, and the taste insipid. A few of them have been 
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eaten without any remarkable effect being produced, but in all 
]^fobabi]jty c 'they partake of the noxious qualities of the root. 

A substance has ^beencdetected, by Brande^and Fimhaber, 
in the root, to jvhich the r name of bryonine has beep given;” - 
besides which, the root contains a large portion of gum and 
starch, a little sugar, some woody fibre, malate and phosphate 
of lime, ancl a peculiar vegeto-animal matter. Bryonine is 
'intensely titter, soluble both in water and alcohol, and appears 
to be the active principle of the root from which it is derived. 
Twenty-two grains of this substance killed a rabbit in ten 
hours, and thirty-four grains thrust under the skin of the neck 
and back of a dog, killed it in fifty-eight hours, causing 
extensive inflammation and suppuration around the wound. 
Bryonine, therefore, is a pure irritant, which does not appear 
to act through absorption. The improper administration of 
the root of Bryony has been followed by violent vomitings, 
accompanied with faintings, intense pain, profuse alvine evacu- 
ations, and the other effects of an acrid cathartic. * J 

The following case of poisoning is recorded in the Gazette 
de Santt, Dec., 1810. The writer says, “ I was called a few 
days ago to the assistance of a lying-in woman, whose infant 
was dead, and to whom a tfurgeon in the village ordered a 
drink prepared with an oundte of Bryony root infused in 
a quantity of water, and a strong decoction of the same as a 
wash, to stop the secretion of milk. On my arrival, four hours 
after this remedy ha^ been taken, she expired.” 

The root has been long known as a powerful cathartic and 
diuretic, and the juice, obtained from it by incision or other- 
wise, is a popular remedy in many countries. In Germany 
and Sweden the peasants scoop out a portion of the root and 
fill the cavity with beer, which 1 ' in the course of a night becomes 
emetic and purgative. The milky juice will exude for two or 
three days together in considerable quantity, and may be 
collected as the cavity becomes full. It was recommended by 
Dioscorides as a remedy in epilepsy.* Amaldus mentions a 
case of epilepsy which was cured by these means in three 
weeks. It has also been employed in dropsy, asthma, hysteria, 
and obstructions of the viscera. 
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Bryony root has been considered "as capable of furnishing 
various degrees of purgatives from the laxative to’$3b.e drastic, 
it has also been used in dropsy, as sin en^nenagogue, and as a 
vermifuge. With regard to this latter usf^ there are some ex- 
traordinary stories on record of its efficacy in expelling toads 
and frogs, and several nondescript animals, from the abdomen. 

As an external application, Bryony enjoyed the character 
of a powerful discutient. It was applied in the *form of a 
poultice to painful tumours, lumbago, and sciatica. Ettmuller 
recommends it in hydrocele and oedematous swellings of tsbe' 
feet and legs. Zacutus Lusitanus affirms that the expressed 
juice, made into an ointment with an equal quantity of tur- 
pentine and a small proportion of wax, has been known to 
cure scrofulous tumours. For medical purposes, the root should 
be dug up in the spring, cut into thin slices,' and dried quickly 
in a warm room. It docs not long retain its virtue. As a 
medicine the infusion seems to have been considered the best 
form. m 

The Black Bryony (Tarnus vulgaris) is sometimes con- 
founded with the plant just describ^. It* is, however, quite 
distinct, belonging to the Nat. Ord. Dioscoreacecs. It has a 
small, greenish-white perianth, divided into 6 deep segments, in 
the 'female flowers contracted at the neck ; ovate* shining, red 
berries ; heart-shaped, acute, entire bright glfcen leaves ; very 
long, twining stems ; and a large fleshy root, black externally. 
It flowers in June. Dr. Withering sflStes, . that the young 
shoots are good eating, dressed like Asparagus. The Moors 
eat them boiled with oil and salh .The root, which very much 
resembles that of the Bryonia dioica, except in colour, has 
been extolled by some writers, ^while others deny that it ‘pos- 
sesses any medicinal virtues. Sir John Hill affirms, that it 
is “ a very powerful remedy in nephritic cases, though not 
known in the shops, or used in modem practice. A syrup 
made with it is useful in asthma, and the bruised root has 
given relief in paralytic cases.” 
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XXX. 

MENYA’toTHEff TRIFOLIATA, L. 

Bucb^bean, or Marsh Trefoil. 

Nat. Ord. Gehtiaux®. 

F. M^stanthe, Tb^fle d’eau. G. Wabskkklee, Bittebbxee. 

Description . — Rootstock consists of numerous fibres, pro- 
ceeding from long, creeping, cylindrical, jointed rhizomes. Stem 
a simple, naked, cylindrical scape, about a foot high. Leaves 
radical, consisting of 3 smooth, obovate, obtuse, entire, bright 
green leaflets, somewhat undulated at the margin, seated on a 
very long petiole, shorter than the flowering stem. Flowers in 
a compound raceme, at the extremity of a scape which issues 
from the sheathing base of the leaves ; each flower supported 
by a pedicel, with a small, ovate, acute bracts at the base. 
Calyx smooth, divided into 5 doep, ovate segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, longer than the calyx, with a spreading limb 
composed of five ovate-lanceolate, acute segments, white, 
fringed internally with beautiful filaments, and tipped with 
rose colour. Stamens 5, filaments awl-shaped, alternate with 
5 hypogynous glands. Anthers sagittate, brownish yellow. 
Ovary oval, sufmounted by a simple style, longer than the 
stamens, and a capitate stigma, furrowed externally. Capsule 
oval, furrowed; 1 -celled, 2-valved ; valves bearing the seed in 
their axis. Seeds gldbose, or somewhat lenticular, smooth, 
shining, pale yellow. (Plate YII., fig. 4 : (a) the corolla, opened 
4o show the stamens ; (6) the fruit.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, North- 
Western India, North America. Frequent in marshes and 
watery meadows in this country. Flowers May to July. 

Etymology . — The generic name, is supposed to be derived 
from fitfvn, a month, and avBog, a flower, because it continues 
in flower about a month. It is called Trifoliata, from the simi- 
larity of its three leaflets to those of trefoil They were also 
considered to resemble those of the common garden bean; 
hence, the vernacular names Buckbean and Bogbean. The 
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term Buckbean is probably an alteration of the old English 
beck, a brook, qg watery place. 

Properties and Uses . — The •BucJcbe^k has no smell, but 
develops an intense bitterness, which #t ifaparts both to 
alcohol and water, either by infusion or maceration. The root 
affords a small portion of volatile oil, and a gum-resinous sub- 
stance, which, in addition to its bitterness, exhibits consider- 
able acidity and astringency ; — this is not perceptible to the 
taste, but is rendered veiy evident by the dark colour produced 
in the decoction by sulphate of iron. It also contains a small 
quantity of fecula, to which its nutritive properties are owing. 

Linneus informs us that in some parts of Lapland, where 
the Buckbean abounds, the roots are dug up and given to 
cattle, who eat it freely, instead of their usual food. In times 
of scarcity, the dried and pulverized roots, mixed with a little 
wheatcn flour, are not less useful as food for the distressed 
inhabitant- of that country ; but the bread thus made, is 
designated by Linneus as very bitter and detestable. The 
peasants of Westrogothia frequently use the leaves instead of 
hops for preserving their beer, whicl^ is thus rendered of an 
agreeable flavour as well as defended from acidity. It has 
been recommended for the saipe purpose to the poor of this 
country ; two ounces of the dried leaves being reckoned equi- 
valent to a pound of hops. In dyeing, they # afTord, according 
to Bechstein, a green and yellow colour. * 

The Buckbean is eaten by goats, and occasiohally by sheep. 
It has been asserted, that sheep affected* with the disease called 
rot are quickly recovered by feeding in the marshy meadows 
where this plant abounds. 

Like most of the Gentianeqf, and other bitter plants, the 
Buckbean acts as a powerful tonic on the animal economy. 
Its exciting influence upon the stomach and intestines, when 
administered in a large dose, is such as to produce vomiting 
and purgations ; as observed by Willis, when it was given in 
powder to the extent of twb scruples ; but in a small dose its 
action is very different. 

In many countries, especially in Germany, this plant has 
been used medicinally for a long period, and esteemed almost 
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a panacea. Its efficacy has been extolled in nervous diseases, 
sufch ad periodical headaches, hypochondriasis, r palpitation of 
the heart, paralysis, 'tetc. Willis used it as a vermifuge for 
children, in the Closes of hfilf a drachm to one drachm every 
morning, fasting, for several days together, "which was followed 
by an abundant evacuation of intestinal worms. Simon Pauli, 
Dodoens, Willis, and others, have eulogized it more or less as a 
remedy in icterus and abdominal obstructions, uterine haemor- 
rhages, dropsy, cachexia, scrofula, and rheumatism. It has been 
laGded even in pulmonary consumption ; its efficacy in inter- 
mittent fevers, however, is better authenticated. It has conse- 
quently been used as a substitute for bark, and as it grows in 
marshy districts, where remittent and low fevers abound, it 
has been deemed by some as a specific in those diseases. The 
celebrated Boerhaave, in his own case of gout, found benefit 
from drinking the juice mixed with whey ; and Dr. Alston 
and others bear witness to its efficacy in keeping off jfche gouty 
paroxysms. Dr. Cullen relates, that “ he had several instances 
of its good effects in some cutaneous diseases of the herpetic 
or Beemingly cancerous kind. It was taken by infusion in the 
manner of. tea.” Externally, it has also been variously em- 
ployed. Schulz found the pain , of gout mitigated by applying 
the fresh leaves to the part affected. The juice has been used 
as a detersive in scorbutic and other ulcers. The decoction 
has been administered, in baths and fomentations, in some 
chronic diseases < of the skin. "But it must not be forgotten, 
that its application to' ulcerated parts has been followed by 
swelling and inflammation'; fend its internal use by dyspnoea. 
And though these ill effects are soon dissipated by the suspen- 
sion of the medicine, they form a sufficient reason for abstain- 
ing from it in plethoric subjects, in delicate and irritable habits, 
and in all diseases accompanied with inflammation .” — Flore 
Medicale” 

The leaves should be gathered in May and June, before the 
flowers are perfectly developed; fend being well dried, they 
may be preserved for Use. 
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XXXI. 

RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, L. C<JkaroN Buckthobn. 

Nat. Ord. Rhahnele.' 

F. Nkbpbun, Boubg-epeje. G. Kbeuzdobnbeebkx, Wegdobn. 

Description . — A much branched, rigid shrub, 5> to 10 feet 
high. Wood of a yellowish colour ; bark smooth, dark brown. 
Leaves alternate, simple, ovate, petiolate, downy when young, 
subsequently smooth, finely serrated, deep green, marked with 
parallel and convergent nerves; the serratures glandular. 
Flowers dioecious, greenish yellow, in dense fasicles in the 
axils of the leaves ; each flower supported on a slender pedicel 
Calyx of male flower campanulate, with 4 ovate segments; 
petals 4, oblong, ovate, at the base of which the 5 stamens are 
inserted. Female flower has 4 linear, incurved petals, abortive 
stamens, Tin inferior ovary, and 4 spreading styles, united half- 
way up, terminated by a small stigma. Fruit small, globose, 
black, containing a nauseous pulp, and generally 4 seeds, ovate, 
rounded at tho back, and flatten ed^at the sides. (Plato X., 
fig. 2 : (a) male flower ; Q>) female flower ; (c) ripe berry.) 

•Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Culti- 
vated in United States. Frequent in woods and hedges in 
many parts of England. Flowers May to July. Fruits ripen 
ii\,September. •. , 

Etymology . — The generic name is deriveef from the Latin, 
ramus, which was formed frorq the Greek, panvog, and that 
from the Celtic, ram, a branch. 

There is another species indigenous to Britain, the Alder 
Buckthorn (12. Frangula), tlffe berries of which are dark 
purple, and contain 2 seeds. Gathered before they are npe, 
they dye wool green ; when ripe, a bluish green. The bark 
has been used in medicine as a purgative, and affords a yellow 
dye. The leaves are eatqp by goats and sheep; the flowers 
are peculiarly grateful to bees. The wood is used for making 
charcoal in the manufacture of the better kinds of gun- 
powder, and is known as dogwood. 
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Properties and Ueeas— The, unripe berries of the -common 
Bjfickthqra,. yield a saffron-coloured juice, which is used to 
stein maps or paper. Krom the ripe berries ‘feap-green ( vert 
de veme, Fr. ; wftgMLn, ,Ger.) is obtained, nearly e*pial to 
that prepared from She Avignon berries ; but if the fruit is 
gathered late in autumn, the juice is purple. The wood 
furnishes an excellent material for turnery, and the bark 
affords a yellow and brownish red colour. Goats, sheep, and 
horses eat the leaves, but cows refuse them. Homberg 
mentions that the flesh of birds which feed on the berries is 

r; 

purgative. 

The ripe berries contain a green succulent pulp, of an 
unpleasant odour, and a bitter, nauseous, and somewhat acrid 
taste. The aqueous infusion is reddened by nitric and sul- 
phuric acid, and is rendered black by sulphate of iron. The 
berries yield a colouring matter, as already mentioned, of 
a greenish yellow colour, which is found in the fruit of many 
other Rhcvnmece, and is thought to contain tannin, ^albumen, 
acetic acid, sugar, and an azotized substance. 'Buckthorn 
berries have been msed medicinally from time immemorial as 
a drastic purgative. They do not operate, however, without 
producing severe griping, with dryness in the throat, which 
require considerable dilution to bbviate. The most convenient, 
as well as pleasant method of taking this medicine, is in the 
form of a syrup prepared from their juice, which has been 
highly commended i» dropsy, chronic diseases of the skin, 
gout, .eta It was frequently prescribed by Sydenham. This 
acute physician, however, did not overlook the thirst and dry- 
ness of the throat produced by it; and therefore ordered a 
basin of soup to be taken immediately after it, to obviate 
these effects. 

Its use at the present time is much more as a medicine for 
animals than for man. The bark has been recommended as a 
tonic, or gentle astringent, taken either in powder or decoction; 
in the latter form it has also been used in inveterate inflam- 
mation of the eyes, and in some obstinate cutaneous diseases. 
Both the common and the Alder Buckthorn are frequently 
employed in veterinary practice, as brisk purgatives for cattle. 
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The berries of the latter are thought to be inferior to those of 
the former, for which they have been substituted ; # but the 
fraud may be discovered by opening the berry, which in the 
common Buckthorn contains four geeds/in t£ie Alder Buck- 
thorn only two. 


XXXII. 

AJUGA REPTANS, L. ' Bugle. 

Nat . Ord. Labiate. 

F. Btolb bampantk, Petite oonsoude. (?. Kbiechbndeb, 
Wkisebqunzbl. 

Description . — Root perennial, slender, very fibrous, greyish 
colour, stoloniferous. Flowering stem erect, simple, quad- 
rangular, smooth or somewhat downy, 6 to 12 inches high. 
Leaves opposite, ovate, somewhat crenate, more dense towards 
the root, broad, and tapering into a footstalk. Flowers purplish 
blue (sometimes white or flesh-colour), nearly sessile, dis- 
posed in whorls, rising from the axilafof the bracts, which are 
often purplish. Calyx short, persistent, monophyllous, with 5 
nearly equal, pointed segments? Corolla monopetalous, irregu- 
larly labiate ; upper lip short, erect, compose^ of 2 very small 
teeth; lower one larger, spreading, 3-lobed, the middle lobe 
emarginate, ample. Filaments incurred, longer than the 
upper lip, didynamous. Ovary superior, 4-lof>ed, depressed in 
the centre, surmounted by a simple incurved style, terminated 
by a bifid stigma Fruit consists* of 4 ovate-oblong grains, 
situated in the bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate IX., 
fig. 1 : (a) an isolated flower; (ft) the calyx ; (c) the pistil.) 

Distribution . — Europe^ France, Germany, Denmark, etc. 
Abundant in copses, woods, and moist meadows in this 
country. Flowers from May to July. 

Etymology . — The derivation and meaning of the term 
Ajuga have somewhat puzzled etymologists. Some have 
derived it from abigo, to drive away, or from a, privative, 
and jugvm, a yoke. The common name, Bugle, is taken from 
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Bugula, which is supposed to be a diminutive of Buglossum, 
which thi&jplant somewhat resembles in medical properties. 

Properties and Z7ses.-c-The economic uses <Jf this plant are 
few. The Italians ai^e said to c eat the young shoots, in spring, 
as a salad. Sheep aid goats eat it ; horses and swine refuse it. 
Brugmans considers it hurtful in meadows, but he does not 
state for what reason. 

The leaves are sweetish to the taste at first, subsequently 
rather bitter and astringent. The root manifests a slight 
astringency, and a strong infusion is rendered black with 
siflphate of iron. 

This plant, though long banished from the pharmacopoeias, 
was highly extolled by some of the ancient physicians, and is 
still occasionally resorted to in rustic practice. It is well 
described by the author of the Flore Medicate , as follows : 
“The more we examine the feeble qualities of Bugle, the 
more we are astonished to see it occupy an eminent place in 
the ancient pharmacologias. Ettmuller and Rivier^deemed it 
efficacious in pulmonary phthisis and quinsy ; Camerarius and 
Dodoens prescribed it in obstructions of the liver ; Mauchart 
gave it a place in his eau viscerate. It has been recommended, 
says Fourcroy, in haemorrhages, spitting of blood, emaciation 
and dysentery, and the name o $ petite consoude has been given 
it, because it was thought capable of soldering, if we may so 
speak, the wounds of blood-vessels. The bruised leaves were 
applied to ulcers, cutr, and contusions ; they were also an in- 
gredient in th e* eau d'arquebxisadc. The more scrutinizing 
observations of the present day, however, have stripped the 
Bugle of all its renown, indeed, far from enjoying any pre- 
eminence, it is less valuable than some of the commonest 
Lahiake . Its distilled water, says Gilibert, is no better than 
common water, and this much-vaunted vulnerary only cures 
wounds which nature would soon have healed without any 
assistance/’ 

A strong infusion of the plant, mixed with a little honey of 
roses, has been recommended in ulcers of the mouth and 
throat. 
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XXXIII. 

ANCHUSA OFFICINALIS, I| Bjigloss. 

Nat. Ord. BoRACtraxas. 

F. Buglosbe. O. Ochsekzunge. 

'Description . — Root perennial, oblong, b ranchedf about the 
thickness of the finger, reddish brown externally, nearly white 
within, succulent and inodorous. Stem nearly 2 feet high, 
covered with thick rough hairs. Leaves alternate, oblong- 
lanceolate, entire, clothed with hairs, each of which proceeds 
from a hard white tubercle. Flowers in unilateral, crowded, 
terminal spikes. Calyx persistent, monophyllous, with 5 deep, 
oblong, acute segments. Corolla purplish blue, monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped; mouth of the tube closed with 5 bearded 
scales ; limb spreading, divided into 5 rounded segments. 
Stamens ,*J, short, alternate With the scalos, and terminated by 
oblong anthers. Ovary divided into 4 rounded lobes, from the 
centre of which rises a simple filiform style, tipped with a 
bifid stigma Fruit consists of 4 ov^ wrinkled nuts, concave 
at the base, fixed to the bottom df the calyx. (Plate IX., fig. 2 : 
(a) -calyx; (6) corolla; (c) fhe same opened to shoW the 
stamens and valves ; (d) the pistil.) . 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia An alien in this 
country, but occasionally met with in waste places near the 
sea. Flowers June to July. 

Etymology . — It was formerly called Buglossum, hence the 
English name Bugloss, and its synonymes in many other 
languages, from fiovc, an ox, and yXwacra, a tongue, in allusion 
to the long rough leaves. * 

Properties and Uses . — According to Linneus, the tender 
leaves of Bugloss afford a wholesome and nutritious food, and 
are often boiled and eaten like cabbage. The leaves are juicy 
and the roots mucilaginoug. Animals in general will feed on 
the plant. The flowers are melliferous, and very attractive to 
bees. 

This plant bears a very striking analogy in its properties 
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to borage, for which it -is often substituted. They equally 
abound jxfja. viscous juice, and both were highly extolled by 
the therapeutists of old 'as cordials, tonics, atd exhilarants. 
They were reckoned particularly serviceable in melancholy 
and hypochondriacal*diseases, and in inflammatory complaints. 
Bay considered them to possess anti-epileptic virtues, and 
Chomel states that he found a decoction of the leaves useful in 
dysentery* 

A preparation made from the root of this plant is used by 
tljg Chinese, for promoting the eruption of the small-pox. 


XXXIV. 

ARCTIUM LAPPA, L. Burdock. 

Nat . Ord. Composite. 

F. Baedane, Glouteeon. O. Klettk, Rosskibtt^ 

Description . — Boot biennial, thick, long, cylindrical, fusi- 
form, brownish externally, white within, somewhat branched 
and fibrous towards the base. Stem herbaceous, annual, 
branched, striated, sometimes tinged with purple, 3 or 4 feet 
high. ’ Lower leaves very large, alternate, cordate, petiolate, 
toothed or somewhat crenate at the margin, green above, 
slightly cottony beneath ; gradually decreasing in size towards 
the top of the_ stem,*so as to be nearly ovate. Flowers on 
short peduncles, purplish, more numerous towards the top 
of the stem. Involucre globose, greenish; scales imbricate, 
lanceolate. Florets surrounded by the involucre, and seated 
on a ^paleaceous receptacle. Corolla with a long slender tube, 
and a regular ovate limb, divided into 5 linear spreading 
segments; filaments hair-like, very short; anthers forming a 
cylindrical tube as long as the corolla. Ovary oblong, downy ; 
style filiform, longer than the stamens ; stigma reflexed. Fruit 
of many solitary, oblong, brown, angular grains, crowned with 
a simple and short pappus. (Plate VTO., fig. 1 : (a) involucre 
■cut through vertically, showing the situation of the fruit ; (6) 
floret of the natural size ; (<?) isolated fruit or achenium.) 
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Distribution. — Europe, Northern and Western Asia. 
Abundant by road-sides and waste places in tBil country. 
Flowers July slid August. * 

Etyiptilogy. — The generic name «is drived! from apttroq, a 
bear, in allusion to the roughness of tA fruit. It is well 
known in rural districts by the name of Bur and Clot-bur, 
from the singular manner in which its hooked bristles adhere 
to every object with which they come in contact Whence the 
specific name Lappa, from Xafiuv, to lay hold of, or as some 
think, from llap, a hand, in Celtic. m ■ 

Boys in the country have a method of catching bats by 
throwing up the tenacious involucres of this plant, whitened 
with chalk, in the way of their flight ; the bats, attracted by 
the object, hasten towards it, entangle their membranous 
wings in its hooked bristles, and are thus brought to the 
ground. 

Properties and Uses. — The stems of Burdock before the 
flowers appeal’, stripped of their outer rind, have been proposed 
as a substitute for asparagus, or to be eaten with vinegar and 
the yolk of eggs, in the form of a salad. The root contains a 
saponaceous substance, which has b^en advantageously em- 
ployed in washing ; pure starch h*as been obtained from it, and 
the ashes produced by burning* the plant green, between the 
period of flowering and seeding, yield a Jarge proportion 
(nearly one part in three) of very pure subcarbonate of potass. 
Schaeffer fabricated a greenish white pap%r fronj the outer rind 
of the stem. Few quadrupeds browse *upon this plant, except 
the ass, and occasionally kine and goats; birds feed on the 
seeds, and snails and caterpillars on the Ieavea 

Virgil recommends it to be extirpated from meadows in 
which sheep are fed, as it lessens the quantity of their wooL # 
Besides the subcarbonate of potass already mentioned, it is 
said to yield salts of nitre, and a large quantity of inuline. 
The roots have a sweetish taste at first, followed by a slight 
austerity and bitterness ; their juice slightly reddens litmus 
paper. The leaves and seeds are bitter, with a slight acridity ; 
the bitterness of the seeds appears to reside in the integu- 
ments, the interior being of a farinaceous and oily nature. 
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The Burdock enjoyed great reputation formerly as a 
d£teigeat,Vdiuretic, and diaphoretic. Ancient authors, as 
usual, are very loud in 1 its praise. Simon ^auli extols its 
effects in lues vener|a, especially in patients already epaaciated 
or of very delicate constitutions. Henry III., King of France, 
according to Riverius, was cured of this disease by Petrus Pena, 
who administered to him a decoction of the root ; Csesalpinus 
found the' same decoction useful in cases of bloody and purulent 
expectoration; and Forestus mentions a case of gout cured by 
tjris remedy. Sir John Hill, in his work on the management 
of the gout with the virtues of Burdock, London, 1777, con- 
sidered it quite a specific in gout, to which disease, however, 
he at last fell a victim. Similar praise is bestowed upon it 
as a remedy in calculous and gravelly disorders. Lieutaud 
relates an instance of its efficacy in obstinate rheumatic pains. 

Externally, the leaves of the Burdock have been found ex- 
tremely resolutive as an application to indolent tumours, and 
have been used with success by empirics to certain swellings 
of the knee joint, which had excited the greatest alarm. The 
manner in which it has usually been applied, has been by 
boiling the leaves in urine and bran, and forming them into a 
poultice. The bruised leaved, or the rasped root, are found an 
excellent application to foul 4 sloughing ulcers, and also to 
certain obstinate and foul cutaneous eruptions. Ettmuller 
commends the application of them hot, to parts affected with 
the gout, and to bruises where there is much extiavasation of 
blood. 

Decoctions of the Burdock root, says Withering, are 
esteemed by judicious physicians as equal, if not superior, to 
sarsaparilla Dr. Woodville says, "As a diuretic, we have 
known it succeed in two dropsical cases, where other powerful 
medicines had been ineffectually used : and as it neither 
excites nausea, nor increases irritation, it may occasionally 
deserve a trial, where other active remedies are improper.” 
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XXXV. 

PIMPJNELLA SAXIFRAGl, I* B^rneb-Saxifrage. 

Nat . Ord . Umbelliferje. 

F . Bougage-Saxifbage, Bouquetin. G . Steinbibebnelle, 
Rosbbibernelle. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, cylindrical, fusiform, 
whitish, somewhat fibrous, and marked with annular strira.' 
Stem erect, round, striated, pubescent when the plant is in 
flower, afterwards smooth, jointed; a little branched towards 
the top, 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves variously shaped; 
those of the root pinnate, composed of from 5 to 7 rounded and 
more or less toothed leaflets, terminal one often 3-lobed ; they 
soon wither, and are rarely found after fructification has com- 
menced : <^uline leaves bipinnate, with linear acute segments. 
Flowers in terminal umbels, flat, drooping before flowering, and 
consisting of several rays. Calyx teeth small, or none. Corolla 
white, composed of 5 inversely heryt-shaped or somewhat 
ovate petals, inflexed at the point. Filaments white, spreading; 
filiform, and furnished with roundish anthers. Ovary qyate- 
oblong, striated, supporting 2 short styles terminated by simple, 
globose stigmas. Fruit contracted at the sid<5s, ovate, striated, 
crowned with the swollen base of the reflexed styles; carpels 
marked with fine, slender, equal ridges, of which the lateral 
ones are marginal. Seeds gibbous, and nearly flat in front. 
(Plate IX., fig. 3 : (a) floret magnified ; ( b ) the fruit.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Siberia to Dahuria. Abun- 
dant in dry, gravelly, or chalky pastures in this country. 
Flowers July and August. 

Etymology . — The generic name, Linneus informs us, is 
altered from bipennula , twice-pinnated. The great variety in 
the form of the leaves occasions a resemblance between them 
and those of many other 0 plants ; hence the specific name 
Saxifraga, and the common name Bumet-Saxifrage, from their 
similari ty to those of the common Burnet (Sangui&orba ojjici- 
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There is another British species, the great Bumet-Saxi- 
fijage {Mvtnpmdla magma), which grows in woods and shady 
places, and is like the foregoing in habit, but xt is larger in all 
its parts, and the ^pper* leaves are much broader and less 
divided. The Anitfe (Pimpvnella Awimm), well known for 
its aromatic and carminative properties, is not indigenous to 
Britain, but is sometimes cultivated in gardens ; its seeds are 
annually ftnported in great quantities from Spain and Malta, 
France, Germany, etc., as well as from Chili. A variety of the 
plant now before us is found in some parts of Prussia and 
Germany, it yields an essential oil of a fine blue colour, 
which it imparts to brandy. The juice of the root is likewise 
blue. 

Properties a/nd Uses . — The young leaves and shoots of this 
plant are said to be very palatable, and are eaten as salad. 
Small bunches of them tied together, and suspended in a cask 
of beer or ale, impart to it an agreeable aromatic flavour ; and 
it is asserted that they tend to correct tart and spoiled wines. 
.Almost all quadrupeds will feed on this plant, and it is reputed 
to be a wholesome fodder for cows, and to increase their milk. 
It has been used externally to remove freckles. 

The root has a strong unpleasant smell, and a warm, pun- 
gent,* and bitterish taste, which® is considerably diminished by 
drying or on being long kept. Its virtues are partially ex- 
tracted by water, and completely by rectified spirit. When 
large, quantities of the root are distilled with water, a small 
quantity of essential oil, extremely acrid and fiery, may be 
obtained. Bergius considered the root resolvent, diaphoretic, 
stomachic, and diuretic. Boerhaave used it in dropsy and 
asthma. Hoffinan recommended it as an emmenagogue. The 
German physicians have used it for removing tumours and 
obstructions of the glands, and in scorbutic and cutaneous 
disorders in general The root has also been used as a mas- 
ticatory in toothache, and to stimulate the tongue when that 
organ becomes paralytic. The powdered root was formerly 
united with arum, being considered an acrid stimulant. 
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XXXVI. 

RJJSCUS ACULEATUS,* L.„ Bujches/s-Bboom. 

Nat. Ord. Lilia ceje. 

* 

F. Houx fbelon, Fbagon piquant. G. Stechlioheb Maubdobn, 

Mybtendobn. 

Description . — Root perennial, thick, twining, and fibrous, 
like that of asparagus. Stems cylindrical, furrowed, smooth, 
flexible, dark green, 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves minute 
scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches, which are sharp- 
pointed, smooth, very rigid, and pungent, bearing the solitary 
flower on their upper surface. Flowers dioecious, small, white. 
Males have an inferior perianth of 6 leaves, filaments combined 
at the base, terminated by 3 spreading anthers, seated on the 
edge of a tubular coloured nectary : the females have a peri- 
anth and ° nectary, as in the male. Ovary superior oblong, 
supporting a short, thick style, terminated by an obtuse 
stigma. Fruit a large globose scarlet berry,. 3-celled, each cell 
containing 1 or 2 seeds, large, shiniifg, nearly spherical, and 
enclosed in a sweetish pulp. (Plate VIII., fig. 4 : (a) the flower, 
situated on the leaf-like branch ; ( b ) the flower, isolated ; (c) 
the seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards. Northern 
Africa, Western Asia. In heathy places# and woods, in many 
parts of the south of England. Naturalized in Scotland and 
Ireland. Flowers February to j^jriL 

Etymology . — It was anciently called Bruscus, derived, it 
is said, from bens, box, and helen, holly, in Celtic, signifying 
Box-holly. Other names for it are Knee-holly and Pricl^ly 
Pettigree. 

/. Properties and Uses . — The tender shoots, just after they 
appear in spring, are sometimes gathered by the poor, and 
eaten like those of asparagus. The branches were formerly 
used by butchers to sweep their blocks, and in Italy, and some 
other countries, they use them for manufacturing brooms and 
bee-hives. The branches, with the ripe fruit on them, were 
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formerly stuck up in sand, with the stalks of peony and iris 
djsplayiq£ ^bheir capsules of ripe seeds; the^ three together 
made a winter nosegay Tor rooms. In landscape gardening, 
the plant is vdiuablft as an evergreen which will grow under 
the drip of other treks. 

The root is athirst sweetish to the taste, afterwards hitter ; 
it was formerly reckoned one of the five greater aperient roots. 
The berrifes contain a sweetish pulp. The seeds have been 
used as a substitute for coffee, but they are said to render the 
lj£uid diuretic. The root of this plant has been long disused 
as a medicine, but it was once highly recommended as an 
aperient and diuretic in dropsies, urinary obstructions, and 
gravel. Dioscorides, Riverius, and Bauhin, all record cases 
cured by this remedy alone. Ettmuller strongly recommends 
it as a valuable remedy in scrofulous tumours and ulcers. 

To form the decoction, an ounce of the dried root was 
boiled in a pint and half of water down to a pint, of which a 
wineglassful was taken three times a day, or more frequently^ 
according to circumstances. For the infusion, half an ounce of 
the root, bruised, -was ^dded to a pint of boiling water, and 
drunk as tea. A distilled water has also been made from the 
leaves and berries. 


XXXVII. 

CALAMINTHA OFFICINALIS, Moench. 

Calamint. 

Nat. Orfl. Labiatji. 

F. Caiament. O. Bebgmubzb. 

Description . — Root perennial, spreading, fibrous. Stems 
upright, bushy, obtusely quadrangular, pubescent, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves ovate, somewhat cordate at the base, bordered 
with shallow serratures, rather obtuse, hairy. Flowers spring 
from the axils of the leaves or bracts, on branched stalks, 
lower flower-stalks shorter than the leaves. Calyx bilabiate. 
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tabular, marked with 13 nerves; upper lip 3-toothed, lower 
bifid, the teeth downy, slender, longer than those j€W upper 
lip; mouth clothed with a few wfiite hairs. Corolla light 
reddish ^purple with dark spots* twice m lon§; as the calyx, 
bilabiate ; upper lip slightly concave, wit% reflexed 'edges and 
emarginate ; lower lip trifid, the middle lobe emarginate. Sta- 
mens didynamous, ascending, shorter than the upper lip, with 
filiform incurved filaments, tipped with free 2-lobeA anthers. 
Ovary 4-cleft, - with a filiform style, terminated by a stigma 
divided into 2 acute lobes. The fruit consists of 4 grains 
enclosod in the dry persistent calyx. (Plate IX., fig. 4 : (a) the 
calyx ; ( b ) "the corolla seen in iront.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, Northern 
Africa, Western Asia. Introduced in North America. Not un- 
frequent in this country by waysides, borders of fields, and 
hedge-banka Flowers July aud August. 

Etymology . — The name is derived from koX oq, good, and 
filvQa, mint, an appellation bestowed on a plant whose scent 
drove away serpents. 

The Lesser Calamint ( Galamintha Ejepetu), which is by some 
considered a variety or sub-species of •€. officinalis, is said to 
fye equal, if not superior to it, in virtues. It is rather smaller 
in all its parts, especially the leaves, which are more strdngly 
serrated ; the white hairs in the mouth of the calyx are more 
dense and prominent; the corolla is variegated with pale 
purp le and white, and is downy externally ; and the odour of 
the plant is stronger, and resembles that of pennyroyal. 

Properties and JJses. — The common Calamint has a strong 
and aromatic smell, and an aromatic pungent taste. Water 
extracts by infusion nearly all its virtues ; and by distillation 
with that fluid, a considerable * quantity of essential oil ^is 
obtained, of a very pungent taste, and smelling strongly 
of the herb. Rectified spirit extracts its virtues better than 
water, and is rendered of a deep green colour. 

This plant is reputed excitant and nervine, but as it enjoys 
these properties in common with many other of the Isxbiatce, 
•without any remarkable pre-eminence, it has fallen into 
disuse, except as a rustic medicine. Nevertheless, Ettinuller 

o 
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coosid6rs ( it as the best of*the mints, and peculiarly qualified to 
correct ^acfi^ies and flatulence, and to prevent the diseases 
arising from this source? He also extols itS emmenagogue 
and diuretic edicts, r Geoflroy speaks of it in similar terms of 
praise, and recommfnds it to be employed externally, mace- 
rated either in water or wine, in form of a fomentation, to 
assuage severe pains and to promote suppressed menstruation. 

The peasantry of some countries apply*the herb, bruised, to 
parts affected with rheumatic pains : this application not only 
q^ts as a rubefacient, but raises blisters, which are opened to 
let the serous matter escape. 


xxxvni. 

CARUM CARUI, L. Caraway. 

Nat. Ord. Umbellifek.®. 

F . Caeyi, Cumin deh nt£s. O . Mattenkummel, Gemeineb kummel. 

Description . — Root ^biennial, fusiform, whitish, about the 
thickness of the thumb, furnished with numerous fibres. 
Stems erect, firm, cylindrical, striated, smooth, branched, about 
2 feet high. Leaves long, sheathing at the base, doubly 
pinnate, deep green ; radical ones stalked, with numerous 
acute segments ; thosio of the stem opposite, very unequal, and 
divided into fine linear acute segments. Flowers in dense ter- " 
minal umbels of about 10 rqys, with a general involucre of a 
few setaceous leaves, and no partial one. Calyx a mere obsolete* 
margin. Petals 5, nearly white, inversely heart-shaped, slightly 
eyiaiginate at the end. Stamens 5, with capiUiform spreading 
filaments, as long as the petals, tipped with globose 2-lobed 
anthers. Ovary inferior, ovate, abrupt, surmounted by 2 short, 
afterwards elongated, filiform, spreading styles, tumid at the 
' base, terminated by obtuse stigmas. 'Fruit oblong, compressed 
at the side, and composed of 2 carpels, traversed by 5 filiform 
equal ridges, having interstices with single vittse, and their 
inner faces plane. Seed somewhat convex, narrow at both 
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ends, plane in front. (Plate X., fig. 4 ; (a) half of a radical leaf ; 
( b ) an entire floret of the natural siSe ; (e) the frjjA, ^howiyg 
the 2 carpels s3J>arating at maturity.) r 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), .Siberia, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya. Waste places in many jprts of England, but 
is supposed not to be truly indigenous. Flowers June and 
July. 

Etymology. — The ancient naturalists, and Greek d&d Roman 
physicians, frequently mention this plant under the name of 
ttapog, xaptov, careum; and it was so named, according £o 
Pliny, because it was peculiarly abundant in Caria, a province 
of Asia Minor. 

The Caraway is mentioned by Shakspeare, in Henry IV., 
as follows: — “ Nay, and you shall see mine orchard, where, in 
an harbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafting, 
with a dish of earraways, and so come forth ; — come, cousin 
Silence ; — and then to bed.” 

Propffrii s and Uses. — The Caraway, from being cultivated 
in our gardens, loses a great part of its natural acridity : the 
root becomes more voluminous and succulent ; the fruit larger, 
more oily, and acquires a more arou&tic and agreeable taste 
and odour. The young roots are said to be more delicious 
than parsnips, and they are Spoken of by Dioscorides as a 
nutritious and agreeable food. It has been suggested, that 
these roots, ground, mixed with milk, and made into bread, 
formed the substance spoken of by Jvftius Caesar, under the 
name of chara, as eaten by the soldiers of* Valerius. The 
warlike Germans of old, made gf the root a vinous drink, or 
preserved it in honey or must ; and it is eaten occasionally in 
the present day, either raw, or boiled as a pot-herb ; the leaves 
are also used for the last-mentioned purpose. Bechstein 
asserts, that Caraway, if carefully transplanted into richer 
soil, produces roots not inferior to those of the scorzonera, and 
likewise affords a very agreeable pickle. Goats, swine, and 
sheep are fond of the* herbage of this plant, but cows and 
horses refuse it. 

Many of the Tartars and Circassians prepare from the 
fruits, commercially known as seeds, a kind of farina, which 
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they make into cakes, and which they consider a great dainty. 

Tftei Sw^RA and German peasants flavour their cheese, soups, 

ragouts, and \ousehold thread with them : they are also used 

in the distillation of spirituous liquors ; and, incrusi^d with 

sugar, they form the/well-known comfits of the confectioners. 

The plant is cultivated in this country exclusively in Kent 
and Essex It was formerly sown mixed with coriander and 
teazle seeh, but now with the former only. It yields its crop 
in the second year after sowing, and is harvested in July by 
cutting down the plants and thrashing them. The produce 
varies much, but from 4 to 8 cwt. per acre is a fair average. 
Caraways are also cultivated and imported in large quantities 
from Norway, Russia, Germany, etc. 

Caraways contain a volatile oil ; that distilled in England 
from home-grown fruits preferred in this country. On the 
Continent that extracted from the Caraways of Halle and 
Holland is considered to be of finer quality than the oil 
obtained from those of Southern Germany. The leaves of the 
plant also afford an oil similar to that of the fruits, but in 
much smaller quantity.. 

The medical properties of Caraways are carminative, 
cordial, and stomachic. They have been recommended in 
flatulencies, colic, dyspepsia, and other symptoms attending 
hysterical and hypochondriacal disorders. 

In pharmacy they enter into many infusions and decoc- 
tions, wherein warmth may be desirable. Geoffroy recom- 
mends a scruple of the - seeds in powder, with two drachms of 
sugar in a glass of good wine, in cases of flatulent colic. 
Ettmuller commends them in similar disorders, and as effica- 
cious in promoting the secretion of milk Linneus considers 
them as a remedy not to be despised in tertian agues. 

A decoction of the root has been used in clysters, combined 
with astringents or purgatives. The essential oil has been 
recommended in heart-bum, sickness, etc. Both the seeds «™d 
the oil are employed externally in windy colics, and in some 
deep-seated pains, as earache and toothache. A homely 
remedy is used by the country people of some districts in the 
first-mentioned disease, which they find extremely efficacious. 
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They pound a hot. loaf, fresh from the oven, with a good hand- 
ful or two of the seeds ; and wetting the whole wifr^b^andyj'jor 
with some oth5r spirit, apply it to thb'part afferad. An ounce 
of the seeds, infused in a pint 6f water, fornfi a carminative 
potion, which has been recommended r infants instead of 
the oil of Caraway usually given by nurses. 

At the present time the essential oil, or distilled water, is 
used in medicine as an aromatic stimulant, or as^, flavour- 
ing ingredient. The largest quantity, however, consumed in 
Europe is as a spice in bread, cakes, cheese, pastry, confec- 
tionery, sauces, etc. The oil is also used in flavouring 
alcoholic liquors, and in perfumery. 


XXXIX. 

CAUCUS CAROTA, L. Wild Carrot. 

Nat. Ord. Umbelufeb®. 

* . 

F. Caiiottk. G. Mohjie,^ ogelwebt. 

Description . — Root perennial, fusiform, slender, firm, some- 
what woody, yellowish, penetrating deep into the soif, with 
occasional small rootlets. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, 
somewhat furrowed, hairy, 2 to 3 feet high. Lower leaves 
large, bipinnate ; those of the stem gra&ualljr decrease in size, 
and become tripinnate, with linear-lanceolate acute segments ; 
they are all petiolate, deep gi^en, clothed with short hairs, 
footstalks nerved beneath. Umbels large, terminal, composed 
of several rays, and form a plane surface at the top when in 
flower ; as they approach maturity they contract and become 
concave. Flowers small, generally white, except the solitary 
abortive one in the centre of the umbel, which is purplish. 
General involucre, composed of many pinnatifid leaves ; partial 
one more simple, undivided or 3-cleft. Calyx with 5 small 
obscure teeth. Petals 5, inversely heart-shaped, the point 
inflexed ; outer often radiant, and deeply bifid. Filaments 
spreading, filiform, longer than the corolla, with oblong anthers. 
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.Ovary inferior, ovate, imperfect in the outermost and central 
flowers > s&jdes filiform, spreading, dilated at ijj^e base, termi- 
nated by obtain stigmas, t’ruit oblong, compressed at the bade ; 
each carpel marked with 5 filiform bristly ridges, of which the 
S lateral are on th/ inner face, and 4 secondary prominent 
ridges, with 1 row of prickles ; and interstices tinder the 
secondary ridges, with single vittee. (Plate XI., fig. 1: (a) 
leaf of involucre ; (b) floret, somewhat magnified ; (c) flower, 
natural size ; (d) the ripe fruit, magnified) 

^ Distribution. — Europe, North Africa, North Asia, West 
Asia to India. Introduced in North America. In fields, and 
on the sea-shores of this country. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology and History . — This plant, the Savicoc of the 
ancient Greek authors, is supposed to have derived its name 
from Sata>, to make hot, on account of its stimulant effects. 
It is spoken of by Pliny, who states, that the most esteemed 
kinds were produced in Candia and Achaia. But the Cretan 
carrot — mentioned by Celsus as an ingredient in the famous 
Mithridate, at one time a celebrated antidote against poison, 
discovered by the learned Mithridates, king of Pontus, which 
was said to have been so efficacious that he was unable to 
succeed even in poisoning himself — seems to have been the 
Athamanta cretensis. The English word Carrot, and the 
Latin Carota, are derived, according to Thdis, from the Celtic 
car, red The plant often goes by the name of Bird’s-nest, in 
allusion to t^e umbels, which contract when the fruit begins 
to ripen, and form a dense concave body, the shape of which 
has suggested the above name in English, and the Vogelnest 
of the Dutch and Germans. 

The garden Carrot is generally supposed to be a variety of 
the wild species, improved by tfolture : and of this there can be 
little doubt, when the change effected in other esculent vege- 
tables is considered ; although Miller states, that those who 
have attempted to cultivate the wild sort are convinced of 
their being distinct ; and others assert ’that the plant was in- 
troduced from Belgium, in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Parkinson informs us, that in his time Carrot leaves were 
thought so ornamental, that ladies wore them ina tp-p d of 
feathers. 
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Properties and Uses . — As a culinary article, the Carrot is 
well known : it also affords a wholesome and nutritious food . for 
cattle. A good* wine may be made* from the jpots, and an 
ardent spirit. M. Brieger obtained, from ter^ounds of the 
root, one quart of what is called “ first Jennings,” and half a 
pint of very strong spirit. It has been found that an acre of 
Carrots produce considerably more sugar than five quqpters of 
barley, the average product of an acre. A usefuV&rticle of 
diet for voyagers is obtained from the loot dried, and reduced 
to powder, and a tolerable kind of bread has been made from 
it. It is occasionally roasted and mixed with coffee, in variofls 
proportions The seeds fermented in malt liquor give it a flavour 
resembling that of lemon peeL 

M. Braconnot discovered a substance which he designated 
pectic acid, and believed to be present in all vegetables, but he 
extracted it chiefly from the Carrot. In order to obtain pectic 
acid, the Carrots are made into a pulp, the juice is expressed, 
and the 3ol’ 1 part well washed with distilled water. It is then 
boiled for about ten minutes, with a verv dilute solution of 
pure potash, or bicarbonate of potash*, in the proportion of 5 
parts to 100 of the washed pulp, ant? muriate of lime is added 
to the filtered liquor. The precipitate, consisting of pectic acid 
and lime, is well washed, and the lime removed by* water 
acidulated with muriatic acid. The liquid is then thrown 
upon a linen cloth, and the pectic acid is obtained, and may be 
washed with the greatest facility with^mre water. 

Pectic acid thus obtained is in the form m of a jelly. It is 
insoluble in cold water and acids, and nearly so in boiling 
water. On the addition of a lew drops of ammonia, it lique- 
fies readily. It is remarkable for the extreme facility "with 
which it gelatinizes large quantities of sugared water. # One 
part of this acid dissolved in hot water, and added to 300 parts 
of sugared water, instantly forms a mass of trembling jelly ; on 
this account it may be found useful in the preparation of 
various jellies. • , 

The fruits of the "wild Carrot are thought to be superior to 
those of the cultivated kind, and are recommended for medici- 
nal purposes. By distillation, or evaporation, water elevates 
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the whole of their smell/^nd aromatic taste ; if large quantities 
are. distilled* a yellowish essential oil is obtained, having a 
pungent tastV and a powerful odour. Bectiffed spirits take 
up all their •nStyies by digestion. The expressed juice, or a 
decoction of this tooJ, as well as the seeds, were considered by 
the older physicians as possessing specific qualifies against 
gravehjmd stone ; and as endowed with diuretic, deobstruent, 
and emmbnagogue properties. The juice, or a decoction of the 
root has also been recommended for sore mouths, and for 
thrush. 

* Marggraf directs the recent roots to be cut, well washed, 
and beaten into a pulp ; the juice of which is to be expressed 
through a sieve, and inspissated to the consistence of honey, 
in which state it may be used at table instead of sugar, and is 
well adapted for infantile consumptive coughs, and for worms.. 

The pulp of the root, when time has been allowed for the 
establishment of the vinous fermentation, was considered an 
excellent cataplasm. 

XL. 

i 

NEPETA CATAKIA, L. Catmint. 

Nat Ord. Labiate. 

i 

F. Cataibe, He?b-au-ohat. G. Katzenkbaxtt, Katzenmunze. 

a 

Description . — Root perennial, long, woody, with numerous 
slender blackish fibrils. Stems numerous, branched, quadran- 
gular^ pubescent, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves opposite, cordate, 
petyfiate, green above, whitish .beneath, with large acute ser-* 
ratures. Flowers in spiked, somewhat pedunculate whorls. 
Calyx monophyllous, tubular, many-ribbed, 5-toothed. Corolla 
large, white, or purplish, with deep rose-coloured spots ; tube 
long, cylindrical ; upper lip emarginate, lower with 3 lobes, 
central one large, rounded, concave and notched, lateral ones 
reflexed. Stamens didynamous, approximating, shorter than 
the upper lip of the corolla, with reddish anthers. Ovary 
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superior, 4-lobed, supporting a filiform curved style, terminated 
by a .bifid stigma (Plate XL, fig. 2 : (a) entire flower, magnified; 
(b) corolla, stair&ns, and style, viewed in front ’Mp) the pistil; 
(d) the Calyx, opened to show thh aqfienia.) ✓ 

Distribution. — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia to the Hima- 
laya Introduced in North America The plant is found in 
hedge-banks and waste places in some parts of Engtasd and 
Ireland, but very local in Scotland. Flowers ^uly and 
September. 

Etymology . — The generic name has been derived either 
from Nepi, a town in Italy, or from Nepa, a scorpion, for 
whose bite the plant was a reputed antidote. It is called 
Catmint, because cats are extremely fond of it, especially when 
it is withered, when they will roll themselves on it, tear it 
in pieces, and chew it as long as a leaf remains. Hay mentions 
that he transplanted the common Catmint from the fields into 
his garden ; but the cats soon destroyed it : those plants, 
however, \v‘dch came up from seed uniformly escaped, and 
thus he found the old proverb verified : — 

“ If you set it 

The cats will eat it ; 

If you sow it 

The cats will uot know it.” 

It is eaten by sheep, but refused by cows, horses, goats, 
and swine. 

Properties and Uses . — The Catmint ^ias a bitter taste and 
a strong smell, rather sweeter than that of mint, and resem- 
bling pennyroyal The active ^ principle is extracted both 
* by water and rectified spirit; most completely by the latter. 
By distillation with water it yields a yellowish essential oil, 
which diffuses a strong and penetrating odour. Rectified spirit 
likewise elevates a portion of the odour and aromatic quality, 
but the greater part is left behind in the extract, which proves 
more grateful than the leaves in substance. 

It might be expected that a plant which exercises so 
powerful an influence on the animal economy could not be 
destitute of medicinal properties. Hermann, Boeder, and 
Gilibert speaks of its efficacy in chlorosis, hysteria, and 
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smenorrheea, and it is chiefly in uterine and dyspeptic dis- 
orders virtues have been celebrated. It* has been 

administered %i aqueous® or vinous infusions, fomentations, 
injections, lavements, and baths, A drink formed by p boiling 
the plant in hydrogel has been recommended for allaying 
obstinate ooughs. 


o XLI. 

CHELIDONIUM MAJUS, L. Great Celandine. 

Nat , Ord . Papavebaceje. 

F . Chelidoine, Eclaibe. O . Schelkbaut. 

Description, — Root perennial, cylindrical, tapering, fibrous, 
reddish brown. Stem upright, branched, slightly hairy, brittle, 
from 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, pinnated, with 
from 3 to 5 decurrent leaflets, 'which are broadly* ovate, lobed, 
and crenated, terminal one largest, and generally 3-lobed, 
bright green above, glaucous beneath ; — their footstalks hairy. 
Flowers on long hairy pedicels, and disposed in umbels on the 
summit of the axillary stalks. Calyx inferior, consisting of 2 
ovate, concave, entire, caducous sepals. Corolla of 4? roundish, 
obtuse, spreading petals, placed in a cruciform manner, bright 
yellow. Stamens numerous, shorter than the corolla, with 
yellow compressed filaiiients, and oblong, erect, 2-lobed anthers. 
Ovary cylindrical, somewhat curved, terminated by a small, 
sessile, obtuse, bifid stigma. Fruit a long linear pod, rather 
turgid, of 1 cell and 2 valves, containing numerous globose, 
dark shining seeds, arranged ih 2 rows along a linear receptacle 
at each side of the pod. (Plate XII., fig. 1 : (a) the calyx, 
stamens, and pistil; ( b ) the pistil; (c) the fruit or silique as 
it opens at maturity ; (d) the crested seed.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia to 
Persia. Introduced in North America. It occurs in waste 
places and hedgerows in the south of England ; probably only 
naturalized. Flowers May to August. 
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JEtymology. — The generic name is derived from yeXtSwv, & 
swallow, either because it flowers about the time of the*arriVoI 
of those birds, OT from an ancient tradition, .tht^f they tised .it 
to open £he eyes of their young, c>r to restore their sight. 

“ The swallows use celandine, the linneVhimhtasia.” 

Mobs. 

Celandine is evidently a corruption of Chelidoniuij 

Properties and Usee . — The whole plant in its recent state, 
if slightly wounded, exudes an orange-coloured juice of a 
disagreeable odour, which has been compared to that of stale 
eggs. It has a bitter taste, accompanied with an acridity, 
which is diminished by the process of drying, while the bitter- 
ness is augmented. These properties reside in the greatest 
degree in the root. Both rectified spirit and water extract its 
virtues ; the juice of the stem and leaves gives to the former 
a green colour, and that of the root a brownish yellow. The 
pungency of the Celandine is not of a volatile nature, since it 
does not rise in distillation with water, but it is almost dis- 
sipated by drying the plant. 

The bright colour of the juice haf suggested some experi- 
ments with it in dyeing, but no permanent colour could be 
obtained. Rossig, however, a German writer, asserts th#t by 
fermentation a good blue colour was procured, similar to that 
of the I satis tinctoria, or Woad. 

No animal has been known to eat thjs plant. 

The juice is an acrid poison, and is capable of producing 
very deleterious effects, if improperly used. Orfila found that, 
introduced into the stomach of animals, it produced voiAiting, 
‘loss of sight and hearing, incapacity to stand, and death: 
the stomach was found inflamed, and the lungs livid and 
distended with blood. When applied to wounds it produced 
the same effects, except that there was no vomiting, and the 
stomach was not inflamed. Dioscorides and Galen employed 
it, infused in white wine, for the cure of jaundice ; the former, 
with the addition of anise* Forestus gave it infused in beer, 
and Chomel recommends the leaves to be macerated in whey, 
to which a little cream of tartar is added. Tragus greatly 
extols its virtues in contagious and malignant diseases: he 
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asserts that a decoction cf the root in vinegar, with the addi- 
tion of % iheriaca, has been known to cure those attacked by 
the plague, itthey kept ‘themselves in bed and took care not 
to check the perspiration. It was esteemed a specific in the 
epidemic called th^ “ sweating sickness” in this country. It 
has also been used as a topical application in some obstinate 
cutas^us diseases, in opthalmic cases, in gouty and calculous 
affections, and the expressed juice for wounds and ulcers. 

The use of the plant externally is well known to country 
people as efficacious in removing warts. The method of ap- 
plying it is simply to break the stalk, and touch the parts 
affected with the yellow juice which exudes. 

The great celebrity which the Celandine once enjoyed as 
a remedy for jaundice probably originated in the doctrine of 
signatures. 


XLH. 

ERYTHEMA CENTAURIUM, Pera Centaury. 

Nat . Ord . Gentianel®. 

# 

F . Petite CentaubAe. O . Tausendguldenkbaut. 

Description . — Root annual, woody, branching, fibrous, yel- 
low. Stem erect, slender, angular, leafy, smooth, sometimes 
branched, 8 to 12 inches high. Root leaves tufted, spreading, 
3-nerved, broader than those of the stem, which are in distant 
pairs, obovate, sessile, smooth, bright green. Flowers in a 
fasciculate, corymb-like panicle, at the top of the stem. Calyx 
about half the length of the tube of the corolla, smooth, 
striated, and 5-deft. Corolla rose-coloured, funnel-shaped, 
withering, closing at night and at the approach of rain ; limb 
short, divided into 5 ovate segments. Stamens 5, shorter than 
the tube, with thread-shaped filaments, and oblong yellow 
anthers, which become spiral after the pollen is discharged. 
Ovary oblong, compressed, surmounted by a straight cylin- 
drical style, terminated by a roundish bifid stigma. (Plate 
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XIL, fig, 2 : (a) the corolla opened to show the stamens ; (b) the 
pistil ; (o) anther.) * 1 t 

Distribution. — Europe, from Gothland sou^l wards, Nor- 
thern Africa. Introduced into North America. Frequent in 
dry pastures and sandy coasts in this cou^iy. Flowers June 
to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived fron^^jOpoe, 
red, in allusion to the colour of the flowers. The term Cen- 
taurium has been applied to this species because its virtues 
were supposed to have been discovered by the centaur Chiron^ 
one of the earliest cultivators of botany and medicine. 

Properties and Uses . — The common Centaury is nearly in- 
odorous, but every part of it is impregnated with an intense 
bitterness. Both water and alcohol extract the whole of its 
active principle, leaving the insoluble part perfectly insipid. 
It appears to contain a bitter resin and mucus. The aqueous 
decoction yields, by evaporation, a bitter extract. , 

This plan ^ has been held in repute from the days of Galen. 
The tops are the parts chiefly recommended, and these should 
be gathered while in full flower. It considered tonic and 
antiseptic. As a stomachic in dyspeptic complaints, it has 
proved very beneficial by increasing and strengthening the 
powfers of the stomach and digestive organs, and renfoving 
obstructions of the liver and mesenteric glands. In these 
respects it has been considered not inferior to the yellow 
gentian, while in intermittents and otiier febrile disorders it 
has supplied the place of Peruvian bark. Dioscorides and 
Galen, who extol the virtues of the plant, remark tfcat it 
sometimes proves cathartic ; but it is probable that this 
effect is only produced in peculiar cases, or by a very large 
dose. Its efficacy in gout has also been greatly praised, 
and it was a principal ingredient in the celebrated Portland 
powder. 

The tincture of Centaury is a reputed stomachic and 
anthelmintic, and has been, used in intermittent fevers. 
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XLm. 

AJ^THEMTS NONIUS, L. Chamomile 

f i 

Nat. Ord . Composite. 

F . Camomille Romaihe. G . Romische Kamillen. 

Description. — Root perennial, fibrous, spreading. Stems 
procumbent, from 6 to 12 inches long, herbaceous, hairy, much 
branched and leafy, pale green. Leaves alternate, sessile, 
^ripinnate, the pinnae linear; somewhat hairy, pale green, and 
generally divided into 3 acute segments. Flower-heads on 
long, striated, hairy peduncles terminating the branches ; disk 
yellow, at length conical, the ray white. Involucre hemi- 
spherical, composed of several small imbricated nearly equal 
scales, with membranous margins. Florets of the disk nu- 
merous, hermaphrodite, tubular, and 5-toothed; those of the 
ray generally about 18 in number, long, spreading, ligulate, 
and 3-toothed at the extremity, tube enclosing a pistil only ; 
receptacle convex, honey-combed, beset with chaffy scales. 
The 5 filaments are capillary, very short, their anthers united 
into a cylindrical tube. Ovary obovate, terminated by a filiform 
style* and a bifid spreading stigma. Fruit obovate, crowned 
with a membranous border or pappus. Seed solitary and 
erect (Plate XIV., fig. 1 : (a) involucre cut through, showing 
the receptacle, on th* summit of which is left a floret accom- 
panied by its scale ; ( b\ floret of the disk ; (c) floret of the ray.) 

Distribution. — France, Spain, Germany, Austria, and 
Nortiiem Africa It flourishes in dry, gravelly pastures, 
and waste places throughout the south of England, and is 
abundant on the commons ip. the neighbourhood of London. 
Flowers July to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from avOog, a 
flower, on account of the profusion of its blossoms. The 
common English name of the plant us a corruption of Cha- 
maemelum, formed from \ayai, on the ground; and firjXov, an 
apple, because the plant is described by Pliny, as smelling 
like apples, or quinces. The Spaniards call it Manzamtta, or 
little apple. 
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Cultivation, — The Chamomile is cultivated largely at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, the land yielding about 4 cwi. #f flowers 
per acre. They ire carefully gathered Jbefore being fully blown, 
and dried by artificial heat. They realize a price varying 
from £3 or £4 to £9 per cwi., the English -grown flowers being 
the most valuable. The plant is also grown on a larger scale 
in Saxony, as well as in Belgium and France. Singly and 
double flowers are both known in commerce, but tHedouble 
are by far the most common. Chamomile flowers are esteemed 
in the market in proportion to their size, whether they are 
truly double, and of a good white colour, — the latter quality 
de, mding to some extent on the state of the weather during 
the period of flowering, a fine dry summer producing a much 
finer quality than a damp or wet season. 

Properties and Uses . — The whole plant is odorous, but the 
flowers exhale a peculiar aromatic smell, which is very power- 
ful and not unpleasant. They are bitter and aromatic to the 
taste, with some degree of warmth. Both water and alcohol 
take up the whole of their active qualities. By distillation 
with water they yield a small quantity of essential oil of a 
bluish colour. By inspissating a decoction of the plant its 
peculiar flavour is dissipated, but the bittemesH remains. 
Rectified spirit extracts more of the flavour than water. 
Chamomile flowers are tonic, antispasm odic, and slightly ano- 
dyne. They have been found useful for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers. Many of the old physicians strongly recom- 
inend them for this purpose. , 

Chamomile, especially when combined with ginger other 
* aromatics, and the alkalies, is ah Excellent stomachic in indi- 
gestion, flatulent colic, gout, chlorosis, and periodical head- 
aches. A strong infusion of Chamomile is a very common yid 
efficient emetic, and one which may be given in the most 
delicate habits, as it does not leave the stomach in a debilitated 
state, but, on the contrary, invigorates that organ. 

For outward application fomentations of Chamomile have 
been used in colic, local and intestinal inflammations, etc. In 
the form of a* cataplasm they have been recommended in 
tumours, and in all kinds of contusions. Small bags filled 
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with the flowers, boiled in wine or water, were applied 
hot. ^ t «• 

The chief use of Chamomile at the present time is as a 
bitier stomachic and topic, given in the form of infusion or 
extract. - 

' There are several other species of Chamomile, but the only 
ope cf any consequence is the Anthemis Gotula, stinking Cha- 
momile or May-weed, which is distinguished by its very 
smooth bipinnatifid leaves with awl-shaped segments, its conical 
receptacle with bristly scales, and fruit without any margin 
or pappus. It grows in corn-fields, has a fetid smell, and 
often blisters the hands of those who gather it It is still 
used by the peasantry in the United States as a sudorific in 
chronic rheumatism, and was formerly recommended by Tragus 
and others, in the form of decoction, as a remedy in hysteria 
and worm cases, and externally in fomentations. The wild Cha- 
momile (Matricaria, Chamomilla) is genetically distinguished 
by its receptacle being destitute of scales and ne&rly cylin- 
drical ; the rays of the florets are very obtuse and notched at 
the extremity, and the scales of the iiivolucre obtuse. It 'grows 
in corn-fields and waste^places, flowering in August. This has 
a bitter taste and' faint aromatic smell, and possesses the vir- 
tues 6f the true Chamomile in an inferior degree. 


XLIY. 

J5SCULUS HIPPOCAgTANUM, L. Horse-Chestnut. 

Nat . Ord . Sapesdaok^. 

F . Mabbokieb d’indk. <?. Wilde Kastaitce. 

Description. — Tree 40 or 50 feet high, sending off 
numerous spreading branches, covered with a rough brown 
bark. The wood is rapidly formed, is white and soft, but soon 
decays. Leaves digitate, composed of seven large, obovate, 
acuminate,- serrate, light green leaflets, proceeding from the 
extremity of a common petiole. Flowers in terminal, some- 
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what panicled, racemes, on rather short peduncle^ Calyx 
tubular, monophyllous, divided at the margin into 6* obtuse 
teeth Corolla consists of 5 unequaf spreading' petals, ovate, 
somewhat undulated at the margin, white?, and inserted 
by narrow claws into the calyx, with rose-coloured or 
yellowish mark at the base. Stamens 7, with awl-shaped, 
curved, tapering filaments, about the length of th^^tals, 
and oblong, somewhat incumbent anthers. Ovary roundish, 
8-cornered, and 3-celled ; style simple, short, filiform, acute, 
terminated by a pointed stigma. Fruit a coriaceous, 3-cellec^ 
3-valved capsule, beset externally with short spines, and con- 
taining usually 2 largo, roundish, shining seeds, destitute of 
albumen; embryo curved, inverted, with thick, very fleshy, 
cohering cotyledons ; plumule very large, 2-leaved ; radicle, 
conical, curved, and turned towards the hilum. (Plate XI., fig. 
4 : (a) the calyx ; ( h ) a single stamen ; (c) the pistil.) 

Distribution. — This well-known tree migrated originally 
from the nortl of Asia, by Constantinople, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century: it is not kno^rn in what year, but 
Matthiolus is the first botanist who mentions it. In the time 
of Ciusius, it was so rare that w hen he left Vienna, to which 
city much of the fruit was brought from ConstantinojjJe in 
1588/ he only saw one tree, winch was not more than twelve 
years old. That it was very little known here in 1630-40 
may be gathered from Parkinson, who states in his Paradisus, 
that he cultivated it in his orchard as a fruitgtree, esteeming 
the nuts superior to the ordinary sort. It is now very common 
in this country, especially in paxks, and avenues, and affords 
a magnificent spectacle during the month of May, when its 
flowers are in full perfection? 

Etymology. — The generic naifte is derived from esca, foocl, 
whence cescidus. Hippocastanum is compounded of iir7rog, a 
horse, and Katrravov, a chestnut, because horses are said to eat 
the fruit greedily, and by it to have been cured of coughs and 
pulmonary disorders. . * 

Properties and Uses . — The timber of the Horse-chestnut 
is white and soft, but not durable; it is consequently of 
very little use. The various parts of the fruit have been 

H 
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applied t£> several useful* purposes : the nuts, for instance, as 
food for horses, deer, and poultry: the milk of cows that feed 
on them is said to be very rich. Before giving them to sheep, 
it has been thought advisable to macerate them in caustic 
alkali, or lime water, in order to take off the bitterness, after- 
wards to wash them in water, and then boil them to a paste. 
If thety^ere allowed to germinate, and then divested of their 
bitter and acrimonious qualities, they might probably afford a 
kind of bread ; spirit might likewise be obtained from them 
by distillation. They yield a large quantity of starch, and 
when boiled and steeped in water, a saponaceous substance is 
procured. 

Sprogel, an ingenious German, has prepared a kind of paste 
or size from the fruit, which is preferable to that made of 
wheaten-flour. The nuts are first cleared of the hard shell, as 
well as the inner skin ; then cut into 3 or 4 parts, dried hard 
in an oven, and afterwards reduced to fine flour ; rain water, 
with a little alum dissolved in it, is then poured upon them, 
and the whole is worked into a proper consistence. No moths 
or vermin will breed in the articles cemented with this 
substance. The prickly husks have been used for tanning 
leather, and the leaves and bark for dyeing brown. The latter 
has an aromatic odour and an astringent, somewhat bitter 
taste. Its virtues are extracted both by water and alcohol. 

It has been employed as an astringent, and was first 
recommended in the cure of intermittonts by Zannichelli. Its 
febrifugal qualities have since been asserted by many others. 

bfotwithstanding the value set upon this bark by the old 
physicians, it is now no longer used; and the tree may b6 
looked upon as purely ornamental rather than useful. 
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XLV. 

ANTHRISCUS CEREFOLIUM, Hoffm. 

Garden Chervil, or BeakedJPabslet. 

Nat. Ord. TJkbelufbbjb, 

F. Oebfeotl. G. Rbbbel. 

Description . — Root fusiform, about the thickness of the 
little finger, reddish externally, white within, somewhat 
branched, very fibrous towards the extremity. Stem cylindri- 
cal, glabrous, striated, fistulous, and branched, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves alternate, somewhat amplexicaul, twice or thrice 
winged ; leaflets pinnatifid, ovate-cordate, with deep incised 
segments, delicate pale green. Flowers in umbels placed 
laterally at the summit of the branches, composed of 3 or 4 
pubescent rays; umbellules small and furnished with an in- 
volucre of about 3 linear leaves. Calyx an indistinct rim. 
Petals 5, white, unequal, cordate, spreading, and slightly 
inflexed at the point. Filaments 5, thread-shaped, spreading, 
and tipped with roundish anthers. Ovary inferior, oblong, 
with 2 short awl-shaped styles terminated by simple stigmas. 
Fruit large, smooth, shining, linear, tapering upwards, with a 
short angular beak marked with 5 ridges, and crowned by the 
flattened disk to which the styles adheres ; carpels destitute of 
ridges. Seeds oblong, smooth, deeply furrowed in front, and 
nearly black when ripe. (Plate XI., fig. £ : (a) floret, magnified ; 
(6) the fruit ; (c) the carpels as they separate at maturity!) 

Distribution . — Europe generally, except Spain and Greece ; 
Western Siberia. In this country, found occasionally in 
hedges and about gardens, from* which it has escaped, being 
frequently cultivated as an esculent vegetable. Annual. 
Flowers June and July. 

Etymology . — The generic name is a title given by Pliny to 
a plant nearly allied to this, but the derivation is unknown. 
The garden Chervil is sometimes included in the genus Chcero- 
phyll/um. The common beaked Parsley, or rough Chervil 
(Anthriscus vulgaris), bears a near resemblance to the species 
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now befqre us, and was ‘gathered in mistake by the Dutch 
soldiers who were in England in 1745, wheij some of them 
were poisoned by it. The different structure of the fruit is a 
sufficient distinctive mark, when that can be found, being 
ovate, conical, and covered with hooked bristles. If the fruit 
is not perfected, the uniform petals, the m any-rayed umbels, 
and ^ffe^stems swollen beneath the joints, are distinguishing 
characters. 

Properties and Uses . — This plant was formerly much used 
s a salad and pot-herb. It is a pleasant addition to soups, 
etc., and is reckoned very nutritive and wholesome; a very 
slight boiling is required, otherwise it loses its taste and virtues. 
Chervil has an agreeable aromatic smell, and a moderately 
penetrating taste, resembling that of anise. Its aromatic pro- 
perties are very fugitive, being speedily dissipated by boiling 
and desiccation ; but the greater part of its virtues are ex- 
tracted by infusion either in alcohol or water. 

Chervil is slightly aromatic, gently aperient, diuretic, and 
lactiferous. It has been used by the old physicians in ob- 
structions of the mesenteric glands, for removing obstructions 
of the viscera, for preventing the formation of calculi in the 
kidneys and bladder, for the cure of cutaneous diseases, dropsy, 
asthma, consumption and slow fevers, the juice being given 
alone or mixed either with goats milk or gruel. The external 
application of Chervil, either in poultices or the juice itself, 
has been found beneficial for many complaints. 
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XL VI. 

POTENTILLA .R?PTANS, L. 

Creeping Cinquefoil 

Nat. Ord. Rosacejb. 

F. QunJTE-FEUILLE. 0. FfjOTTnraEBKBATJT. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, tapering, cylindrical, 
■with few fibres, externally of a yellowish or reddish browi^ 
Stems numerous, slender, long, prostrate, rooting at the joints. 
Leaves opposite, quinate, sometimes of 7 leaflets, unequal, 
obovate, serrated, hairy, sessile, on long axillary petioles, at 
the base of which the stipules are inserted. Flowers single, 
on long slender peduncles. Calyx divided into 10 segments, 5 
of which are alternately smaller and exterior to the rest, and 
frequently recurved. Corolla of 5 obcordate yellow petals 
inserted into the calyx by short claws. Stamens about 20 in 
number, with short tapering filaments^ tipped with roundish 
2-cclled anthers. Ovaries numerous, superior, globose, forming 
a conical head ; each terminated by a filiform ascending style, 
surmounted by a blunt downy stigma. Fruit consists of 
numerous minuto nuts or grains, on a small, elevated, dry 
receptacle. (Plate X., fig, 1 : (a) the calyx ; (b) a petal detached ; 
(c) a single stamen.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern ancf Western Asia to the 
Himalayas, Canaries and Azores. Cortimon in meadows and 
pastures, and by road-sides in .this country. Flower^ June 
'to end of August. 

Etymology . — The name is derived from potens, powerful, 
in allusion to the medical properties of some of the specibs. 
The origin of the common name is sufficiently obvioua 

Properties and Uses . — The Cinquefoil has been used for 
tanning leather. The external or cortical part only is em- 
ployed, and it is said fb impart a fine grain to calf leather. 
The plant is eaten by horses, cows, goats, and sheep, but is 
refused by swine. The roots have a bitterish styptic taste, 
and give out their astringent matter both to water and spirit. 
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In these Respects it nearly resembles the tormentil, but is less 
powerful * 

They were much . u&ed in intermittent fevers by the 
ancients, the efficacy of whidh in those cases is allpded to 
by Hippocrates. Bay asserts that the .peasantry of his time 
Vised them for the same purpose, and Senac bears testimony 
also 'Srs.the same point. Cinquefoil was for many ages em- 
ployed as a remedy in all diseases where astringents were 
deemed necessary, particularly diarrhoea and dysentery, spit- 
ting of blood, bleeding at the nose, etc. 

Externally, the expressed juice of the fresh root, or a Strong 
decoction, was employed in chronic inflammation of the eyes ; 
and the latter in foul ulcers of the mouth or throat, scorbutic 
state of the gums, and all malignant ulcers. 

The leaves of Cinquefoil possess the same qualities as the 
root, but are much weaker. The cortical part of the root 
should be selected. 

At the present time the plant has quite fallen into disuse. 


XLVH. 

SALVIA PRATENSIS, L. 

Meadow Clary, or Meadow Sage. 

^ Nat. Ord. Labiate. 

c 

F. Sauge deb Pa£s. O. Wiebensajlbei, Scharj.et. 

Description . — Root perennial. Stem quadrangular, branched, 
leafy, tinged with purple towards the summit, from 8 inches 
to 2 feet high. Lower leaves cordate-oblong, irregularly 
crenate, wrinkled, veiny, borne on moderately long footstalks ; 
upper sessile, or nearly so, acuminate, embracing the stem, 
flowers- terminate the stem and branches in large spikes of 
purplish blue flowers, about 6 in a i whorl, with a pair of heart- 
shaped acuminate bracts at the base of each whorl. Calyx 
striated, beset with glandular hairs, and formed of 2 unequal 
lips, the upper 3-toothed ; corolla large, bluish purple, labiate. 
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tube dilated upwards ; upper lip concave, viscid at the summit, 
3-lobed, the middle lobe largest, notched. The*2*filaments 
transversely attached to a footstalk, i only of each bearing* a 
1 -celled ^anther. Ovary superior* and 4-deffc, surmounted with 
a filiform curved style and a bifid stigma. Seeds 4, apparently 
naked, and lodged in the bottom of the persistent calyx. 
(Plate XIII., fig. 1 : (a) lower leaf ; (&) calyx ; (c) stamens^ (d) 
pistil) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, Western 
Asia In dry pastures in some parts of England, but rare. 
Cultivated in gardens. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology . — The name is derived from salvo, to save or 
heal, on account of the supposed healing properties of some of 
the species. 

Properties and Uses . — Bechstein observes that this plan, 
when used as a substitute for hops, imparts an agreeable 
flavour to beer and wine. It may also be used in tanning 
leather, and xor dyeing a permanent dark brown. 

The leaves and flowers have an agreeable odour and an 
aromatic and somewhat bitter taste. * The seeds are slightly 
bitter and mucilaginous. Both wtfter and rectified spirit 
extract the virtues of the plant. The leaves and flowers 
have been recommended witll those of common CltCty (S. 
Sclarea), both internally and externally, for the cure of windy 
colic, fluor albus, hysterical affections, and suppression of the 
menses. For these purposes they were Employed in decoction 
either with water or beer ; or they were otherwise combined 
with different herbs, and made ipto a spirituous tincture or a 
’compound infusion. 

Externally, it has chiefly been employed in fluor albus, in 
the form of an ointment made with fresh butter, to be plenti- 
fully rubbed in all round the seat of the disease. 

There is one other British species, the wild Clary {Salvia 
verbenaca), which is rather frequent in dry, chalky, or 
gravelly pastures. The flowers are much smaller than in the 
meadow Clary, the leaves deeply serrated, and the whole plant 
darker coloured. It is aromatic, and the seeds mucilaginous. 

The annual Clary ( Salvia Hormi/num) was once held in 
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consid er able repute as a medicine ; and its mucilaginous seed, 
br uise d, &nd a Hma.ll quantity put under the eyelids, was -used 
to remove any sand or dust that might have lodged there. 


XLvilL 

GALIUM APAEINE, L. Cleavers, or Goose-Grass. 

Nat. Ord. Bubiace.®. 

F. Geatebon, Rieble. O. Klebekbaut. 

Description . — Roots annual, slender, somewhat 4-sided, 
furnished with a few short delicate fibres. Stems weak, trail- 
ing, jointed, quadrangular, very rough at the angles with 
reflexed bristles, from 2 to 6 feet long, straggling among 
bushes. Leaves plane, lanceolate, hairy above, glabrous 
beneath, hispid at the midrib, mucronate at the extremity, 
and arranged in whorls of about 8 together, in a stellate form. 
Flowers few, small, white, on 2 or 3 short, simple footstalks, 
arising from the axils of the leaves. Calyx an indistinct 4- 
toothed mar gin. Corolla monopetalous, wheel-shaped, with 
4 deep, acute segments. Filaments four in number, awl-shaped, 
arising from the base of the corolla, shorter than the limb, and 
terminated by 2-celled anthers. Ovary inferior, 2-lobed, with 
2 divaricating styles, and clavate stigmas. Fruit a dry, 2- 
lobed, indehiscent pericarp (consisting, as it were, of 2 globose 
bodies ^ united together), with 2 cells and 2 seeds. (Plate XII., 
fig. 4 : (a) the entire flower, magnified ; ( b ) the pistil ; (c) the 
fruit.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Northern 
Asia, Western Asia to India, temperate North and South- 
America. Plentiful in hedges and waste places in this country. 
Flowers June and July. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from yaXa, milk, 
one of the species having been employed to curdle milk. By 
the older botanists, this plant was called Aparine, from airatpot, 
to lay hold of, because of the hooked bristles which attach 
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themselves to passing objects. In sfime parts of the country 
it goes by the name of Catch- weed and Scratch- w%e3, jtnd the 
fruit is called burs. • 

Properties and Uses. — The ^stalks are used in Sweden 
as a strainer for milk, the bristles with which they are 
covered effectually preventing the passage of hairs and other 
extraneous bodies. Dioscorides informs us that the sheplferds 
made use of them for the same purpose in his time. The 
root, in common with many others of the same natural order, 
will dye red, and like the madder, tinge the bones of animals^ 
that feed upon it. The seeds roasted, bear a considerable 
resemblance to coffee, and have been used as a substitute* 
The plant, when dry, proves injurious to cattle, on account of 
its rigid curved hairs ; but in its growing state, it is eaten by 
all animals except swine. Young geese are extremely fond of 
it ; hence, one of the popular names, Goose-grass. 

Goose-grass, like many other plants, has from time to time 
had its various advocates. Its expressed juice has been given 
as an aperient, diuretic, and antiscorbutic medicine. The 
celebrated Theodore Torquct de Mayeme feund it extremely 
serviceable in the cure of dropsies, particularly in the earlier 
stage of the disease. Simon Pauli says that in Denmark the 
distilled water proved beneficial in affections of the chest and 
in hypochondriacal cases. It has also been used in diarrhoea, 
scrofula, gravel, etc. In this, and other countries, the juice of 
the plant constitutes one of the “spring juices” taken by 
country people for scorbutic complaints. It has been 
strongly recommended for the pu re of cancers, for outward 
Application in the form of a cataplasm. Not only in cancerous, 
but in every foul, ill-conditioned ulcer, whether scrofulous or 
scorbutic, this plant was said to be of the utmost service ; Wit 
its external application at all times was 'greatly assisted by 
the internal use of the juice or of a decoction. * 
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DIANTHUS, CiUYOPHYLLUS, L. 

Clove Pink, or Gillifloweb. 

Nat . Ord . Caetophtlleje. 

F . CEilust oommun, Gibofl£e srosQtnSE. O . Gabtennelke. 

Description. — Root perennial, rather woody, branched and 
.r beset with numerous fibres. Stems slender, erect, branched, 
.smooth, jointed, glaucous, 1 to 2 feet high. Lower leaves nume- 
rous, linear, channelled, acute, entire, glaucous; those of the stem 
shorter, in pairs at the joints. Flowers solitary, on the tops of 
the stalks. Calyx tubular, 5-toothed at the summit, surrounded 
at the base with 4 imbricated, very short, ovate, submucronate 
scales or bracts. Corolla of 5 flesh-coloured (or crimson under 
cultivation) petals, broad, patent, crenated, and furnished with 
long daws. Stamens 10, filaments longer than the calyx, 
spreading towards the. summit;' anthers oblong, compressed. 
Ovary oval, with’ subulate styles, longer than the stamens, 
and terminated by revolute tapering stigmas. Capsule cylin- 
drical, 1-celled, opening by 4 teeth, and containing many 
roundish, compressed seeds. (Plate XXV., fig. 3 : (a) a single 
petal, with its daw ; ( b ) the calyx, opened to show the pistil ; 
(c) the fruit.) t 

Distribution — Belgium and Prance to Italy, Hungary 
and Greece. Pound on old castle walls in this country, but 
only in a naturalized state. Frequently cultivated in gardens. 
Flowers July and August 

Etymology and History . — The generic name is derived 
from S«>c, of Jupiter, and avBog, the flower, expressive of the 
high value which was attached to these beautiful plants. 
This spedes was named Caryophyllus by the ancient writers, 
on account of the similarity of its odour to that of the clove, 
which was called by the Arabs Ghxrv/nfel, metamorphosed by 
the Greeks into Kapvo<f>vX\ov. 

The genus to which this plant belongs is very exten- 
sive, and is valued both for the beauty of its flowers and 
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for the evergreen nature of their foliage The favoiyite car- 
nation — 

“ TUfe curious, choice. Clove July-flower,” 

is generqjly allowed to have sj5rurf£ from the Clove-pink, 
which Chaucer calls “ cloue gilofre,” and recommends as 
good — 

“ to put in ale. 

Whether it be moist or stale.” 

Spenser and Ben Jonson generally designate the plant by 
the name of “ Sops-in-wine,” it being customary in their time 
to infuse the flowers in wine for the sake of the spicy flavour 
they impart : — 

“Bring hether the pincke and purple cullambine 
With gelliflowers ; 

Bring Coronations and Sops-in-wine 1 99 

Shepherd’s Calendar . 

“ F^ir ox-eye, goldy-lockB and columbine 

* Pinks, goulands, king-cups and sweet Sops-in-w ine” 

Fan’s Anniversary . 

Properties and Uses . — The odour of the' petals is pleasant 
and aromatic, somewhat resembling that of the dove-spice. 
The taste is slightly bitter and sub-astringent, and is rendered 
more powerful by drying. 

The Clove-pink was highly commended by the medical 
writers of former days as a cordial, sudorific, and anti-poison. 
The flowers were recommended “ in all disorders of the Head, 
in Palpitations of the Heart, and in nervous Complaints of 
whatever Kind. They have .been also much praisfed in 
malignant and pestilential Fevers. Simon Paulli tells us, 
with an Air of great® Certainty and Assurance, that he had 
cur’d great numbers of Peopld^f malignant and pestilential 
Fevers, by no other Medicine but a strong, Infusion of these 
Flowers in Water, which he tells us is a powerful Sudorific and 
Diuretic, and that it at the same Time comforts the Patient 
instead of weakening him.” For their cordial and cephalic 
properties they appear to have been especially esteemed, and 
were much valued as a remedy of some virtue in low putrid 
fevers, syncope, convulsions, trembling of the limbs, etc. 
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An ^nfusion of the flowers was given in typhus fever to 
produce perspiration. A vinegar prepared from them by mace- 
ration was said to be very agreeable to smell* in nervous head- 
aches, and extremely serviceable in contagious fevers to sprinkle 
in the rooms. 


L. 

COLCHICUM ATJTUMNALE, L. 

Colchicum, or Meadow-Saffron. 

Nat. Ord. LnuACBJB. 

F. CoiiOHiQUE, Tue-Chien. G. Hkbbstzeitlose, Nackte Jttkqfeb. 

Description . — Corm fleshy, lactescent, covered with a brown 
membranous coat, and furnished at the base with many small 
fibrous roots. Leaves spring immediately from the corm ; 
long, erect, broadly lanceolate, acute*, entire, dark green, 
sheathing at the -base, and united 3 or 4 together. Mowers 
proceed from the corrri, and are surrounded at the base by a 
membranous sheath. Perianth (calyx) single, potaloid, of a 
light ‘ roseate purple, with a veiy long naiTow tube arising 
immediately from the corm, and a 6-parted limb whose seg- 
ments are oblong-ovate, obtuse, erect, and concave. Stamens 
6, with white subulate filaments, inserted on the segments of 
the perianth ; anthers oblong, versatile, yellow, turned out- 
wards. Ovary situated at the bottom of the tube, in the 
midst of the corm, supporting 3 long filiform styles, terminated 
by as many linear recurved and downy stigmas. Fruit a sub- 
sessile capsule, with 3 cells and 3 straight lobes, rather acute 
at the summit, connected at their lower part, and opening 
longitudinally on their inner face. Seeds small, whitish, 
smooth, and rounded, with a membranous testa, and a dense 
fleshy albumen. (Plate XIII., fig. 2 : (a) the capsule opening 
naturally ; (6) the pistil ; (c) the capsule cut transversely to 
show the seeds.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards In 
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meadows in some parts of England, but rare and local 
Naturalized in Scotland, South and Middle Irekmcl^ The 
flowers appear in September and October, before the leaves 
and fruit, which are not produced .until the following -spring. 

Miller says, “ I have observed it in great plenty in the 
meadows in Warwickshire, at the beginning of September. 
The country people call the flowers Naked Ladies, becfdise 
they come up naked, without any leaves or cover.” A similar 
name is given them in other countries. 

Etymology . — This plant owes its generic name to Colchis, 
in Natolia, which abounded in this and other poisonous vege- 
tables, and hence perhaj>s gave rise to some of the poetical 
fictions respecting the enchantress Medea, who was not un- 
frequently called Colchis, from the place of her birth. 

Development of tlw Conn . — The economy of this plant is so 
interesting as to deserve especial notice. The flowers appear 
about the la f ter end of September, and in a short time perish 
without leaving any appearance of leaves or fruit. The ovary, 
which was impregnated in autumn, gradually develops under- 
ground, and finds a safe hybernaculum in the bulb. In spring 
the fruit rises on a short peduncle, together with the leaves, 
which perish before the end of June, when the sepds are ripe. 
In th'e mean time a new bulb hhs sprung from the side fif the 
old one, and when this has perished, is ready to fulfil its 
destined office, by providing for the fecundation of the flower 
and the nourishment of the germ of a succeeding plant. There 
are, in fact, two germs from the same bulb— one lower, just 
described, producing the flower and seed ; the other situated 
Above, also iumished with a stem, but seldom bearing flowers. 

“The fresh corm is conical or inversely pear-shaped, about 
2 inches long by an inch or moo> wide ; rounded on one side, 
flattish on the other ; covered by a bright brown, membranous 
skin, within which is a second of paler colour. When cut 
transversely, it appears white, firm, fleshy and homogeneous, 
abounding in a bitter starchy juice of disagreeable odour. The 
dried slices are inodorous, and have a bitterish taste. They 
should be of a good white, clean, crisp and brittle, not mouldy 
or stained” — Pharmacographia, p. 637. 
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In tins country it is usual to dig up the corms and bring 
them tomarket in July, at the period between the withering 
b£ the foliage and the opening of the flowed They are used 
both in the fresh and dried states. If required to be kept, they 
are cut in thin, even slices across the corm, and dried rapidly 
with a gentle heat. 

t Properties and Uses . — The true Colchicum varies greatly 
in its qualities. Krapf asserts that in Camiola, towards the 
end of autumn, he has eaten whole bulbs, and experienced no 
disagreeable effect, except an ungrateful bitterness. On the 
other hand, it is affirmed by various writers to be very acri- 
monious and dangerous in its effects ; but these discrepancies 
are to be attributed almost entirely to the time of year at 
which the bulb is dug up. Climate and soil have also their 
share of influence. 

The recent bulb, when taken up at the proper season, is 
inodorous, bitter, hot, and acrid to the taste ; and if a small 
portion be swallowed, a sensation of warmth is produced in 
the stomach. These properties are thought to reside in the 
milky juice which exudes when the bulb is cut transversely, 
and which contains a peculiar alkaloid, called colchicm. 

On the authority of Schroff, the corms possess the greatest 
medifcinal activity when collected in the aut umn ; and that if 
dried entire, instead of being sliced, they retain their properties 
for a much longer period. 

There can be no** doubt of the deleterious and sometimes 
fatal effects of 1 the Meadow-Saffron upon animals, but con- 
tradictory statements are given on this point by different 
authors; some affirming that horses eat the flowers of the 
plant with impunity, while others state that they never touch 
it* let it be ever so plentiful „ Cattle seldom eat the plant as 
it grows in meadows, but when dried and mixed with hay it 
has produced fat&l consequences. “Fallow-deer, after eating 
it in their forage, have been seized with extreme pain and a 
copious flux of blood, and after death the stomach and intes- 
tines exhibited evident traces of inflammation and gangrene.” 
Scopoli mentions that a calf died from eating the flowers, and 
Storck relates some experiments in which a small quantity of 
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the bulb proved ^atal to dogs in a very short time. The <fld 
French name, Tue-chien, would seem to intimate thfit 4ogs are 
especially affected by this poison. , 

In spring, when the seeds are ripe, they are liable to 
be swalldwed by animals, and by adhering to the coats of 
the stomach, produce inflammation, which may terminate in 
death. 

To the human frame Colchicum is very deleterious. Several 
children have lost their lives in consequence of having eaten 
the seeds, but only in the spring, when the seed vessel is fully 
matured. Respecting the properties of the bulb, authors have 4 
given very different reports; but many well-authenticated 
cases of fatal effects, both from the corrn itself as well as from 
the seed and from preparations, are on record. 

The medicinal properties of the Colchicum have been known 
from an early period. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
translation ( ' r Wertzung’s work appeared, in which a very 
favourablo«account of the virtues of Colchicum is given. More 
recently we find it enjoying its reputation, and entering into 
the Pv.lv is Arthriticus of Sir Theodore Mayerne, in which it 
was combined, among other et cetem, with the powder of 
unburied skulls ( cranii humani insepulti ) ; an ingredient 
which, it would appear, was not much relished by his Majesty 
King James the First, for it is added in a note — “ N.B. In 
casu D. N. Regis qui avQpoirotpayovg odit, cranium humanum 
poterit in ossium bubulorum rasuram p^smutari.” What alter- 
ation the efficacy of the nostrum suffered from this change we 
are not informed % 

. Colchicum, duly preserved, is powerfully diuretic, purga- 
tive, and emetic. It is to the enterprising spirit of Storck 
that we are chiefly indebted lor the knowledge of its diuretic 
virtue, who, by experiments with a vinous infusion .of the 
fresh root on his own person, was fully satisfied, that if its 
deleterious acrimony were destroyed, it might prove an 
efficacious medicine; accordingly he invented an acetous 
preparation. 

The disorders for which Colchicum is most celebrated are 
those of gout and rhe umatis m, and that complicated form of 
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(Wse f»Hed rheumatic gout, as well as in cutaneous diseases. 
In France it has long been a favourite gout remedy. 
c Although a highly valuable agent in gouifand rheumatism, 
Colchicum must be very captiously used ; for although it has 
been taken by many persons with the best effects, acting 
almost as a charm in setting aside a paroxysm of the disease, 
it will sometimes produce the most distressing and even fatal 
effects. Instances are on record where death ensued on the 
following day after a drachm of the wine of Colchicum had 
been administered over night, in cases of dropsy. The tincture 
is the most active preparation of Colchicum, and next to it 
that known as wine of Colchicum. 

The seeds possess the same properties as the bulbs, and are 
used for similar purposes. 

At one time it was supposed that the Hermadactylu s of 
the ancients was the produce of Colchicum autumnale. Some 
authors, however, consider that C. variegatum is the plant 
which produces hermodactyls, but it is by no means satis- 
factorily ascertained what species is to be so accredited. Han- 
bury says, “ The corms of other species of Colchicum of Eastern 
origin anciently enjoyed great reputation in medicine. These 
corms are in structure precisely similar to those of the ordinary 
Colchicum. They are entire, but deprived of membranous en- 
velopes, of a flattened, heart-shaped form, not wrinkled on the 
surface, and often very small in size. The starch grains they 
contain are similar to those of G. autumnale, but in some 
specimens twice as large.” — Pharmacographia, p. 638. 
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TUSSILAGO FARFAEA, L. 

Coltsfoot. 

Nat . Ord . Composite. 

F . Tussilage, Pas d’ane. G . Huflattich. 

Description . — Root perennial, very long, penetrating deep 
into the earth, whitish, and sending out numerous slender 
fibres, which creep horizontally. The "scapes, which appear 
before the leaves, are erect, simple, 1 -flowered, slightly fur- 
rowed, downy, from 6 to 10 inches high, pale green varying to 
a reddish tinge, clothed with numerous imbricated, lanceolate, 
acute senles. Leaves all radical, large, cordate, petiolate, 
slightly lo^cd and toothed, bright green on the upper surface, 
whitish and cottony beneath. Involucre of a simple row of 
linear equal scales, erect at first, afterwards reficxed. Recep- 
tacle naked, flat, ultimately becoming •convex. Florets of the 
circumference long, linear, numerous, and generally fertile; 
those of the disk few in numbeu, mostly barren, short, tabular, 
with a limb divided into 5 acute, recurved segments. Anthers 
united into a tube. Ovary obovato, with a filiform style, and 
protruded linear stigmas. Fruit oblongi compressed, crowned 
with a simple sessile pappus, and containing «a solitary erect 
exalbuminous seed. (Plate XIV., fig. 2 : (a) one of the female 
florets of the ray ; (b) one of the ceiitral hermaphrodite florets ; 
( c ) the fruit.) 

Distribution . — Europe, from Italy to Sweden. In this 
country in moist heavy soils. Loudon says, “ The clayey part 
of the pestilential maremmes of Tuscany, Where scarcely any 
other plant will grow, is covered with Coltsfoot.” Flowers 
March and April. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from tussis, a 
cough, and ago, to drive away, in allusion to the pectoral 
properties of the flowers ; and the term by which it 

is mentioned by Dioscorides, was formed from ]3 rj% 9 a cough. 

i 
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The specific, name is an iteration of farfarus, applied by the 
Greeks* to the white poplar, the leaves of which bear some 
resemblance 'to the Coltsfoot. Some of the ancient botanists 
designated this plant by the whimsical name of FiUus ante 
patrem, because the flowers appear before the leaves. It is 
soriietimes called Foal’s-foot, Horse-hoof, and Bull’s-foot. 

Properties and Uses . — The leaves are often smoked for 
tobacco, and the downy substance that clothes their under 
Surface, after being dipped in a solution of saltpetre and dried 
i in the sun, forms excellent tinder. Both leaves and flowers 
have been employed medicinally; the former should be col- 
lected and dried as soon as they are quite expanded, and 
before they have attained their full size. The dried plant is 
inodorous, mucilaginous, rather disagreeably bitter and styptic 
to the taste. 

From the earliest times Coltsfoot has been esteemed useful 
in coughs and other pectoral affections. Hippocrates recom- 
mended the root mixed with honey in ulcerations of the Jungs. 
Dioscorides> Pliny, and Galen relate that the smoke of the 
leaves, received into the mouth through a funnel or reed, is 
efficacious in coughs and laborious breathing; and, by the 
testimony of Linneus, it is in Sweden a popular remedy for 
coughs. A decoction of the leaves has been recommended in 
scrofula, coughs, and other pulmonary complaints. Cataplasms 
made from the plant have been applied to inflamed surfaces, 
and the fumes have been deemed efficacious in toothache. The 
root, ( flowers, and leaves have all been used medicinally, but 
the latter most commonly. 

Dr. Paris informs us that an old nostrum, sold under the 
name of Essence of Coltsfoot, consisted of equal parts of 
balsam of Tolu and compound tincture of benzoin, to which 
was added double the quantity of spirits of wine. 

The leaves of Coltsfoot dried, form a principal ingredient 
in all the herb tobaccos, and constitute the chief part of their 
value. The best of these mixtures consists of the following 
plants, the proportions of which may be altered according to 
circumstances : — 
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Take of Coltsfoot leaves, dried 

EyeVight, | ofeach _ 
Buck-bean, ) 

Wood l>etony ... a. 

Rosemary 

Common thyme 

Lavender 


... one pound* 

#... half a pound; 

• ... four ounces; 

... two ounces; 

... one ounce and half ; 
... one ounce. 


To these may be added, with great advantage — 

Flowers of Coltsfoot two ounces ; 

Rosemary... ... ... ... half an ounce. 

Some add rose-leaves and chamomile flowers. The herbs 
should be gathered in their season, and dried in the shade, 
then rubbed to a coarse powder between the hands. Those 
who prefer a mild tobacco, may increase the quantity of 
Coltsfoot, which some prefer in the proportion of one-half to 
the whole ouantity ; and where this is used as a remedy 
for asthma or consumptive cough, the Coltsfoot ought to 
occupy at the least that proportion. 


Li!. 


AQUILEGIA VULGARIS, L. Columbine. 

Nat . Ord . Ranunotjlace^. 

F . Ancolie, Colombint.. G. Akelei. 

. Description . — Root tuberous, branched, fibrous, whitish. 
Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, leafy, slightly hairy, reddish 
at the base, 2 to 3 feet high. , Radical leaves large, thrive 
temate, with rounded 3-lobed, crenated leaflets, on veiy long 
footstalks ; those of the stem smaller towards the summit, the 
uppermost nearly sessile, simply temate, or 3-lobed ; all deep 
green above, and glaucous beneath. Flowers terminal, pendent, 
on long axillary peduncles. Calyx resembles a corolla, and 
consists, of 5 coloured, ovate, equal, spreading sepals. Petals 5, 
purplish blue, like the sepals, alternate with them, tubular, 
dilated upwards, their lower portion extended into a long 
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neetareous spur, somewhat incurved and obtuse at the end. 
Seamens from 30 to 40, with subulate filaments, inner abortive, 
dilated, and clasping the pvaries; anthers cordate, erect. 
Carpels 6, superior, oblong, each tapering into an awl-shaped, 
erect style, about as long as the stamens, and terminated by a 
simple stigma. Fruit of 5 carpels, or follicles, nearly cylin- 
drical, straight, pointed, 1 -celled, 1-valved, and many-seeded. 
Seeds oval, smooth, dark, and shining, and attached to both 
t edges of the suture of each follicle. (Plate XIII., fig. 3: 
(a) stamens and pistils; ( b ) a petal with its spur; (c) the 
pistils, the carpels of which are surrounded with ten scales ; 
(d) the fruit, consisting of 5 carpels or follicles united at the 
base.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Canaries, Siberia, Asia to Western 
Himalaya. In woods and thickets in several parts of England, 
but often naturalized, having escaped from gardens, whero it 
is veiy generally cultivated. Flowers in May and June. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from aqwila, an 
eagle, in reference to the spurs of the petals, which were 
thought to resemble the claws of that bird. The common 
English name suggests the idea of the more gentle dove. 
TherS is some doubt as to* whether the Columbine was 
familiar to the ancients : Caspar Bauhin considers it the 
lacritovr) of Theophrastus, and the uroirvpov of Dioscorides. 

It is an old inhabitant of the flower-garden, and there are 
many varieties with. violet, purple, red, flesh-coloured, and 
white flowers. 

Properties and Uses.— Goats, and sometimes sheep, will 
eat this plant ; other animals refuse it. Bees are very fond of 
the petals. 

The odour of the recent plant is weak, ungrateful, and 
rather stupefying ; the taste bitter and nauseous. The bruised 
seeds are somewhat mucilaginous, with a slight bitterness and 
acrimony, the odour strong, and t so tenacious that it is "with 
great difficulty removed from the mortar in which they are 
pounded. With regard to the poisonous effects of this plant, 
Linneus states that children have lost their lives by taking an, 
overdose, administered as a medicine by ignorant persons. 
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The medical properties of Columbine have beey greatly 
extolled at various times. The root, the leaves, the seeds, and 
the flowers have*been esteemed aperitive, diuretic, diaphoretfc, 
and antiscorbutic. Simon Pauli assets that children attacked 
with meftsles and small-pox have been recovered, as if from the 
dead, by taking half a drachm of the seeds in powder, or twice 
that quantity in emulsion. Scopoli asserts that he has fi^md 
them extremely useful in facilitating the eruption of the 
pustules in those diseases, and Linneus inclines to the same 
opinion. Toumefort recommends a tincture of the flowers, 
made with spirits of wine and mixed with equal- parts of 
tincture of lac and mastic, as very efficacious in ulcerations of 
the mouth and scorbutic affections of the gums. Ray states 
that a decoction of the leaves makes an excellent gargle in 
inflammation of the throat and trachea. 

It is not used at the present time. 


Lin. 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE, L. Comfbet. 

Nat. Ord . ]5obagine.e. 

F. Consoitde, Langl'e de Vache. G. Wallwubz. 

Description. — Root perennial, thieff, tapering, somewhat 
branched, fibrous, brownish black externally, white within. 
Stems succulent, erect, branched, t rough, with strong* hairs, 
soinewhat angular, slightly membranous at the angles, about 
2 feet high. .Leaves alternate, large, attenuate, acute, deep 
green, rough, and fringed with short hairs ; lower ones ovtfte, 
petiolate; upper nearly sessile, ovate-lanceolate, very decur- 
rent, so as to form winged appendages to the stem. Flowers 
in a short, drooping raceme, somewhat incurved towards the 
summit, and generally ‘turned towards the same side; they 
vary from a yellowish white to a purplish or reddish hue. 
Calyx divided into 5 lanceolate segments, which are rough, 
erect, pointed, about the length of the tube of the corolla. 
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Corolla cylindrical, swollen upwards, with a short tube, and 
divided at the limb into 5 short recurved segments, the throat 
doBedwith 5 subulate scales converging into a fc cone. Stamens 
5, filaments short, inserted info the corolla. Anthers yellow, 
erect, sagittate, concealed by the scales. Ovary 4-parted, 
style longer than the corolla, stigma small, obtuse. Fruit ccn- 
sistuof 4 angular, dark, shining achenia, or small nuts, situated 
in the bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate X., fig. 3 : (a) 
calyx and pistil ; (6) the corolla, opened to show the stamens 
r and scales ; (c) the fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Siberia. In this country 
by river banks, and in moist or watery places. Flowers 
May and June. 

Etymology . — The Comfrey is generally supposed to be the 
plant described by Dioscorides, under the name of avfjupvrov, 
derived from ovy<$>vu>, to unite, on account of the consolidating 
and vulnerary qualities which were ever attributed to this 
plant ; hence also the Latin Consolida, Symphytuiri, and the 
French Comoude. The term Comfrey was probably derived 
from the old French Word Comfrie, or Consyre, having the 
same meaning as the foregoing. In rural dialects it has also 
the names of Consound, Knit-back, Bone-set, and Blackwort. 

Properties a/nd Uses — It i£ eaten by sheep and cows, but 
refused by other animals. The leaves were formerly used to 
impart a flavour to cakes and panada, and the young shoots are 
said to form good and^nutritious food. A strong decoction of 
the plant will dye wool of a brown colour. The root has been 
applied to several important purposes, The beautiful crimson 
colour obtained from gum-lac was extracted by means of a* 
decoction of this root ; and the natives of Angora prepare 
froln it a ki id of glue, which, they use to spin the celebrated 
fleeces of their country into fine yarn. It has also been em- 
ployed for correcting the brittleness of flax, and the roughness 
of wooL Tabemsemontanus, a German writer, highly extols its 
superiority in tanning leather. He boiled ten pounds of the 
root in four gallons of water till one-half was consumed ; with 
this decoction he repeatedly dressed the leather, which, thus 
prepared, became not only more durable than by any other 
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method, but it uniformly remained jpliable and elastic. An- 
other experimentalist, after making a strong infusion of the 
root, allowed it Go stand for several d%ys, and when the woody 
and fibrous parts had subsided, pouted off the liquor, and by 
dropping into it diluted oil of vitriol, he precipitated the 
mucilaginous part, which was again filtered and rendered 
serviceable for tanning, by neutralizing its acidity with a r ley 
formed of common potash. 

The root, which was the part most frequently used in 
medicine, is inodorous, insipid, sweetish, viscid and glutinous. 
Comfrey was highly extolled by the ancients for its supposed 
vulnerary properties ; it was also esteemed emollient, aggluti- 
nant, and astringent, and recommended not only in spitting 
of blood, uterine hemorrhages, consumption, coughs, inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and urinary organs, but as very potent 
in effecting the reunion of wounds, etc. Thus, according to 
Gerard, “th; roots of Comfrey stamped, and the iuice drunke 
with wind, helpeth those that spit bloud, and healeth all in- 
ward wounds and burstings. The same bruised and layd to 
in a manner of a plaister doth hoalo all fresh and green 
wounds, and are so glutinatiue tba£ it will soder or glew 
together meat that is chopt in pieces, seething in a pot, and 
make it in one lump. The roots boiled and drunke do 'dense 
the brest from flegme, and cure the griefes of the lungs, 
especially if they be confect with sugar and syrup; it pre- 
vaileth much against ruptures or bui’stiifbs.” Dioscorides used 
it in haemoptysis, and Pfann states that a small quantity of 
the powdered root snuffed up the # nostrils will stop bleeding 
at the nose. Simon Pauli recommended the application of it 
to fractured bones, and Houston, in hernia. It has also been 
recommended in gout, catarrh, dysentery, diarrhcea, etc., aTid 
externally to wounds of the nerves, tendons, and arteries. 
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LIY. ' 

CORIANDRUM SATIVUM, L. Coriander. 

Nat. Ord. Umbellifem. 

F. CORIANDBE. O. IvOKIANDER, WaNZENDILLE. 

Description. — Root annual, tapering, slender, somewhat 
branched, whitish, and furnished with a few fibres. Stems erect, 
branched, leafy, cylindrical, striated, rather glaucous, about 
2 feet high. Lower leaves bipinnate, with pinnatifid, broad, 
wedge-shaped, toothed segments ; upper tripartite, with narrow, 
linear, acute segments. Flowers in terminal umbels of from 
5 to 8 rays, which in general have no involucre at the base. 
Umbellules more numerous, commonly furnished with an 
involucre of linear-lanceolate leaves, placed laterally. Calyx 
of 5 unequal acute teeth. Petals 5, white or tinged with 
purple, obeordate, indexed at the point; innermost nearly 
equal ; outer large, radiant, and bifid. Stamens 5, with thread- 
shaped filaments, and roundish yellow anthers. Ovary in- 
ferior, globose, supporting 2 short, spreading styles, and simple 
obtuse stigmas. Fruit of 2 hemispherical carpels, each with a 
projecting margin on its inner and flat side, which combines 
with the opposite one, forming a complete globe, which at 
maturity is traversed by 10 obscure ridges. Seed concave in 
front, covered with a those membrane. (Plate XIII., fig. 4 : (a) 
lower leaf ; (b) "floret of the circumference of the umbel ; (c) 
floret of the centre ; (d) fruit.) 

Distribution. — South-Eastern Europe, Western Asia. The 
native country of the Coriander has not been correctly ascer- 
tained ; in all probability it is indigenous to the Mediterranean 
and Caucasian regions, and having been early cultivated in 
England for medicinal and culinaiy purposes, has escaped into 
fields and waste places. Flowers in June, and the fruits ripen 
in August. 

Etymology. — Several writers have imagined that this is 
the Kopiov of Dioseorides, the Kopiawov of Theophrastus, and 
the Cbriandrum of Pliny, but their identity is not fully estab- 
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lished. The generic name Coriandrum is derived from topic, 
a bug, in allusion to the fetid smell of the bruised foliage. 

Cultivation.-^Cori8bndeT is cultivated in England in the 
eastern counties, especially in Essex, .and is called Col by the 
farmers. "It is grown in rows 10 to 12 ihches apart, and is 
cut down when ripe with sickles, and thrashed out on clq^hs 
in the field. The plant is cultivated also in various parts of 
Continental Europe, and in Northern Africa and India, the 
fruits shipped from Bombay being of large size and elongated 
form. 

Properties and Uses . — Although tho leaves in their recent 
state "havo a strong disagreeable smell, yet when dried they 
are pleasant and aromatic. In some countries they are eaten 
in soups and salads, and the inhabitants of Peru are exces-r 
sively fond of the flavour. Alpinus states that the Egyptians 
use the herb freely in soups ; it is eaten also in Spain, and 
esteemed co: dial, but Hoffman relates, on th<$ authority of a 
monk, inst&nccs of fatuity produced by it. Dioscorides like- 
wise attributed deleterious properties, to the seed, but Dr. 
Withering has known six drachms taken at- once without any 
remarkable effect. * 

Coriander fruits enter into the composition of several 
liquors, and form an ingredient in curry powder. Whfen in- 
crusted with sugar, they axe sold by the confectioners under 
the name of coriander comfits. The virtues of the fruits are 
completely extracted by rectified spirit, "but only partially by 
water. In distillation with water they yield a yellowish 
essential oil, of a very aromatic and powerful odour. •* 

• The energetic qualities of this plant led the ancient phy- 
sicians to consider it very poisonous j the juice of the leaves 
they considered nearly as deleterious as that of hemlofik. 
Gerard, who probably derived his information from Avicenna, 
tells us that “the juice of the greene Coriander leaues, taken 
in the quantitie of four dragmes, killeth and poisoneth the 
body.” 

Coriander fruita have long been known as carminative, 
stomachic, and diaphoretic, and have been used in debility of 
the stomach, flatulence, etc. At the present time they are 
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eonaide^d stimulant and carminative, but are seldom em- 
ployed in medicine ; they are used in veterinary practice, how- 
eVer, and by distillers qf gin. At one time c they 'were much 
used in the production pf a carminative water or spirit, as 
well as in a simple distilled water. 


LV. 

PRIMULA VERIS, L. Cowslip. 

Nat. Ord. Pbimulacxk. 

F. Pbimev^be, Primerolle. Q. SchlCsselblume. 

Description. — Root perennial, consisting of a fleshy rhi- 
zome, beset with several small tubercles, furnished with 
numerous long, ’nearly simple fibres. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
wrinkled, toothed, obtuse, more or less pubescent, bright green 
above, lighter beneath, ^nd tapering into a petiole at tfie base, 
proceeding immediately from the root. Prom the middle '•hf 
the leaves rise 1 or 2 upright scapes, naked, cylindrical, Bome- 
what pubescent, about 4 or 5 inches high, terminated by an 
umbel of sweet-smelling dowel’s, which are pedicellate, droop- 
ing, and furnished with a short subulate bract at the base of 
each pedicel. Calyx pale yellowish green, permanent, tubular, 
with 5 angles, and 5 short obtuse teeth. Tube of the corolla 
as long as the calyx ; lftnb concave, with 5 short lobes, yellow, 
marked near the orifice with 5 orange-coloured spots. Sta- 
mens 5 ; filaments very short ; anthers erect, acute, included in 
the tube. Ovary globose, surmounted by a filiform style and 
a globose stigma. Capsule glabrous, ovate-oblong, 1-celled, 
opening at the top with 10 acute teeth. Seeds numerous, 
brown, wrinkled, attached to a free central placenta (Plate 
XV., fig. 1 : (a) corolla opened to show the pistil and stamens ; 
(b) the capsule enclosed in the calyx; (c) the capsule as it 
opens at maturity ; (d) the same cut perpendicularly to show 
the central placenta to which the seeds are attached ; (e) seed 
magnified.) 
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Distribution. — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, Northern 
Africa. In meadows and pastures in many parts of England. 
Flowers April and* May. $ 

Etymology. — The generic name, is very appropriately 
derived fibm primus, first, on account of the early appear- 
ance of the flowers. The name Cowslip is, perhaps, owing to 
its growing in pastures where it often meets the cow’s lip. * 

Thus, in “ Pan’s Anniversary 

“ Strew, strew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The primrose drop — the Spring’s own spouse, 

Bright days-eycs, and the lijis-of-cows." 

Ben Jonson. 

It has also been called Paigles and Paisey-wort, the latter 
being a synonym of Herba Paralysis, in allusion to its medi- 
cinal qualities. 

The fairy s description of the Cowslip must not bo omitted. 
When talking of her queen, she says : — 

“ The Cowslips tall her pensioners be, 

In their gold coats spots you see, * 

These be rubies, fairy favodls.” 

The “ dainty Ariel ” sings : — . 

“ Where the bee sucks there suck I, 

Iu a Cowslip's hell I lie, 

Thcro I couch wheu owls do cjy.” 

Properties and Uses . — The flowers, "which are very sweet 
and fragrant, are often used to maize wine, which is flavoured 
like muscadel, and is very sparkling and pleasant. The leaves 
have been used as salad and pot-herbs, and, in the absence of 
mulberry-leaves, for feeding silk-.worms. In some countries 
an infusion of the flowers is fermented with sugar or honey, 
and the juice of lemons, and an acidulous vinous liquor is thus 
prepared, — a very grateful summer beverage. The roots are 
also put into casks of ‘wine or beer to impart additional 
strength and flavour to those liquids. 

The root in its recent state exhales a fragrant odour, resem- 
bling anise, and has a slightly astringent and bitter taste. The 
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leaves are herbaceous and nearly scentless. 'l'Jie flowers im- 
part their virtues both to water and spirit. 

• The Cowslip, thouglymce highly celebrated for its narcotic, 
nervine, and anodyne virtues, has for many years fallen into 
disrepute, though still employed as a rustic medicinA At one 
time it was thought peculiarly efficacious in paralysis. The 
distilled water, rubbed on the forehead, was reputed to cure 
headache. Bergius recommends an infusion of the flowers in 
rheumatic affections, and Boerhaave and Linneus esteem it 
useful in assuaging pain and provoking sleep. 

All parts of the plant were, by the old writers, considered 
to possess medicinal properties, and within comparatively 
recent times the flowers were so far considered narcotic and 
sedative, as to be administered, in the forms of infusion or 
distilled water, for the purpose of relieving pain or inducing 
sleep when other narcotics wero known to irritate and distress 
the patient. 

For medical use the flowers were directed to be freed from * 
their calyces, dried quickly, and preserved in a dry place. 


£vi. 


RANUNCULUS ACRIS, L. Meadow Crowfoot. 

$>'at. Ord. Rantjnculace.®. 

F . Renoncule acbe, Grknouillette. G, Schaufek Haiinenftjss. 

< 

» * 

Description . — Rootstock perennial, composed of lojig, white, 
slender fibres. Stems erect, round, fistulous, branched, many- 
flfowered, moderately leafy, b/eset with minute appressed hairs, 
about 2 feet high. Radical leaves petiolate, hairy, palmated, 
angular, divided 'into 3 or 5 variously subdivided lobes, in- 
cised, toothed, acute, and often marked with a brown spot in 
the centre; cauline leaves similar, but less deeply divided; 
uppermost divided into 3 straight linear segments, or simple 
and linear. Flowers terminal, on long, hairy, cylindrical, but 
not furrowed, peduncles. Calyx of 5 greenish-yellow, ovate. 
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concave, spreading, somewhat villous sepals. Petals 5, bright, 
glistening yellow* obtuse, generally notched at the summit 
and at the base a small nectary or $ore covered by a scale. 
Stamens wery numerous, inserted upon the receptacle, with 
short filaments, and oblong, inclining, yellow anthers. Carpels 
numerous, each terminated by a very short, simple style, stod 
small stigma. Fruit consists of several smooth, lenticular, 
1-celled achenes collected into a head, and each tipped with a 
small mucro or point. (Plate XIV., fig. 4 : (a) the calyx, 
stamens, and pistils ; (b) petal ; (c) achene, magnified ; (d) seed, 
magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia Introduced 
in America. Abundant in meadows and pastures in this 
country. Flowers April to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from tuavx, a 
frog, because many of the species delight in damp situations 
whero frogs abound ; hence, also, the French provincial name, 
Grenouillette. This species is, in rustic phraseology, ranked 
with the bulbous Crowfoot ( Ranunculus bulboms), and the 
creeping Crowfoot (Ranunculus repsns), under the several 
names of Butter-flower, Butter-cups, King-cups, and Gold- 
cups.: • 

“Let. weeds instead of butter-flowers appear, 

And meads, instead of daisies, hemlock bear.” 

Gat. 

They are the “ cuckoo-buds of yellow hue ”• in Shakspeare’s 
immortal verse ; and some have thought them referred to 
rather than the plant now called Cuckoo-flower (Cardami/ne 
prateneis), when we read — 

“Nettle?, cuckoo-flowers, 

Darnell, and all the idle weeds.” 

A variety with double flowers is cultivated in gardens 
under the name of Bachelor’s-button, or, as the French term 
it, Bouton-dfor. 

Properties and Uses. — Although acridity is a prominent 
characteristic in this plant and its congeners, it is of so 
volatile a nature 'that, as Krapf observes, simple drying, in- 
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fusion in water, or boiling, are sufficient to dissipate it. 
JSence^ we are not surprised to find that „the peasantry of 
some countries boil the herb and eat it with impunity. In 
its recent state it is so f acrimonious, says Mr. Curtis, that by 
merely pulling up the plant and carrying it some little distance, 
considerable inflammation has been produced in the palm of 
the hand. According to Linneus, sheep and goats eat it, but 
other animals refuse it. The popular opinion, that the yellow 
colour of butter is due to this plant, needs scarcely to be 
refuted, as cows are never known to touch it, except when 
turned hungry into a meadow where it grows, and then their 
mouths become sore and blistered. When made into hay, it 
loses its acrid properties, but then it seems to be too stalky 
and hard to afford much nourishment. 

The acrid and stimulating properties of the Ranunculi 
have been known ever since the time of Dioscorides. The 
leaves, applied to the surface of the skin, produce pain, redness, 
tumefaction, elevate the epidermis) cause a discharge 'of serous 
fluid, and ‘ even considerable ulceration. The other parts of 
the plant act in a similar manner. Consequently it has been 
used as a vesicatory in the same manner as cantharides. It 
has Anther been used in rheumatism, gout, and in intermittent 
fever. For this last it has been applied in the form of a 
cataplasm over the region of the stomach, or to the wrists. 
One of the most remarkable cases is that related by Sennert, 
of an obstinate, quartan fever, accompanied with great pain in 
the shoulders, which disappeared by the application of the 
meadow Crowfoot to the wrists, before the access. Van Swieten 
speaks of a man who several times warded off an intermittent 
fever by merely applying the plant, reduced to a pulp, upon 
the fingers. 

The internal use of the plant has been much less common, 
its corrosive and deleterious character being against it. It has, 
however, been employed in paralysis, commencing with very 
small doses, gradually augmented for fear of accident. 

With regard to its poisonous properties, Orfila describes the 
effect of introducing five ounces of the juice into the stomach 
of a small robust dog, the oesophagus being first tied; and 
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having applied two drachms of the watery extract’ of the 
same plant to th# cellular tissue of the internal part«of th$ 
thigh of another strong dog : both animals died at the end 
of twelve, and fourteen hours, witho&t exhibiting any other 
phenomenon but extreme dejection. The lungs of both were 
engorged, reddish, and covered with several livid spots, in 
the first, the internal membrane of the stomach presented 
several spots of a bright red colour ; and the limb operated on 
in the second animal was enormously swollen and very much 
inflamed. From these experiments he concludes that the 
plant acts by producing great local irritation, followed by 
inflammation of the parts to which it is applied, and that 
death takes place from the sympathetic action of the nervous 
system. Krapf found, by experiments on himself, that two 
drops of the expressed juice of this plant produced burning 
pain and spnms in the gullet, and griping in the lower belly. 
A single flower, well pounded, had the same effect. On 
chewing the thickest and most succulent of the leaves, the 
salivary glands were strongly stimulated, his tongue was in- 
flamed and excoriated, his teeth were »et on’edge and affected 
with shooting pains, and the gums became tender and bloody. 


LYII. 

CARD AMINE PRATENSIS, t. 
Cuckoo-Flowek, ok Ladies-Smock. 

Nat . Ord . C’uuciFERiE. 

F . Card a mine, Cresson des Putfs. , G . Wiesen-Kbesse, Wiesen- 

SOIIAUMKBAUT. 

• 

Description . — Rootstock perennial, whitish, firm, branched, , 
with long, cylindrical . fibres. Stem upright, cylindrical, 
generally simple, smooth, about a foot high. Leaves alternate, 
pinnate; radical ones composed of from 5 to 9 roundish, 
angular leaflets, gradually larger towards the summit ; leaflets 
of the cauline leaves more numerous, straight, entire, lanceo- 
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late, tlfe uppermost eveij linear, terminal one largest Flowers 
terminate "the stem in loose, raceme-like corymbs. Calyx of 4 
oblong, obtuse, concave; deciduous, slightly spreading sepals, 2 
of them protuberant at»the« base. Petals 4, much larger than 
the calyx, cruciform, nearly round, with a small tooth on 
e$ch daw, marked with white, bluish, or pale purple veins. 
Stamens tetradynamous, inserted on the receptacle, the 2 
shorter filaments with a nectareous gland at the base, and 1 
between each pair of longer filaments and the calyx ; anthers 
small, oblong, arcuate, acute, and erect. Ovaiy superior, 
cylindrical, linear, smooth, supporting a small, nearly sessile, 
obtuse, capitate stigma. Fruit a silicle, or elongated pod, 
linear, compressed, with 2 valves, which roll back in a spiral 
manner from the base to the summit ; and divided by a 
dissepiment into 2 cells, containing numerous, rounded seeds, 
attached alternately to the placenta in a single row, by very 
short and slender stalks or funicles. (Plate XVII., fig. 3 : (a) 
calyx, stamens, and pistil, somewhat magnified ; ( b ) silique, or 
fruit, of the natural size ; (c) the same, showing its mode of 
dehiscence.) ' ( 

Distribution. — Northern temperate, arctic and sub-arctic 
regions. Abundant in moist meadows and marshes in this 
country. Flowers April to June. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from icapSca, the 
heart, and Sa/xaw, to fortify, frbrn the supposed stomachic quali- 
ties of the plaqt; br irom icapSa/uov, cress, because of its alliance 
with the cresses. This species was named Lady’s-smock, 
in honour of the Virgin .Mary, as it first comes into flower 
about Lady-day: — 

“ Lady-smocks all silver white, 

Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

Shakspeabe. 

“ Bright crown-imperial, king’s-spear, hollyhocks, 

Sweet Yenus-navel, and soft Lady-smocks.” — 

Ben JoNShN. 

And as it bears the cuckoo company during his short sojourn, 
it has received the name of Cuckoo-flower. It is sometimes 
called Meadow-cress. The German name Wiesen-achavmikra/u 
foam of the meadows, is very poetical 
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Properties and Uses . — Goats and sheep are fond of the 'her- 
bage, cows dislike it, and horses and swine invariably refuse it. 
Bees frequent the flowers. This plant# was formerly used as a 
salad in Jbhe same manner as water-cress, to which * in its 
sensible qualities it bears a great resemblance, corresponding 
with the general character of the order Oruciferw in the pos- 
session of antiscorbutic and stimulant qualities combined with 
an acrid flavour. It has scarcely any odour ; the taste is rather 
bitter and slightly acrid, and the stems possess these qualities 
in a greater degree than the leaves and flowers. The plant 
has often been confounded with the water-cress, to which its 
leaves both in form and in sensible qualities bear no slight 
resemblance. It was formerly reckoned slightly excitant, and 
antiscorbutic, and was sometimes employed as a diuretic. Sir 
George Baker drst brought the flowers of the plant into 
notice^ as aii antispasmodic, and on his authority they were 
admitted into the British Pharmacopeias. He relates 5 cases, 
viz., 2 of “St. Vitus’ dance,” 1 of spasmodic asthma, an 
hemiplegia accompanied with convulsions on the palsied side, 
and a case of remarkable spasmodic affection of the lower 
limbs. The first 2 were cured in less than a month; the 2 
following were also removed ; but in the last case, the patient, 
after experiencing some relief, w r as seized with a fever which 
proved fatal. In a subsequent edition of his work he says,. 

“ Since the first edition of this volume, I have seen several 
instances of the good effects of the flowers in^convulsive dis- 
orders.” They have also been recommended in convulsions, 
gout, etc. r * 

In Cornwall, the flowering tops have been employed 
for the cure of epilepsy, for steveral generations. In some 
northern counties they pound the whole plant, and express 
the juice, which they esteem an excellent rejnedy in scorbutic 
diseases and obstructions of the liver, spleen, or mesenteric 
glands ; also in jaundice, dropsy, and diseases of the urinary 
organs. • 


K 
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Lvm. 

CTJMINUM <■ CYMINUM, L. Cumin. 

* 

Nat. Ord. Umbeluferb. 

F. Cumin, Cumin deb pb£s. 0. Kummel, Romisoheb Kukmel. 

Description . — Roots annu al, slender, elongated, nearly 
simple, fibrous and whitish. Stems erect, sometimes pro- 
cumbent, glabrous, branched, striated, about 8 inches high. 
Leaves alternate, distant, long, narrow, very smooth, slender, 
and divided into segments which are nearly capillary, bifid, or 
more frequently trifid. Flowers small, in a general umbel of 
about 4 rays, each supporting umbellules of a like number ; 
involucres bifid or trifid, with capillary segments. Calyx an 
indistinct 5-toothed rim. Corolla of 5 obcordate, indexed, 
emarginate petals, white or purplish. Filaments furnished 
with simple anthers. Ovary inferior, large, ovate, terminated 
by two minute styles and simple stigmas. Fruit ovate, 
prismatic, smooth or somewhat hairy, bladdery, with seven 
ribs and bearded intervals; the seeds are flat on the inner 
side, ponvex on the outer. (Plate XII., fig. 3 : (a) entire floret, 
magnified ; (6) fruit, magnified.) 

Distribution . — Indigenous to the upper regions of the Nile, 
but cultivated at an early period in Arabia, India, and China, 
as well as in fjie countries on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
In Morocco, Sicily, and Malta it is cultivated rather extensively, 
and large quantities are* brought from these countries to 
England. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology . — The generic appellation is supposed to be 
derived from kcrmim, the Arabic name for the plant. There 
can be little doubt that this plant is the kv/uvov of the Greek 
writers, not however the kv/u ivov aypiov of Dioscorides. 

Properties and Uses . — C umin seeds are used as a con- 
diment in several ways. In Holland and Switzerland they are 
used to flavour cheese, but the taste and smell thus imparted 
is to some persons very disagreeable. In some parts of 
Germany they are put into bread, it is said, to render it more 
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wholesome. Partridges and pigeons* are excessively fond of 
the seeds, hence tjjiey are used as a bait for those birds. • • 

The seeds exhale a very strong, arctaatic, and heavy jodour; 
the taste # is penetrating, rather bitter and unpleasant By 
infusion in water the greater part of their odour is extracted, 
but very little of the taste ; in distillation, a strong pungdlit 
essential oil arises, smelling powerfully of the seeds. They 
were ranked by the ancient pharmacologists among the four 
greater warm seeds, and they are reckoned superior to those 
of fennel and caraway. They are tonic and stimulant, and 
havo been celebrated by different authors as stomachic, car- 
minative, diuretic, sudorific and emmenagogue, and recom- 
mended internally for flatulence, windy colic, vertigo, etc. 

Cumin has been administered internally in the form of 
infusion, powder, or volatile oil ; and externally as a liniment, 
or, combined with other substances, as a plaster. At the 
present time it is largely used in veterinary practice, as well 
as in curry powder. 


LIX* 

RIBES NIGRUM, L. Black Currant. 

Hat. Ord. Saxipkaoe^.* 

% 

F 1 Cabsis, Groseille noise. Q . Suhwar&e Johannesbeebe. 

• 

Description . — A deciduous shrub, o*to 7 feet high; bark of old 
wood dark brown, younger brarches of a lighter hue. Leaves 
much veined, irregularly serrated, bright green above, pales 
beneath, and sprinkled with numerous yellow glands secreting 
an odorous fluid ; petioles tapering, about the length of the 
leaves, furrowed above, slightly pubescent. Flowers in 
racemes springing from the axils of the leaves of the young 
branches, pendulous, somewhat pubescent, with slender alter- 
nate pedicels, each of which is furnished with a small obovate* 
ciliated bract. Calyx tubular, divided at the rim into 5 ovate, 
pale yellowish green, spreading segments. Corolla of 5 small 
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erect petals, light green, inserted into the throat of the calyx. 
Stamefis 5, inserted alternately with the petals ; filaments 
short, straight, tapering 1 ; anthers compressed, 2-lobed. Ovary 
roundish, 1-celled; surmounted by a cloven style, with a small 
obtuse stigma. Fruit a globose berry, crowned with the 
remains of the flower, black, shining, sprinkled with yellowish 
dots, 1-celled, and filled with pulp. Seeds numerous, suspended 
among the pulp by long filiform cords, attached to 2 lateral 
.receptacles ; testa externally gelatinous, adhering firmly to the 
homy albumen. (Plate XV., fig. 2 : ( a ) the flower, opened to 
show the stamens ; (6) a single stamen and petal ; (c) the ovary ; 
(d) the ripe fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Western Himalaya. 
It grows in this country in woods, from Mid Scotland south- 
ward, but is considered more in the light of a garden escape 
than an indigenous plant. Flowers April and May. 

Etymology . — The term Ribes was applied by the Arabian 
physicians to an acid plant supposed to be a species of rhubarb 
( Rheu/m ribes), but Bauhin, who imagined it to be the goose- 
berry, denominated that shrub Ribes acidum. The fruit of the 
Black Currant is sometimes called by the peasantry quinsy 
berry, on account of its medicinal properties. Currants were 
originally called corinths, from their resemblance to the small 
dried grapes brought from that city. 


“Now wul the corinths, now the rasps supply 
'Delicious, draughts.” 

Phiupb. 


Properties and Uses . — The fruit of the Black Currant, 
though disagreeable to many persons in its recent state, is much 
used as a fruit ; in forming a pleasant and wholesome wine, 
and a grateful preserve. In Russia and Siberia a wine is 
made of the bemes alone, or with the addition of honey ; and 
also a distilled spirit. The leaves are used to tincture common 
spirits so as to resemble brandy. The young leaves, fresh 
gathered and infused for a moment in hot water and then 
dried, have been recommended as a substitute for tea. 

The odour of the berries is peculiar and fragrant, and has 
been compared to that of the bird-cherry (Prunus Padus) or 
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of savin (t Tuniperus Sahvna) ; the taste is acidulous and 
sweetish. The leaves have also a strong scent, winch exudes 
from the glands Occurring on their under surface, itie fruit 
is considered refrigerent, aperient, # stowiachic, and anodyne. The 
jelly prepared from it has been used from time immemorial as 
a popular remedy in sore-throat and quinsy. Dale speak^ of 
its efficacy in these diseases, and Sir George Baker considers 
it an invaluable remedy. A decoction of the leaves or bark 
has been used as a gargle for the same purpose. The leaves 
have been celebrated for their diuretic and detergent pro- 
perties. 

The Red Currant is equally well-known with the foregoing, 
and the fruit is considered nutritive, refrigerant and laxative. 
The juice, diluted with water and sweetened with sugar or 
honey, forms a very agreeable drink in hot weather, and very 
proper for assuaging thirst both in health and disease. Its 
different preparations have been used with advantage in 
bilious, nfirvous, and putrid fevers, likewise in small-pox, 
measles, chronic diseases of the skin, and scorbutic affections. 
An infusion of the young roots has been used in eruptive 
fevers. * 


LS. 

BELLIS PERENNIS, Iv Daisy. 

Nat. Ord. Goxtobi r*. 

F. Marguerite, Paqueretti:. O. Ganseblumchen, 
Maiigarethenblume. 

Description . — Root perennial, creeping, truncate at the end, 
with numerous fibres. Leaves numerous, radical, prostrate, 
obovate, spathulate, slightly hairy, crenate at the margin. 
Scapes round, hairy, tinged with pink, 2 to 4 inches high, each 
supporting a single flower. Involucre hemispherical, simple, 
composed of several lanceolate equal scales, in 2 rows. Recep- 
tacle conical, naked, dotted. Florets of the ray pistillifero' 
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ligulate ? slightly notched, white, tipped with crimson ; those of 
the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 5-toothed, yellow; filaments 
Hkir-like, very short ; anthers notched, cohering into a cylinder. 
Ovary* inferior, obovate, wjth a filiform style, and bifid, 
crescent-shaped stigma. Fruit a small, obovate, compressed 
pericarp, destitute of pappus, and containing a single, erect 
seed. 1 (Plate XV., fig. 3 : (a) floret of the ray ; ( b ) floret of the 
disk magnified ; (c) the anthers forming a tube round the style, 
magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe. Pastures and meadows in this 
country. Flowers nearly all the year round. 

<f It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 

Meets cold October on his way, 

And twines December’s arms.” 

Montgomery. 

Shelley, in his exquisite dream of spring-flowers, introduces — 

ct Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the .arth. 

The constellated flower that never sets ! ” 

\\ K 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from the Latin 
bellu8l' pretty. The bold and cheerful manner in which its 
flowers expand to the light of day, and their habit of closing 
at night and against rain, suggested the name of daisy, or, as 
Ben Jonson calls it "day’ 8-eye. Chaucer gave it the same 
designation ; speaking °of “ Aprilis and his plesant showres,” 
he says — 

“ Of whose invencion lovirs may be glade. 

For they bring in the Kalendis of Maie, 

And they with countenance demure, moke, 

Owe worship to the lusty flowres alwaie. 

And iia special, one called eye of the date, 

The daisie, or flowir white and rede.” 

His affection for this flower manifests itself in many parts 
of his poems, and he describes in beautiful language its habit 
of closing at night and opening in the morning. Thus, in the 
u Legende of Goode Women ” : — 
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“ Of all the floures in the mede 
Than love I most these flowres*white and rede, # 

Such (hat men call Daisies in our toun. 

To them I have so great affecticun, 

As I sayd erst whan comeji is the Male, 

That in my bedde there daweth me no daie, 

Than I n’am up and walking in the mede 
To see this floure agenst the sunne sprede, 

Whan it upriseth early by the morrow, 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow. 
***** 

As soon as ever the sunne ginneth west 
Go seen this floure how it will goe to rest, 

For fear of night, so hafceth she darknesse. 

Her chere is plainly spred in the brightnessc 
Of the sunne, and there it will unclose. 
***** 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

The longe day I shope me to abide, 

For nothing else, and I shall not lie 
But for to look upon the daisie ; 

• That well by reason, men it call may 
The daisie, or else the eye of the daie, 

The Emprise and floure of floured all 
I pray to Go<l that fairo mote she fall, • 

And all that loven floures for hef sake.” 

Properties and Uses . — The leaves of the daisy, though 
somewhat acrid, have been eaten as a spring salad, or Tboiled 
like spinach. A decoction of the root in milk has been given 
to young puppies to obstruct their growth. 

The leaves and flowers, which are the parts^that have been 
employed medicinally, have a sharp anti somewhat astringent 
taste, but no smelL Geoffroy states^that they yield by analysis 
a considerable portion of oil and ammoniacal salt. The sensible 
qualities of the root, however, are far more powerful Accord- 
ing to Lewis, “ it has a subtle penetrating pungency, which is 
not dissipated by drying, is dissolved both by water and spirit, 
and on inspissating the solution is left in great part behind in 
both the extracts.” He # compares it tb cvntrayerva, and adds, 
“ though at present disregarded, it promises to become a medi- 
cine of no small virtue.” The ancient physicians were very 
lavish in its praise, and for its supposed vulnerary properties 
it received the Pharmacopceial name of consolida minima^ 
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FabriciVis and Ettmnller speak of its efficacy in promoting the 
absorption “of extra vasated blood, whether from wounds, con- 
fusions, or any other cause. It was also prescribed in lung 
diseases, liver complaints, agues, dropsy, asthma and scrofulous 
diseases. The expressed juice, or a decoction of the ieaveB and 
flowers, was usually given internally, and the bruised herb, 
either alone or mixed with lard, was applied externally. 

“ The juice of the leaves and roots,” says Gerard, “ snift vp 
into the nosthrils purgeth the head mightily of foule and fllthy 
humors and helpeth the megrim. . . . The leaves, stamped, 
take away bruises and swellings ; whereupon it was called in 
old time Bruisewort.” — Lib. tit. p. 637. 

• The plant occupied a place, until a comparatively recent 
date, in some of the continental pharmacopoeias. 


LXI. 

TARAXACUM OFFICINALE, Wiggers. Dandelion. 

Nat. Ord. Composite. 

F . Pis8Enlit. G. 1«6wkkzahx, Kuhblume. 

Description . — Root perennial, fusiform, fleshy, whitish ash- 
colour within, brown externally, with numerous spreading 
fibres. Leaves v ail raaical, spreading, smooth, runcinate ; lobes 
acute, unequal, toothed, pointing downwards. Several scapes 
arise from the same root ; they are erect, cylindrical, smooth, 
brittle, tubular, and crowned with a single capitulum, or head 
of flowers. Involucre imbricated, oblong, consisting of 2 rows 
of scales ; the inner nearly equal, linear, and parallel ; the outer 
shorter, paler green, flaccid, and reflexed. Florets very nu- 
merous, equal, perfect, ligulate, truncate, 5-toothed, bright 
yellow externally, inclining to purplish beneath. Filaments 
capillary and short, anthers united into a cylinder. Ovary 
obovate, furrowed, surmounted by a slender style longer than 
the stamens, and terminated by revolute yellow stigmas. 
. Receptacle convex, naked and dotted. Fruit a small dry 
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oblong pericarp, supporting the pappus — a long, simple* column, 
crowned with radiating silky hairs. Seed solitary and erect, 
without albumen. (Plate XVI., fig. 2 : (a) a single floret ; (6) 
the pericarp (commonly called sqpd), ‘crowned with the*pappus 
or down.) 

Distribution . — Arctic and northern and southern temperate 
regions, extending throughout Europe, Central and Northern 
Asia, and North America. Common in this country in fields 
and waste places. Flowers March to October. The plant varies 
much in form, several of which have been regarded as distinct 
species. 

Etymology . — The old generic name, Leontodon, is derived 
from Atwr, a lion, and oSbvc, a tooth, from the tooth-like mar- 
gins of the leaves ; hence also the old specific name Dens-leonis, 
and the French Dent-de.-lion, of which the English Dande- 
lion is a corruption. Taraxacum is said to bo an Arabian 
alteration # of rpo^iyov, edible; a name given also to the wild 
succory ( Cichorium Intybus). The term Caput monachi, or 
Monk’s-head, was probably suggested . by the bald appearance 
<?f the receptacle after flowering. The vulgar name by which 
it is familiar to children, the French Pissenlit, and equivalent 
synonymes in other languages, indicate the long and general 
acquaintance of the people with its diuretic qualities. “ 

The flowers of the Dandelion are very sensible to atmo- 
spheric changes, regularly opening in the morning in fine 
weather, and closing in rainy weather and at night. When 
the sun’s rays first touch them on a summer morning this 
sensibility is rendered very obvious in the motion' of the 
florets. 

This plant is greedily devoured by hogs ; it is relished also 
by goats, but sheep and cows dislike it, and horses invariably 
refuse it. Many small birds live on the seeds. 

Properties and Uses . — Jn spring, when the leaves are 
tender and nearly white, they are used as a salad in many 
parts of the continent, and occasionally by the poorer classes 
in this country. In France the blanched leaves are eaten with 
bread and butter. The root, dried and roasted, has been pro- 
posed as a substitute for coffee, for which purpose it is quite as 
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well adapted as succory % Murray states that a decoction of 
it is u$ed by the poor of Gottingen, who find it to resemble 
coffee in no slight degree. The roots are also eaten raw as a 
salad, ‘And are boiled by the Germans like salsafy and scor- 
zonera. 

cThe leaves and stem, but particularly the root, abound in a 
milky juice, which is inodorous and slightly bitter, accompanied 
with a sweetish saline taste. 

* In England Taraxacum root is considered to be in perfec- 
tion for extract in the month of November, the juice at that 
period affording an ampler and better product than at any 
other. Bentley contends that it is more bitter in March, and 
most of all in July, and that at the fformer period at least it 
should be preferred/’ — PJuxrrruicographia , p. 352. 

Although this plant cannot be fully identified with the 
descriptions by which it is supposed to be indicated by the 
classical authors of Greece and Italy, it is evidently referred 
to in the works of the Arabian physicians as TaraJchshagun. 
Avicenna, in the 11th century, mentions it under the name of 
taraxacon. Tragus speaks of its virtues in burning fevers, anil 
Gerard recommends it in jaundice. Parkinson writes “ Who 
so is macilent, drawing towards a consumption, or ready to 
fall into a cachexy, for the use hereof for some time together, 
shall find a wonderful help/’ Many of the old physicians 
recommend it in liver complaints, intermittent fevers, scor- 
butic, and chest diseases. Dandelion is still highly valued as 
a mild laxative and tonic medicine, and is employed especially 
in hepatic disorders. It is frequently used in the form of 
extract. 

The roots, as collected, are frequently adulterated with those 
of the common hawkbit (. Leontodon hispidus ), which are, how- 
ever, more tough and not so easily broken as the true Dande- 
lion; they, moreover, seldom exude any milky juice. 
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LXII. 

LOLIUM TEMULENTUM, L. /Bearded Darnel. 

Nat . Ord . Graminejb. 

F . Ivraie. 0 . Taumel Lolch, Trebpe. 

Description. — Root annual, tortuous, fibrous. Stem erect, 
cylindrical, striated, rough towards the summit, about 3 feet 
high, clothed at the joints with long, flat, pale green, acuminate 
leaves, rough on the upper surface; ligula short, obtuse, 
slightly notched at the end. Inflorescence an erect spike, 4 to 

6 inches long, with numerous sessile spikelets arranged alter- 
nately in two rows along the common axis or rachis, which is 
flexuous, rough, and channelled ; each spikelet contains about 

7 flowers. Glume lanceolate, solitary, at the base of the 
spikelets, and rather exceeding them in length. Palese of 2 
unequal valves, the exterior of which is acute, membranous at 
the edge, cleft at the point, and keeled, sending forth a long, 
rigid awn below the extremity; within these a minute 
elliptical scale is occasionally found. Slamens 3, with capillary 
filaments shorter than the palcm, and oblong versatile anthers, 
notched at each extremity. Of ary turbinate, surmounted by 
2 very short styles, terminated by feathery stigmas. Fruit 
membranous, elliptical, compressed, convex on one side, at- 
tached to the inner valve of the pafee, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the seed. (Plate XV., fig. 4* (a) glume; (6) 
palese and stamens ; (c) ovary and styles.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Siberia, 
India. Introduced in North America. A common weed in 
corn-fields in many parts of England. Flowers June to Augifet. 

“ He was met cv’n now • 

Crowned with rank fiuniter and furrow weeds, 

Darnel , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining <jom.” 

Shakspeare. 

Etymology. — The term Lolium has been thought by some 
to be derived from \aiov oXtlr, to ruin the com ; by others, from 
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SoXioCy counterfeit, in conformity with an opinion entertained 
by the ^ancients, and not yet exploded in every country, that 
fhe plant is merely wlnjat, or some other gram in a degenerate 
state. This doctrine of <the ( transmigration of vegetables was 
carried to an extravagant height : it was believed that circum- 
stances being unfavourable, wheat would change into iye, rye 
into barley, barley into darnel, darnel into brome-grass, brome- 
grass into oats, and so on; and that in favourable soils and 
situations these transmutations would be reversed. 

From Lolium, perhaps, originated the term Lollard, applied 
by their enemies to the Walden ses in Germany, and the 
followers of Wickliffe in this country ; to indicate that they 
were pernicious weeds in Christ's vineyard, choking and de- 
stroying the pure wheat of the gospeL Milne, in his Indi- 
genous Botany , thinks the expression Zi%avia which occurs in 
the 13th chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel would liave been 
better translated darnel than t fives. The French call it Ivraie, 
from ivresse, drunkenness ; hence, probably, the English Ray- 
grass ; in both languages, however, Ivraie and Ray -grass are 
applied indiscriminately to the different species of Lolium. 

The bearded Darnel, also called Cheat in some provincial 
dialects, is the only deleterious individual in the whole family 
of thb grasses. It must not, however, be confounded with 
the perennial Darnel, or Rye-grass ( Lolium perenne ), which is 
often employed with clover for artificial pasture and hay, and 
is much esteemed by the agriculturist. 

Properties and Uses. — The seeds are reported to be eaten * 
with impunity by hogs, and though fatal to geese, to be useful 
food for fattening chickens. According to Linneus, the herb 
is sometimes eaten by sheep. Its poisonous effects on dogs 
are thus noticed by Seeger. He gave three ounces of a decoc- 
tion of the flour to a dog ; in five hours he was seized with 
a general trembling, incapacity to walk, and difficulty of 
breathing; four hours subsequently, he fell into a profound 
sleep and became insensible, but the next day he was nearly 
recovered. In other of these animals submitted to experiment, 
it caused vomitings, convulsions, and an abundant excretion 
of urine and perspiration. It is said to prove fatal to horses. 
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Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Aristotle, Pliny, and most of 
the sages and pqets of antiquity, were acquainted vjith the 
poisonous effects of this plant on the human frame. The most 
prevalent opinion was that it c&us#l blindness : henctl, with 
the Romans, lotto victitare, to live on Darnel, was often applied 
to a dim-sighted person. • 

Gerard says, “ The new bread wherein damell is, eaten hot 
causeth drunkenness ; ” and Linneus, referring to this property, 
states that the greater part of its virulence is destroyed in 
stale bread, but when fermented in beer, it retains its stupefying 
qualities. Seeger relates that five persons, having eaten about 
five pounds of oaten bread which contained Darnel, were 
attacked in two hours with frontal headache, vertigo, drowsi- 
ness, pain in the stomach, and great trembling of the tongue ; 
deglutition and pronunciation were also much impeded. There 
was also vomiting attended with great effort, extreme lassitude, 
cold sweats, and violent tremors over the whole body. In 
other case paralysis, delirium, and death itself have occurred. 
The deleterious effects of this grain on a family who partook 
of it mixed with wheaten bread, are ^reported in the London 
Medi-cal and Physical Journal for 1799. In addition to the 
symptoms already described, these persons experienced great 
pain and tightness of the calves of the legs, and in’ one of 
them who partook of the bread when new, and again subse- 
quently, and who was not seized with ^vomiting, the pain and 
inflammation were succeeded by gangrene, and he was com- 
pelled to undergo the amputation of both logs. De Candolle 
thinks that its pernicious effects have been much exaggerated, 
and he asserts that, in times of scarcity, numerous individuals 
have eaten it without inconvenience. 

Darnel was once used medicinally, though now generally 
abandoned. It was recommended by Aret^us in pleurisy, and 
by others of the ancients in gout, diarrhoea, and profuse 
menstruation. As a topical application, it was considered 
detersive and resolvent. - According to Boerhaave, it resists 
putrefaction if applied externally ; and, from its cleansing 
qualities, proves highly efficacious in disorders of the skin. 
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LXIII. 

ANETHUM QRAYEOLENS, L. Dill. 

Nat. Ord. Umbklliferje. 

F. Auf.th. G. Dxlle. 

Description. — Root annual, fusiform, whitish, and fibrous. 
Stems cylindrical, glabrous, striated, the striae alternately 
white and reddish, somewhat branched, leafy, 1 to 1J feet high. 
Leaves alternate, glaucous green, twice or thrice pinnate, with 
slender acute segments, and broad membranous sheathing foot- 
stalks. Flowers in broad, flat, terminal umbels, destitute both 
of general and partial involucre. Calyx an obsolete margin. 
Petals 5, bright yellow, ovate, equal, concave, with a broad 
retuse inflexed point. Stamens 5, spreading, incurved, longer 
than the petals, yellow, with roundish anthers. Ovary inferior, 
ovate, crowned by* the disk, and terminated by 2 short recurved 
styles with simple stigmas. Fruit elliptical, compressed, 
divided into 2 carpels, flat on the inner side, convex on the 
outer, marked with 5 ridges, the lateral ones indistinct, and 
margined with a pale yellow membranous expansion. (Plate 
XVL, fig. 1 : (a) flower magnified ; (&) the ovary and styles ; ( c ) 
the fruit.) 

Distribution . — Mediterranean region, Southern Russia and 
Caucasian provinces. 'Largely grown in various parts of the 
East Indies, where it is known under the name of S<5yah, and 
has been considered by some authors as a distinct species, 
and described as Aneihvm, Sowa. It is found as a corn-field' 
weed in many parts of the world, and was introduced into 
this country about the year 1570, and is occasionally cultivated 
for its fruit. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. — The generic name is thought to be derived 
from aidoj, to burn, in allusion to the pungency of the seeds. 
Some etymologists prefer to consider avtiOov a radical term 
bestowed by the Greeks on the plant; whence the Latin 
Anethum and other synonyms. Dill is a modem form of the 
Saxon bile. According to Prior, the name is derived “from 
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the old Norse word dilla , to lull, in allusion to the reputed 
carminative properties of the drug. However this may be, we 
find the word occurring in the 10th century, in the vocabulary 
of iElfric, Archbishop of Canterbury. • The words dill and till, 
undoubtedly meaning this drug, were also used in Germany 
and Switzerland as early as A.D. 1000.” — PharmacograpJ^a, 
p. 292. 

Properties and Used . — The plant is grown in gardens in 
this country and on the Continent for culinary purposes, but 
to nothing like the extent it is in India The leaves, flowers, 
and fruits are said to afford a useful condiment for various 
kinds of food. The latter are used for flavouring pickles. 

The odour of the recent herb is aromatic, and not un- 
pleasant, but when bruised it is heavy and disagreeable : the 
taste is sweetish, subacrid, and aromatic. The fruits have a 
more aromatic odour, and a warm pungent taste, and yield the 
whole of their virtues to rectified spirit. Dill was held in 
high estima^on by Dioscorides, who recommends it for aug- 
menting the milk of nurses and to appease windy colic ; he 
also mentions an oil prepared from the flowers os efficacious in 
cutting short the cold fit of intermittent fevers, and in easing 
sciatic and rheumatic pains. 

At the present time a wabfr distilled from the frtiits is 
most frequently used, particularly for infants, and is con- 
sidered stimulant and carminative. It is also employed as 
a vehicle for more active medicines. 


LXIV 

CUSCUTA EUROPALi, L. Greater Dodder. 

Nat Ord . Convolvulack®. 

I *. Cuscute, Goutte pu lin. G . Flachsseide, Filzkraut. 

Description . — An annual parasite with a fibrous root when 
it first springs from the seed, but which soon perishes and leaves 
the plant to provide for itself Steins leafless and herbaceous, 
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direction? eflati^rf to^ the, son’s , apparent motion, sending out 
I^ojb their under surface small tubercles and papillae, which 
insimfitte themselves into the bark of the supporting plant and 
extract its vital juices. Flowers nearly sessile, pale^yellowish 
rose, collected into globose clusters. Calyx inferior, persistent, 
with 4, sometimes 5, segments. Corolla ureeolate ; limb regular, 
divided into 4 or 5 deep, spreading segments. Stamens equal 
in number to the segments of the corolla, with erect subulate 
filaments, and roundish 2-cell ed anthem Ovary 2-celled, sur- 
mounted by 2 short spreading styles with simple stigmas. 
Fruit an elliptical capsule, 2-celled, bursting transversely all 
round at the base ; cells usually 2-seedcd. Seeds contain a 
spiral acotyledonous embryo in the midst of fleshy albumen. 
(Plate XVI., fig. 3 : (a) the extremity of the young shoot ; (b) a 
flower magnified ; (c) the same opened to show the stamens ; 
( d ) the pistil; ( e ) the fruit; (/) the same cut transversely to 
show the 2 cells, each containing 2 seeds ; (g) the seed, 
isolated.) 

Distribution.-'- Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Found in 
several parts of England, though not very frequent. Flowers 
August and September. 

Efymology. — The term Cifscuta, an alteration of Oassutha, 
was derived from the Greek KurrcrvOa, either from Kaaovw, to 
sew together, or from the Arabic name of the plant, Kessath 
or Ohessuth. Some of the ancients called it Podagra Uni , the 
gout 6f flax ; hence the French Goutte du lin. Skinner sup- 
poses Dodder to have beeyi formed from the Dutch touteren, 
to shoot up. It has also received the vulgar, though expressive, 
names of Hell- weed and Devil’s- guts. 

Properties and Uses. — The herb is inodorous and of a 
slightly bitter, astringent, and acrid taste. Its sensible quali- 
ties, however, are said to vary according to the plant on which 
it grows. The lesser Dodder has nearly the same properties, 
conjoined with a pungent aroma. c Though highly extolled by 
the ancients, this plant is now considered of no value as a 
medicine. It was thought to be detergent, incisive, aperient, 
and deobstruent, modified, however, by the nature of its foster* 
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parent. Thus, when growing on flax, it was regarded as 
mucilaginous; oj. broom and nettle, as diuretic ; on •madder 
and bramble, as astringent. Hippocrates employed it in 
phthisis, and Galen, Aetius, and Oriba^ius in a troop of diseases 
confounded under the vague name of difficulty of breathing. 

It was given in substance, in vinous infusions or aquefius 
decoctions, or mixed with honey, but author were as little 
agreed upon the proper dose as they were respecting the 
properties of the herb ; Geoffroy, for instance, prescribes one, 
two, or three handfuls. There is this advantage, that an over- 
dose can do no harm. 

There is another British species, the lesser Dodder ( Cus - 
cuta Epithymum), which is smaller than the foregoing, 
especially in the flowers, which are usually four-cleft, and 
have a small fringed scale at the base of each stamen. It is 
generally found on thyme, heath, or furze. Dodder is eaten 
by cows, sheep, and hogs, but disliked by goats and horses. 


LEV. 

SPIRAEA FILIPEND^LA, L. Dropwort. 

Nat. Ord . Rosacea. 

F , FlLIPENUUIiE. G. Knollentbagei&es Madesuss. 

# 

Description. — Rootstock, perennial, cylindrical, branched, 
and tuberous ; tubers solid oval, connected by solitary fibres, 
externally dark brown, internally whitish. Stem erect, simple, 
grooved, smooth, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves chiefly radical, 
spreading, alternate, interruptedly pinnate, bright green above, 
glaucous beneath; pinna; opposite, sessile, lanceolate, deeply 
cut, and serrated ; alternate pairs much smaller, but each set 
uniform ; petiole channelled above, at its base 2 amplexicaul 
stipuke. Flowers in a paniculate corymb at the top of the 
stem. Calyx monophyllous, inferior, 5-cleft, striated, 
persistent. Corolla of 5 obovate, spreading petals, yellowish 
white, tipped with rose colour. Stamens numerous, with 

L 
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setaceous filaments, nearly as long as the petals, inserted into 
t^e calyx ; anthers 2-lobed. Ovaries 5 or mojje, superior, ovate, 
pilose^ each surmounted' by a white, reflexed style, terminated 
by a capitate, compressed, truncated stigma Capsules equal 
in number to the ovaries, elliptical, pointed, compressed, 
1 -(felled, and 2-valved, containing a few small oblong seeds. 
(Plate XVII., fig. 1 : (a) the calyx ; (b) petal j (c) stamen ; (d) 
pistil ; (e) capsules.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Northern Asia 
In this country it grows in open pastures, especially in chalky 
or gravelly soils. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology . — Spiraea is the name given by Pliny to a 
plant whose blossoms were used for garlands, derived from 
trrrtipeia of Theophrastus. This species was named Filipen- 
dula, on account of its curious tubers, which are suspended, 
as it were, by threads ; hence, also, the English name Drop- 
wort. It is supposed to be the Molon of Pliny. 

A variety With double flowers is cultivated in gardens. 
The herb is eaten by ccws, sheep, goats, and swine, but refused 
by horses. Hogs are very fond of *the roots, and are very 
dexterous in extirpating them from the soil. 

Properties and Uses . — Th e tubers, taken up late in 
autumn, have a pleasant odour, resembling that of orange- 
flowers, and a sweetish agreeable taste, similar to hazel-nuts, 
combined with a slight bitterness. In spring they are bitter, 
and less fragrant. The flowers and the recent herb have a 
bitter' sh taste and an aromatic smell. 

In autumn, if the recent tubers are scraped and well 
washed in cold water, they afford a flagrant, dark red tinc- 
ture, which, left to itself, soon deposits a white, friable, amyla- 
ceous fecula. This fecula, or starch, is possessed of nutritive 
qualities. According to Linneus, the tubers have been used 
for food in times of scarcity. The dried herb has been used in 
tanning leather. The dried tubers are rather bitter and 
astringent. 

The plant was esteemed by the ancients as incisive, 
diuretic, and lithontriptic, many of the old authors writing in 
praise of it. It was employed in the form of decoction, but it 
is not now used as a medicinal agent. 
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LXVI. 

SAMBUCUS NIGRA, E. Elder. 

Nat . Ord . Caprifoliacilb. 

F. Bureau. G. Holundbb. 

Description. — A small tree, 12 to 20 feet high. Trunk 
covered with a corky ash-coloured bark; wood even-grained 
and white; young branches opposite, green, fistulous, filled 
with a white spongy pith. Leaves opposite, petiolate, pinnated, 
smooth, deep green ; pinnae usually 5, ovate, lanceolate, acute, 
serrated, the terminal one the largest ; footstalks angular, 
channelled. Flowers numerous, small white, or cream-coloured, 
in large terminal cymes, with 5 principal branches, and many 
secondary ones. Calyx superior, permanent, very small, 5- 
cleffc, smooth- Corolla rotate, slightly concave, with 5 deep 
obtuse segments. Stamens 5, filaments subulate, about as long 
as the corolla, into the throat of which they are inserted ; 
anthers yellow, cordate, 2-celled. Ovary inferior, ovate, smooth. 
Stigmas roundish, obtuse. Berries succulent, globose, purplish 
black when ripe, 1 -celled, containing 3 or 4 linear-ovate, plano- 
convex seeds. (Plate XVII., fig. 4 : (a) corolla ; ( b ) calyx, ovary, 
and stigmas ; (c) the fruit ; (d) berry, cut transversely.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern A^ica. Frequent in 
hedges, woods, and coppices, in this country. Flowers in June, 
and ripens its berries in September. m 

Etymology. — Sambucus is so called from aa/xfivKij, sambuca, 
a musical instrument, probably the sackbut, in the construction 
of which the wood of this tree is said to have been employee^ 
Elder is derived from the Saxon ellaya ; it is sometimes called 
Boor-tree in the north. • 

Properties and Uses. — The wood being hard and tough 
is made into skewers, tops for angling-rods, and needles for 
weaving nets; it is also employed by turners and cabinet- 
makers. The branches furnish tubes for various purposes, and 
the light pith they contain is much used in electrical experi- 
ments, and for fancy ornaments. The leaves are said to drive 
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away moles if Bpread about their haunts. The French put 
layers^of the flowers among apples, to which they communicate 
*a very agreeable odoup. 

A well-known win© is e extensively made in this country 
from Ihe berries, a considerable portion of sugar and' spice being 
employed. This wine, though made in autumn, is ready for 
use the following winter, and is usually taken warm. In 
Germany, a strong spirit is distilled from the fruit, especially 
after it has been sweetened by night frosts. It is said to be 
used, also, in the adulteration of port wine. Lastly, Dambour- 
ney observes, that linen may be dyed of a brown colour with 
the juice of these berries, and that wool, previously treated 
with bismuth, acquires a beautiful bluish-grey, which is very 
permanent. 

According to Linneus, the leaves are refused by all animals 
except sheep, to which they are said to be very beneficial when 
affected by the disease called rot ; but others assert that cows 
eat them eagerly. The flowers prove fatal to turkeys, and the 
berries are reputed to be poisonous to poultry, though eaten by 
many small birds. 

The whole plant has an unpleasant narcotic smell, and 
some authors have asserted that it is dangerous to sleep under 
its shade. The inner bark is of a fine green colour, inodorous, 
sweetish to the taste at first, subsequently bitter, acrid, and 
nauseous. The leaves have a disagreeable odour, very fetid 
when bruised^ and a nauseous taste. The recent flowers have 
a fragrant smell, which soon becomes faint and heavy; the 
odour of the dried flowers is rather more powerful. 

By distillation in water the flowers impart their aroma and 
gctive qualities. The seeds yield by expression about an 
eighth part of dense, greenish oiL The berries are inodorous, 
acidulous, and sweetish. 

If the Elder be, as is generally supposed, the aienj of the 
Greeks, we find it mentioned by Dioscorides, Theophrastus, and 
Galen. Hippocrates used it as , a purgative in dropsies and 
Other diseases; and from his time to the present, it has en- 
joyed more or less celebrity. According to Dr. Ainslie, the 
Arabians and Syrians of the present day are well acquainted 
with it. 
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The fresh flowers were considered diaphoretic and sudorific, 
and have been used in bronchial and pulmonary affections^ 
measles, scarlatina, and other eruptive«diseasea The berries 
were considered aperient, slightly .excitant, and sudorifip, and 
have been applied in rheumatism, erysipelas, and febrile dis- 
eases. * 

The inner bark has been extolled as an excellent hydra- 
gogue purgative, and in small doses as a deobstruent. Syden- 
ham and Boerhaave speak of its good effects in dropsy, and 
in various chronic affections. At the present time Elder flowers 
are employed in medicine in this country only in the prepara- 
tion of an aromatic distilled water, and for imparting an 
agreeable odour to lard, forming an ointment known as Elder 
ointment. The leaves are also occasionally used for giving a 
green tint to oil or fat for medicinal purposes. The bark is 
no longer used. 

“ For usc.in pharmacy the part of the flower most desirable 
is the co olla, to obtain a good proportion of which the 
gathered cymes are left for a few hours in a large heap; 
the mass slightly heats, the corollas detach themselves, and are 
separated from the green stalk by shaking, rubbing, and sift- 
ing ; they require to be then rapidly dried. This done fc they 
become much shrivelled, and assume a dull yellow colour. 
When fresh they have a sweet, faint smell, which becomes 
stronger and somewhat different by drying, and is quite unlike 
the repulsive odour of the fresh leaves and bark a Dried Elder 
flowers have a bitterish, slightly gummy flavour. On the 
Continent they are sold with the stalks, i.e. in entire cymes.” 
— Pharmacographia, p. 298. 
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LXYII. 

INULA HfcLENIUM, L. Elecampane. 

# 

Nat. Ord. Composite. 

F . Aun£e. G. Achter Alant, Brtjstaland. 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, fleshy, branched, brown 
or yellowish externally, white within. Stem erect, firm, round,, 
striated, branched, downy, 4 or 5 feet high. Radical leaves 
large, often a foot long, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, toothed, 
wrinkled, traversed by many reticulated veins, deep green 
above, whitish and cottony beneath; cauline leaves smaller, 
more acutely pointed, sessile ; both kinds alternate. Flowers 
large, terminal, solitary, radiated, golden yellow. Involucre of 
several large, ovate, imbricated, downy scales, the exterior 
leafy. Florets of the ray long, narrow, spreading, tricuspidate, 
and pistilliferous ; those of the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 
limb 5-cleffc. Anther^ united into a cylindrical tube, with 5 
acute teeth above, and 10 bristles at the base. Ovaiy oblong; 
style filiform, cloven ; stigma bifid, obtuse. Fruit linear, quad- 
rangular, striated, with a simple sessile pappus. Receptacle 
nearly flat, naked, or slightly scaly. (Plate XVI., fig. 4 : (a) 
floret of the centre or disk ; (6) floret of the circumference or 
ray ; (c) anthers, united into a tube ; (cl) summit of the style, 
magnified.) f 

Distribution. — Europe from Gothland southwards, Siberia. 
Introduced in North America. Copses and meadows in 
England, but rare and local, blowers July and August. It 
yas formerly cultivated as a medicinal and culinary plant 
in gardens, and is still grown somewhat largely in Holland, 
Switzerland, and some parts of England. 

Etymology. — The generic name Inula, is said to be an alter- 
ation of e\evtov Helenium, which, according to the brilliant 
fancy of the ancients, sprang from the tears of the renowned 
Helen. The common name, Elecampane, is a corruption of 
the old Latin term for the plant, Enula campana. It is 
well described by Dioscorides, and some imagine that tha 
Panax Chironium of Theophrastus refers to this plant. 
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“ It is frequently mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon writings 
on medicine current in England prior to the Norman conquest, 
and was generally well known during the Middle Agfts. Npt 
only was its root much employed ap a medicine, but i£ wadf 
.also candied and eaten as a swe'etmeat.” — PharTnacographia, 
p. 340. 

Properties and Uses . — For medicinal purposes the roots 
of plants two or three years old are considered best ; when 
more advanced they become woody. The larger roots are 
sliced when fresh, so that the pieces shrivel up irregularly ; the 
smaller roots are dried entire. In the diy state they are of a 
grey colour, brittle or homy ; they have a slight aromatic odour, 
somewhat resembling orris and camphor, and a bitter aromatic 
taste. 

Both alcohol and water extract its virtues, the former most 
completely. By chemical analysis, the root affords a volatile 
oil which easily concretes, extractive matter, resin, vegetable 
albumen, Acetic acid, and principally a kind of greyish, 
odorous fecula, discovered by M. Rose, and namod by Dr. 
Thomson, inuline, a principle which “has not been discovered 
with certainty in plants of any other tribe. The root of 
Elecampane was much esteemed by our ancestors as a valuable 
drug. Hippocrates and Galen inake favourable mention of it. 
Dioscorides speaks of its efficacy in sciatic affections. It has 
been strongly recommended 4n pectoral affections, particularly 
in coughs and asthmas ; and besides promoting expectoration, 
it is also said to act as a sudorific and diurtftic. Its diuretic 
properties, however, Cullen considers as trifling, and could 
not discover that it possessed any expectorant virtues. It was 
reputed a good remedy in complaints of the stomach arising 
’ from acidity ; hence its value in dyspepsia and those colicS so 
frequently originating in the acidity of that organ. Besides 
these diseases, it was used in paralysis, goiit, rheumatism, and 
various other disorders, and externally in the form of an oint- 
ment or decoction in cahes^of itch. 

As a medicine. Elecampane is now nearly or quite obsolete. 
It is chiefly used in veterinary practice, and in France and 
Switzerland is employed in the distilling of absinthe. 
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ULMUS OAMPESTRIS, Sm. 
Small-Leaved Elm. 

. Nat . Ord. UiiMACEiB. 

F . Oeme. 0 . Ulme, Rustee. 

Description . — A lofty tree, sending off strong, spreading,’ 
lateral branches ; when young, covered with a smooth, very 
tough bark, becoming rugged by age ; heart-wood yellowish 
brown. Leaves alternate, ovate, approaching to rhomboid, 
acuminate, rough above, downy beneath, doubly and irregularly 
serrated, from 1 to 3 inches long, dark green. Flowers appear 
before the leaves, and are produced from distinct buds, in 
numerous dense heads, each subtended by a small scale or 
bractea. Perianth (calyx) 4-cleft, persistent, fringed, light red 
or brownish. Stamens 4, equal, smooth, longer than the 
perianth, with large, roundish, purple, 2-lobed anthers. Ovary 
oblong, compressed, 2-celled, supporting two spreading styles, 
each terminated by a Stigma, fringed on the upper edge, and 
ultimately dilated at the lower. Capsule (a samara) mem- 
branour, compressed, winged atl round, indehiscent, containing 
a single roundish seed. (Plate XVIII., fig. 1 : (a) the perianth 
and stamens, magnified ; (b) the fruit.) 

Distribution . — Middle and Southern Europe, Northern 
Africa, Siberia, Northern China and Japan. Woods and hedge- 
rows iii this country, but probably not truly indigenous. 
Flowers March to May. 

Etymology and History . — The name TJlmus is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon elm, — its exact appellation also in 
.Teutonic, Gothic, and nearly all the Celtic dialects. 

The Elm was well known to the ancients ; and that it was 
prized for its economical uses is sufficiently obvious from the 
writings of Virgil and others. JDio'scorides refers to the 
astringent properties of the bark. The Mantuan bard gives 
ample directions, ulmis adjungere vites, it being usual in those 
days to fasten the weak and limber vine to the sturdy aim. 
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Later poets have some happy allusions to this practice : thus 
Milton, describing the morning avocations of the "dwellers in 
Eden : — 

“ They lead the vine 

r To wed her Elm ; she apouSed about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, th’ adopted clusters, to adorn * 

His barren leaves.” 

Paradise Lost y b. v. 1. 216. 

“ Thou art an Elm, my husband, I a vine, 

Whose weakness married to thy stronger state, 

Makes mo with thy strength to communicate.” 

Shakspeakb. 

In the Teutonic mythology the Elm had the honour of 
being chosen for the formation of the first ■woman, Emla, elm, 
as the first man was Aslce, ash. Several superstitious customs 
were practised by our Saxon ancestors on this tree. A canon 
of Edgar, in the tenth century, runs thus : “We decree that 
every priest shall anxiously advance Christianity, and forbid 
tree worship, divination with the der d, omens, charms with 
songs, and many other illusions which are practised in asylums 
on Elms, and on various other troes, by which many are per- 
verted who ought not to be so.” 

Properties and Uses . — Animals in general are very fond of 
the foliage, and eat it greedily. The wood is much valued ; 
being hard and tough, it is llsed for making axletroes, mill- 
wheels, keels of boats, chairs, etc . ; and teing very durable in 
wet situations, it is preferred for coffins. It is also stained to 
imitate mahogany. The tree is much infested by insects. 
Silkworms will feed upon the leaves. Damboumey obtained 
from the bark a yellowish brown colour for dyeing, and pe 
Vilette manufactured of it a Kind of strong brown paper. 

The bark, as used in medicine, is removed from the tree in 
early spring, the outer corky portion removed, and the inner 
portion dried. Thus prepared, it is seen in trade in fiattish 
pieces of a rusty yellow colour, the inner surface striated. It 
has little or no smell, but a slightly astringent woody taste. 
When boiled in a small quantity of water, it forms a thick, 
dark brown-coloured decoction, which gelatinizes as it cools. 
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and when evaporated leaves a brittle semi-transparent sub- 
stance, soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol and ether, to 
^wJ^jch, liowever, it imparts a brownish colour. The brittle 
residue, when treated in the same manner as Klaproth treated 
the guifi-like exudation from* the Ulmus nigra, afforded nearly 
th§ same results ; consequently it must be regarded as vZmin. 
The root, leaves, and bark of this tree were formerly used in 
medicine, on account of their astringent and detersive qualities. 
In more modem practice, a decoction of the inner bark has 
been highly recommended in some cutaneous affections allied 
to tetter and leprosy. Many of the old practitioners strongly 
recommended it for various cutaneous diseases, and also as a 
gargle in ulcerations of the mouth. The slimy juice which 
abounds in the inner bark has been recommended in affections 
of the kidneys, and externally as a useful application to bums. 

At the present time Elm bark is considered a weak muci- 
laginous astringent, but it is very seldom used. 


LXIX. 

ERYNGIUM MARITIMUM, L. 

Sea Ekyngo, on Sea Holly. 

Nat. Ord . Umuf.lliperje. 

F. Pajicaut. r G. Mkekstkands-Mannertkeu. 

Description . — Rootstock perennial, long, creeping, cylin- 
drical, whitish internally, covered with a brown epidermis. 
Stem cylindrical, thick, striated, branched, leafy, smooth, 
glaucous, 1 to 2 feet high. Radical leaves roundish-cordate, 
stalked, plaited ; upper ones sessile, lobed, palmated, amplexi- 
caul ; the whole smooth, glaucous, ribbed, veiny, and toothed 
with sharp spines. Flowers in dense terminal, roundish 
heads. Involucre of 5 to 7 rigid bracts, longer than the heads. 
Bracteoles 3-cleft, spinous, equalling the flowers. Calyx with 
a rough, scaly tube, and a leafy, 5-lobed limb. Corollas 
light purplish blue, composed of 5 erect, oblong petals, in- 
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flexed at the points. Stamens 5, with capillary filaments 
tipped with roundish, oblong anthers. Ovary infbrior, oblong, 
clothed with erect bristles, and termiyated by 2 filiform, nearly 
erect styles, with simple stigmas. • Fruit obovate, sulBrerete, 
separable into 2 carpels, which are covered with chaffy scales, 
and destitute both of ridges and vittse ; each carpel containing 
an oblong, nearly cylindrical seed. (Plate XVII., fig. 2 : (a) 
floret, magnified, showing the 3-cleft bracts, calyx, petals, 
and stamens ; ( b ) a single petal ; (c) the styles.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa. On sandy shores 
in many parts of England, Scotland, and in Ireland. Flowers 
July and August. 

Etymology . — The term Evyngium was given to this genus 
because it was supposed to include the tpvyyiov of Dioscorides 
and the Erynye or Eryngion of Pliny ; and hence the English 
name. This species has also been designated Sea Hulver, Sea 
Holm, and Sea Holly, on account of its spiny leaves. 

Propertius and Uses . — The roots wore at one timo candied 
and eaten as a sweetmeat, which w/lh considered restorative 
and stimulant. Shakspcare makes Faistarff exclaim, “ Let the 
sky bail kissing-comfits and snow cringoes ” ( Merry Wives of 
Windsor, act v. sc. 5.) Thesfe roots were first candied at 
Colchester, about the beginning of the sc venteenth ‘century , 
by Robert Burton, apothecary. Ample directions how to 
“condite Eringos” are given by Gerard. According to Linneus, 
the young shoots prepared like asparagus are grateful to the 
taste, and veiy nutritious and restorative. The roots have a 
sweet agreeable taste, and an aromatic odour which they yield 
completely to water. The ba. k of the root is the part that 
has been used in medicine. Dioscorides, with other of^ the 
ancients, considered it a valuable promoter of the menses 
when obstructed, and also administered jt in tormina, liver 
complaints, and other disorders. Boerhaave esteemed it the 
principal of the aperient roots, and he usually prescribed it 
as a diuretic and antiscorbutic. It is said to have been used 
most effectually in affections of the chest, the candied root being 
given for this purpose. At the present time it is not used. 
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LXX. 

'EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS, L. Eyebright. 

Nat. Ord. ScBOPHULAEINE-B. 

F, Euphbaise. G. Augentrost. 

Description . — Root annual, twisted, dark brown, slender, 
with several minute, whitish fibres. Stems 3 or 4 inches high, 
branched from the base, purplish, occasionally simple, nearly 
square, slightly pubescent. Leaves small, in pairs, nearly 
sessile, tending upwards, somewhat concave, smooth, ovate, 
deeply toothed, light green, deeper at the margin, and tinged 
with purple; veins branching, prominent beneath Flowers 
solitary and sub-sessile in the axils of the upper leaves, which 
they rather exceed in length. Calyx tubular, angular, pubes- 
cent, light green with purplish ribs, and divided at the margin 
into 4 deep, erect, nearly equal, ovate-acuminate teeth Corolla 
bilabiate, white, streaked with purple, yellowish on the palate; 
tube cylindrical, ciirved*; upper lip slightly concave, over- 
arching the stamens, bifid, with obtuse, emarginate lobes; 
lower lijD with 3 deep, nearly #qual, emarginate lobes. Sta- 
mens didynamous, with thread-shaped filaments ; anthers 
2-celled, purple, spurred at the base. Ovary ovate, 4-parted, 
rather hairy, surmounted by a ifiiform, downy style, and an 
obtuse, bifid stigma, fringed with minute glands. Capsule 
ovate-otjlong, compressed, emarginate, 2-valved, and 2-celled, 
containing several whitish, sttiated seeds. (Plate XVIII., fig. 4 : 
(a) the calyx ; (fc) the corolla seen in front; (c) the same, opened 
to s^ow the stamens ; ( d) the fruit, enclosed in the persistent 
calyx.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia, Western 
Asia to the H i m a l aya, N orth America. Common in meadows 
and heaths in this country. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology and History . — The pitetty aspect of the flower, 
gemmed as it is with a yellow eye, most probably suggested 
the name Eyebright, in Latin Euphrasia, apparently derived 
from the Greek evfpocvvij, which signifies joy or gladness. 
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Some consider 'lhat the name was given in nllimW to its 
efficacy in . diseases of the eye's, hut the first Vriters who 
record its medicinal properties are Amoldus de Villa ILrva, 
who flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth c4ntu ry, 
and Gordon, who published his lilium Medicinal in 1305. 

The older poets, who have noticed this. plant, do s* in 
allusion to the remedial powers with which in their day it 
was so confidently invested, Milton tells us that — 


“ Michael from Adam’s eyes the film removed. 

Which the false fruit, that promised clearer sight, 

Had bred ; then purged with eujJirasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 

Paradise Lost , b. xi. 1. 412. 

And Shenstone exclaims — 


“ Famed euphrnsy may not he left unsung. 

That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around.” 

Properties and Uses . — The herb is almost destitute of odour, 
but somewhat bitter, slightly aromatic, and styptic to the taste. 
No plant has been more celebrated, tor its anti-ophthalmic 
virtues than this. Hildanus and Lajjzonu's attribute to it the 
restoration to sight of persons at the age of seventy or eighty 
years. Amoldus, Fuchs, Camejarius, Hoffman, Lobel, Franeus, 
and a host of others, have extolled its virtues in dimness of 
sight, cataract, inflammation, and other diseases of the eyes. 

According to Olatsen, the expressed juice of the plant is 
used by the Icelanders in all affections of the„eyes, and Light- 
foot states that the Scotch Highlanders make an infusion of it 
in milk, and anoint tho patient’s 'eyes with it by means of a 
feather. It has also been commended in jaundice, loss of 
memory, vertigo, and other similar affections. Either *jthe 
expressed juice or a distill -J water prepared from the plant 
was considered a safe collyrium. Modem authorities, however, 
have failed to find any real virtues in it. 
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t LXXI. 

FGENICULTJM VTJLGARE, Gaertn. Fennel. 

Nat. Ord . UMBELLIFEBiB. 

c 

F . Fbnouil. G . Fknchel. 

iption. — Root perennial, thick, fusiform, whitish;' and 
fibrous. Stems erect, cylindrical, striated, glaucous, branched, 
3 or 4 feet high. Leaves large, twice or thrice winged, 
placed alternately at the joints of the stem on long amplexi- 
caul, membranous, striated petioles; leaflets filiform, linear, 
pinnatifid, with awl-shaped segments, deep green. Flowers 
in terminal umbels, destitute both of general and partial in- 
volucre. Calyx an obsolete, tumid margin. Petals 5, regular, 
ovate, emarginate, with inflexed points, dark yellow. Ovary 
inferior, ovate-cylindrical, truncated, smooth, striated, and 
covered with the' disk, which is a large, roundish, yellow, 
glutinous body, dividing, into 2 parts, from each of which rises 
a short, thick style, terminated by an obtuse truncated stigma. 
Fruit consists of 2 ovate slightly compressed carpels, marked 
with 5 prominent keeled ridges*. the lateral ones marginal and 
a little broader. Seeds small, ovate, nearly round, on a 
transverse section. (Plate XIX., fig 4 : (a) entire flower mag- 
nified ; ( b ) fruit, natural size ; (c) the same separating at 
maturity, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Southern Europe, Eastern Asia, Northern 
Africa. Frequent on chalky cliffs in England near the sea, 
and near towns at a short distance from the coast; very- 
common in gardens. It varies much in size and appearance. 
Fennel is extensively cultivated in Central Europe, as Saxony, 
Franconia, and Wurtemburg, as well as in the South of France 
$nd in Italy, and also in India and China. Flowers July and 
August, 

Etymology. — It is the papadpot of the Greeks, and the 
Fceniculum of the Romans, from fomum, hay, the smell of the 
- dried plant resembling that of hay. It is called provincially , 
Finkel 
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Properties am* Uses . — The tender, stalks are used in 
salads : the leaves*boiled, enter into many fish-saucbs, and are 
served up with mackerel in many p^rts of England. The 
blanched stalks of the Sweet Fennel* (FcenicuZum dulcefare 
eaten with vinegar, oil and pepper, as a cold salad, and much 
esteemed by the Italians, who likewise use them in soups, in 
Germany, the seeds are used as a condiment in bread and 
various dishes. 

The whole plant of the common Fennel has a fragrant, 
aromatic odour, which is most developed, however, in the 
leaves and fruits. It is warm, sweetish, and aromatic to the 
taste, and becomes more agreeable on being dried. 

“ A savoury odour blown, 

Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 
Than smell of sweetest Fennel or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even.” 

Milton, Par . Lost, b. ix., 1. 579. 

* 

Chemical analysis has procured from the fruits an aromatic 
and sweet volatile oil, a small quantity of fatty oil which is 
congealed by cold, an aromatic resinous bitterish extract, and 
an aqueous extract which is almost inert. According to 
Matthiolus, when the stems of # this plant are cut, in warm 
climates, there exudes a gum-resin, which is collected *by the 
inhabitants .under the name of Fennel gum. 

Fennel was well known to the ancients. Hippocrates and 
Dioscoridcs employed it to increase the secretion of milk. 
Pliny reiterates the old opinion that serpents, when they cast 
their skins, resort to this plant to n?siore their sight ; hence its 
reputed effects in dimness of sight and blindness. This gave 
rise to the ancient distich — 

" Fceniculum, Rosa, "Verbena, Chelidonia, Ruta, 

Ex his fit aqua, quco lumina reddit acuta.” 


Translated by Gerard — 

" Of Fennell, Roses* Vcrualn, Rucjttd Celandine, 

Is made a water good to clcere the sight of eine.” 

As a topical application, cataplasms or decoctions pf the 
herb have been found useful in resolving indolent tumours and 
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chronic swellings. The root of this plant \fas considered one 

of the five' greater aperient roots, and was |steemed by Boer- 
* ha^ve equal to the far-fjjmed ginseng. Its expressed juice, or 
a dCooction of it in wine, wasreckoned diuretic and repellent, 
and wds given in' intermittent fevers and eruptive disorders. 
The distilled water is a good carminative for infants, and a 
vehicle for nauseous remedies ; it has also been recommended 
as a collyrium for weak eyes. The essential oil, given in the dose 
of two to six drops on a lump of sugar, was considered service- 
able in flatulencies and colic. Externally, it has been used in 
toothache, pain of the ear, and other deep-seated pains. A 
syrup prepared with the expressed juice was used in asthma 
and old coughs. Fennel was an ingredient in the Theriaca 
Andromachi, and the Mithri datum. 

At the present time Fennel is used in medicine only to a 
small extent, in the preparation of a distilled water and a 
volatile oil Its thief use is in veterinary practice. 


LXXII. 

TRI&ONELLA F(ENUM-GRiECUM, L. Fenugreek. 

Fat. Ord. Leguminose. 

F. Fenugreo. G. Foentjgbeo, Bockshobn. 

* * 

Description. — • Root annual, long, tapering, whitish, and 
fibrous. Stem erect, round, fistulous, nearly simple, slightly 
hairy, about 2 feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, disposed in 
throes, with obovate, obsoletely toothed leaflets, contracted at 
the base, strong scented; stipules lanceolate, falcate, entire, 
pubescent. Flowers yellowish white, axillary, solitary or twin. 
Calyx campanulate, nearly ^diaphanous, with 5 subulate ciliated . 
segments. Corolla papilionaceous, a little longer than the 
calyx ; keel very small ; wings ovate, entire, reflexed, elongated 
at the base ; vexillum oblong, erect, concave at the base, in- 
dented at the apex. Stamens diadelphous, furnished with 
simple anthers. Ovary falcate, surmounted by a short taper- 
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ing style, terminffted by a simple stigma. Fruit* a lotag, 
compressed, falcate legume or pod, reticulated with longi- 
tudinal veins* tipjfcd with a long beak, and containing several 
rhomboidal seeds, of a browni,sh ycllyV colour. (Plate US*, 
fig. 1: (a) .entire fiower; (b) stamens and pistil; (c) legume; 
(d) seed.) ^ . 

Distribution. — Medit .rranean region, South of France, 
Greece. Egypt, t Cultivated also in India, and was at one time 
occasionally col Limited in this country. Flowers June to 
August. 

“Fenugreek is cultivated in Morocco, in the South of 
France, near Montpellier, in Alsace : in a few places in 
Switzerland, and in some provinces of the German and 
Austrian Empires, as Thuringia and Moravia It is produced 
on a far larger scale in Egypt, wheiv it is known hy the 
Arabic name, ll< ‘j.aed whence it is exported to Europe* and 
India. Urnc he Mau^km name of Methi, which has passed 
into se\**ia' of tin*. modern Jndian languages. Fenugreek is 
much grown m the plain of India during the cool reason. 0 — 
PtiarvwcogwffJua, p 1->1. 

Etymology — The English name Feifugreek is a corruption 
of Famv/m-Q nveum, Grecian hay, the name given by the 
Romans to this plant, because it* was very common in ancient 
Greece. Pliny calls it silicia, as well as fenvgrazeum ; Colu- 
mella siligiu i, and Varro silicula. Theophrastus designates 
it /3ovjcfp«c, Cow’s-hom, in allusion to the shape of the seed- 
vessel, but the common name with the Grdfcks was mXig. 
The present generic name, TrigoneJIa, is a compound Of rpeic, 
three, and ywvia, an angle, because of the triangular appearance 
of the flower. 

Fenugreek may be cultivated In this country, but it yields 
an uncertain produce, on account of the inconstancy of our 
climate. 

Properties and Uses . — This plant was frequently employed 
for culinary purposes by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
The seeds have been roasted as coffee, and are said to afford 
a yellow dye. 

The odour of the seeds is fragrant, resembling that of melilot ; 

M 
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when brdised they are disagreeable, and 'have an unctuous 
farinaceous, taste, accompanied with a slight bitterness. 
They contain so large a quantity of mucilage, that an ounce, 
'boiled in a pint of water, renders that liquid very thick and 
slimy. ^ Alcohol extracts their odorous matter and peculiar 
flavour. The earliest writers speak of the emollient, lubrica- 
ting, maturating, and discutient properties of the seeds of this 
plant ; they were likewise employed in the form of decoction 
in ophthalmia, aphthous ulcers of the mouth, chapped lips, and 
other external inflammations. 

Though these seeds had a place in the Pharmacopoeias of 
the last century, they are now no longSr used. They are, how- 
ever, employed in veterinary practice, and as an ingredient in 
curry powder; but chiefly in the preparation of the much- 
advertised cattle-foods. 


Lxxrn. 

ASPIDIUM mix MAS, Swartz. Male Fern. 

Nat. Ord. FlLlCES. 

‘ F. FouofeBB Male. O. Wubmfabn. 

Description . — Rhizome long, thick, creeping, ligneous, dark 
brown externally, covered with thick brown scales and long, 
black, tough fibres. Leaves or fronds, circinate in vernation, 
springing immediately from the rhizome ; large, erect, often 3 
feet long, green, smooth, with a short foot-stalk, clothed with 
reddish brown, nearly transparent, chaffy scales; pinnules 
alternate, lanceolate, acute ; leaflets numerous, rather confluent 
at the base, linear-oblong, obtuse, and finely serrated. Fructi- 
fication scattered over the back of the leaves, in masses, called 
sori, placed in two rows near the midrib of each leaflet, and 
covered by a membranous involucre (indusium), which is 
orbicular, somewhat reniform, and' fixed by the sinus. Each 
capsule (theca) globose, 1-celled, attached by a short pedicel 
and girt with an articulated elastic ring ( annulus ), which flies 
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back when the capsule is ripe, and discharges the spores. 
(Plate XVIII, fi gj$ 2 : (a) the back of a leaflet, shovjing the 
sori ; (6) a portion of the leaflet, magnified, exhibiting tip ' 
involucre, with numerous thecae,; ($) a capsule, or theca, 
detached, magnified ; (d) the same, opening to eject the*spores.) 

Distribution . — Europe generally, Central arid Russian Asia 
to the Himalayas and Japan, Africa, North and South 
America. In this countiy in woods and on shady banks, 
producing its fructification for the most part from June till 
August. 

Etymology . — The generic name Aspidium is formed from 
amrig, a shield, which the indusia of some of its species 
resemble. This species is supposed to be the irrtpic of Dios- 
corides, so called from irrepvZ,, a wing, in allusion to the doubly 
pinnate leaves. 

The spores being excessively minute (a single frond has 
been computed to produce upwards of a million), the opinion 
has been long prevalent that Ferns must 1 c destitute of seeds ; 
hence in Shakspeare : “ We have the receipt of Fern-seed, we 
walk invisible .” — Henry IV., act ii., sc. i. 

Properties and Uses . — The young shoots of the male Fern 
have been eaten in the same manner as asparagus. The §*onds, 
in common with those of the female Fern, afford a useful 
thatch for outbuildings, and an excellent litter for horses and 
cows, afid a fuel for heating ovens. Gunner informs us that 
in Norway they are dried and steeped in hot .water, and in 
this state are used as a substitute for hay in times of scarcity ; 
the herbage also is employed to sthff beds and mattresses: 
The ashes of the plant, when burnt, contain a large proportion 
of vegetable alkali, which was much used in the manufacture <af 
glass. The poorer class mix these ashes with water, and form 
them into round masses, which they call fem'balls, and being 
heated in a fire, are used as a ley for scouring linen. Dale- 
champ states that in Normandy, in times of extremity, a kind 
of bread is made of the root ; although this part is so astringent 
as to have been employed in dressing leather. In Siberia it is 
used in brewing, and it is thought to be one of the best sub- 
stitutes for hops. 
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The rhizome has a feeble odour, and a sweetish astringent 
taste. It is somewhat fleshy, and easily put ^nth a knife* 
• The efficacy of the rhizome as a vermifuge has been known 
fftjSa the remotest times of which we have any medical record. 
Theophrastus, Galen, Pliny, and Dioscorides, all extol ^ts virtues 
as# an anthelmintic. It has also been recommended in gout, 
scorbutic affections, hypochondriasis, inveterate ulcers, etc. 

Madame Nouffer, a surgeon’s widow, acquired great 
celebrity, about a century and a half ago, by the sale of a 
secret remedy for the cure of tape-worm. The following is 
the recipe : — 

After a supper of panada, and tho injection of an emollient clyster, the 
patient is to take three drachms, or an infant one drachm, of the powdered 
root of male Fern, in common water ; and in two hours a strong dose of 
calomel and scammony. If this does not oj>eratc seedily, it is to he followed 
hy a dose of purging salts ; and if the worm be not expelled in a few hours, 
the medicine is to be repeated at proper intervals. 

This, after a trial of its efficacy by the principal physicians 
of Paris, was bought by the French government, for 15,000 
francs, and published by their order. 

Peschier of Geneva, proposed in 1825 the use of an 
ethereal extract in place of the powder of the root, as a more 
convenient and efficient preparation. This, however, was 
scarcely used in England till about the year 1851, and now it 
is the only form used, and prescribed as a vermifuge chiefly 
for the expulsion of £ape-worm. 

For medicinal purposes the rhizome should be collected late 
in the autumn, winter, or early spring, split open, gradually 
dried, and reduced to a coarse powder, and exhausted with 
e^her. The expressed mucilaginous juice of the plant has been 
much lauded as an application to bums. 
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LXXIV. 

MATRICARIA PARTHENITJM, L. Feverfew. 

Nat . Orel . Compositjb. 

F . Matricatee. Q . Mutteekbaut. 

Description . — Root perennial, thick, much branched, with 
numerous long tufted fibres. Stem erect, firm, smooth, striated, 
branched, about 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, light 
ash-coloured green, pinnated ; i^^ules more or less ovate, 
decurrent, pinnatifid, with incised, somewhat obtuse lobes, 
Flowei*s large, pedunculate, disposed in a corymbose manner at 
the extremity of the stem and branches. Involucre hemi- 
spherical, imbricated with membranous scales, somewhat villous 
at the margin. Florets of the disk numerous, perfect, tubular, 
and 5-tot thed, yellow; those of the ray pistilliferous, short, 
oblong, nearly round, with three small terminal teeth, white. 
Filaments 5, very short ; anthem forming a hollow cylinder. 
Ovary angular, abrupt, with a short filiform style, and a bifid, 
obtuse, spreading stigma. Receptacle naked, slightly conical, 
brownish black, dotted. Fruit* oblong, truncate at tj^e base, 
smooth, furrowed, whitish, destitute of pappus, crowned with 
a shallow, slightly toothed, membranous border. (Plate XX., 
fig. 3* (a) the root ; (6) floret of the di^, magnified ; ( c ) floret 
of the ray ; (d) scale ; (e) vertical section of the flowering 
axis ; (/) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution . — Middle and Sohthem Europe, introduced 
into many parts; a garden escape in this country. Flowers 
July to September. 

Etymology. — Feverfew is supposed to be the irapOeviov of 
Dioscorides, so called from its use in disoitlers of the uterus, 
and of which Matricaria is a kind of Latin version. 

A variety with double flowers is cultivated in gardens for 
its ornamental character. *In this state, the florets of the disk 
are so metamorphosed as to resemble those of the ray. 

Properties and Uses . — The odour of Feverfew is peculiar, 
strong, and pungent, resembling chamomile and tansy, but 
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more developed, and is partly lost in drying-* It is bitter, hot, 
and nauseous to the taste. It contains a* small quantity of 
• resin combined with a t bitter mucilage, and a bluish volatile 
oil* 1 which separates oil distilling the plant in water. Its 
other principles are also obtained by infusion in Vater and 
alcohol. 

This plant is described as exercising a powerful tonic 
action upon the animal economy, hence result the antispas- 
modic, stomachic, diuretic, emmenagoguc, resolutive, and other 
properties attributed to it. It has been more especially cele- 
brated for its specific action on the uterus, promoting the 
menstrual evacuation and the lochia! discharge, aiding the 
expulsion of the placenta, facilitating difficult labours, and 
curing hysteria. In this character it has been regarded, more 
or less, since the age of Dioscorides, and is highly recommended 
by Simon Pauli and many other physicians, though neglected 
by practitioners in the present day : few plants, however, are 
more extensively employed by country people. * Bay and 
Lange recommend it as a vermifuge, and Miller for use in 
intermittent fevers ; lienee the name Feverfew. Gerard says, 

“ It is used both in drinks, and bound to the wrists with bay 
salt, and the powder of glasse, (!) stamped together, as a most 
singulaf experiment against the ague.” — Herball, p. 658. 

Externally the decoction of Feverfew has been employed 
in fomentations, generally combined with chamomile flowers, 
and sometimes with wormwood and St. John’s work 
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lxxy. 

SCROPHULARIA .AtfUATICA, L. 

Water Fkjwort, or Water Betony. 

Nat . Ord . _ ScBOPHTTLABnraLB. 

F . Soeofulaibe, Bbtoinb d’hau. G . Wassbb-Bbatotwtoz. 

Description. — Rootatock stout, creeping. Stem erect, 
smooth, branched, quadrangular, winged at the angles, 3 or 
4 feet high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate-oblong, cordate 
at the base, rather obtuse, crcnate and somewhat toothed, 
nerved, smooth, deep green, paler beneath. Flowers form 
naked, terminal panicles, remotely branched, furnished with 
small lanceolate bracts. Calyx 5-lobed, edged with purple. 
Corolla reddish purple, much longer than the calyx, tubular, 
nearly globose, with an inflated tube; limb short, 2-lipped; 
upper lip orbicular, 2-lobed, and a small .scale or abortive 
stamen within it ; lower lip 3-lobed, of Whic^i the middle one is 
reflexed. Stamens 4, didynamous, inclined towards the lower 
lip. Anthers 2-celled. Ovary superior, ovate, terminated by 
a simple style and stigma. Capsule ovate-acuminate, fi-celled, 
2-valvod, margins of the valves turned inwards, containing 
severe^ small seeds. (Plate XVIII., fig. 3 : ( a ) calyx and pistil ; 

( b ) corolla; (c) the same, opened to slibw the stamens; (d) 
pistil ; (e) capsule ; (/) the same, cut transversely.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, Nbrthem 
Africa, Siberia, Western Asia to the Himalaya. Flourishes in 
this country by the sides of ditches, and in moist situations. 
Flowers July to September. 

Etymology. — Figwort seems to have been unknown to the 
ancients, it is at least unnoticed in their writings. The generic 
name was bestowed in consequence of the reputed efficacy 
of the plant in scrofula. The species here described is 
called in some counties Brown-wort, and in Yorkshire Bishop's 
leaves. 

Properties and Uses. — -W ater Figwort exhales when fresh 
a strong disagreeable odour, which is partly lost in drying 
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The taste js bitter, rather acrid and nauseous. , It yields its 
active matter both to water and alcohol. 

^jGroats eat this plant^ but other animals refuse it. Wasps 
and bees resort greatly to the flowers. € 

This plant was characterized in ancient times as a vul- 
nerary. Its celebrity in this respect appears to have been 
heightened by its employment at the siege of Rochelle in 1628, 
when, in defect of other remedies, the soldiers applied it to 
their wounds, which it speedily healed. Loclinerus mentions 
an instance of a dreadful wound which was cured by the 
outward application of the juice, the patient at the same time 
drinking a strong decoction of the herb. The leaves have been 
much used to correct the disagreeable taste and smell of senna, 
without altering its purgative properties. The decoction and 
distilled water are recommended as cosmetics. 

The employment of the tubercled roots of knotted Figwort 
in piles and scrofulous tumours, cliiefly as an amulet, is thought 
to have originated in the visionary doctrine of signatures. 
Many celebrated physicians, however, such as Amoldus, Hen- 
ricus ab Heers, Mayecne, Ettmuller, and others, implicitly 
believed in its efficacy. 

Th? powdered rdbt has bfeen used as a vermifuge; a lotion 
prepared from it, in cutaneous eruptions. Cataplasms and 
fomentations from the roots, and ointment prepared from the 
leaves, have also been used in ulcers and scrofulous tumours. 

The Knotted Figwort (ScrophvXaria nodosa) is frequent 
in woods and moist ground, and is very similar in properties 
to the one here figured. 
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LXXYI. 

PINUS ABIES, L. Norway Spruce Fir. 

Nat. Ord. Coniferjs. 

F. Epioki. G. Fichte. 

Description. — A straight, pyramidal tree, often 100 feet or 
more high, covered with a reddish, scaly bark. Leaves thickly 
set upon the branches, ascending, somewhat imbricated, soli- 
tary, linear-subulate, mucronate, smooth, scarcely an inch long, 
with four rather unequal angles, shining dull green. Flowers 
monoecious, terminal ; males in erect, ovate, cylindrical, purplish 
catkins, on short footstalks, and furnished with numerous 
spreading bracts; anthers yellow, with a roundish, reniform, 
deeply toothed ciimson crest. Female catkins sessile, oblong, 
erect, of a .rich crimson hue, with the ovary spread open and 
-resembling a flat scale, destitute of style or stigma, and arising 
from the axil of a membranous bract. Fruit a cone formed 
of the scale-shaped ovaries, pendulous, and solitary from the 
end of the branches, long, nearly cylindrical, of a purplish 
colour; scales flattish, imbricated, smooth, rhomboid, jravy at 
the margin and notched at the point. Seeds small, ovate, com- 
pressed, covered with a hard, crustaceous integument, and 
furnished with 2 thin elliptical wings. «(Plate XXI., fig. 1 : (a) 
anthers; (b) female catkin; (c) scale. of the*samc, detached; 
(cl) seeds ; (e) the ripe cone ; (f) leaf.) * 

Distribution . — Northern and mountainous parts of Central 
Europe. It is not indigenous to this country, but has been 
cultivated from about the year 1548. Flowers in April. *• 
Etymology. — According to Bullet, the term Abies is derived 
from abetoa, the name for the Fir in one of* the Celtic dialects. 
It was also called by the Greeks a/3ioe and afiiv as well as 
tXart). 

Properties and Uses. — *The Norway Spruce is well known 
as affording the useful timber known as deal, which is im- 
ported from Norway in such large quantities for building 
purposes, masts, spars, etc. 
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y. IioneuSj in his Flora Lapponica, says tt?at the Laplanders 
select the long and slender roots of this Firfand'affcer boiling 
'them in water for abowt an hour, with a great quantity of 
asBfes, scrape them while ypt warm with a knife, and then 
twist them into ropes. “ They make elegant baskets of the 
saftie material, and boats of very slender planks of the wood, 
sewed together with the roots, lest iron should make them too 
heavy. They also collect tho resin, fresh and almost liquid, 
from the troe, and masticate it until the bitterness is nearly 
extracted, after which it is carefully preserved and called 
tuggkoda. This they are constantly in the habit of eating 
when assembled in their religious edifices, and though it oc- 
casions a great waste of saliva, it may perhaps act as an anti- 
scorbutic. These people are very fond of ardent spirit, and 
although not able to prepare it themselves, they drink with 
avidity that which is brought them by strangers ; the conse- 
quence is, that after the delirium lias subsided, they are seized 
with intolerable 'headaches. As a remedy for this they take 
the young shoots of the Spruce Fir sfcnd apply them bruised to 
the part affected ; tiorac, to expedite the cure hold their heads 
down to the fire, and continue in this position till they are 
almost lifeless. In Finmark <>he tops of the young shoots are 
gathered and chopped up with oats, as winter food for horses.” 

Spruce beer is made from' several species of Fir, and fre- 
quently from the on? now before us, by boiling the young 
shoots in water «with the addition of molasses or coarse sugar, 
which i$ then put into a cask, and after a slight fermentation 
is securely corked to prevent the escape of the carbonic-acid 
gas. It has been highly extolled as antiscorbutic, and for its 
sudorific property has been prescribed in rheumatic and gouty 
pains, and in scurvy, for which purpose it was at one time 
used in the Royal 'Navy. 

Burgundy pitch is the principal medicinal product of this 
tree. It is produced in Finland, the Black Forest, the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, Austria, and Switzerland It is obtained 
from the trunks of the trees by making incisions quite through 
the bark to the wood. The operation is performed from April 
to September, and the juice concretes in the form of flakes. 
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which are detached by an iron instrument. The flakes are 
then put into Ihrge boilers with a sufficient quantity of 
water, melted, and then strained bj% a press through coarse* 
doths. It has a terebinthinatq odour and taste, is brittle, 
opaque, and of a light yellowish colour. It is rendered soft 
and unctuous by a moderate heat, and is* very tenacious. 
Alcohol entirely dissolves it. Burgundy pitch is never em- 
ployed internally, but it forms an excellent adhesive and 
moderately warm stimulating plaster, oxciting some degree 
of irritation, and occasionally a slight eruption, and serous 
exudation from the parts to which it is applied. It is a useful 
application to the chest in coughs and pains of the muscular 
parts of the chest. In Germany a composition of Burgundy 
pitch and colophony is used for lining beer casks. 

The effluvia of the Noiway Spruce are supposed to render 
the aii- salubrious, on which account it is usual in Sweden 
to cut the j ranches into pieces, of about half a finger-length, 
and strew them on the floors of apartments tenanted by 
invalids. 


LXXYII. 

ACORUS CALAMUS, L. Sweet Flag. 

Nat . Ord . Abiode^j. * 

F . Acobe odoeant, Roseau aromatiuue, (7. Kalmus, AckebVubzel. 

Description . — Rhizome horizontal, long, about as thick as 
the finger, subcompressed, join Led, marked with the remains 
of former leaves, and furnished with fibres or rootlets ; exter- 
nally brownish green or reddish white, internally white, soft 
and spongy. Leaves yellowish green, from 2 to 3 feet long, 
erect, ensiform, acute, sheathing, often undulated at the edge. 
Flowers arranged on a spadix issuing laterally from a tri- 
angular, slightly compressed scape, which, proceeding upwards, 
tapers into a leafy expansion, rather narrower and shorter 
than the leaves. Spadix cylindrical, sessile, about 3 inches 
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lqng, attenuate at each end, and covered witfc small pale green 
flowers, jplAced quincuncially. Perianth of# 6 seariose leaves 
•or scales, equal concaye, quadrate-oblong, obtuse, keeled. 
SfStoens 6, opposite to,* and rather longer than the scales ; 
filaments thick, terminated by 2-celled anthers turned inwards. 
O^aiy superior,*oblong, hexagonal, with a small simple sessile 
stigma. Capsule a kind of berry, pyramidal, triangular, obtuse, 
furrowed, 3-celled, containing several oval seeds. (Plate XIX., 
fig. 2 : (a) entire flower ; (6) stamen ; (c) anther dehiscing, 
magnified ; (d) ovary ; (e) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Siberia, Dahuria, Himalaya, North 
America. On the banks of rivers and in watery places, in the 
middle and south-eastern counties of England ; very rare in 
Scotland. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from Kopi », the 
pupil of the eye, from its use in diseases of that organ. 
Calamus was a general name with the Romans for anything 
resembling a cane or reed, as the English word flag is for 
drooping or prostrate objects; and the foliage of' this plant 
resembling that of* the iris, it has received a similar- appellation. 

Properties a/nd Uses . — In some counties of England in 
which this plant abounds, it -was formerly used to strew the 
floors of houses instead of rushes, and for the sake of its 
agreeable odour it was used for the same purpose in cathedrals 
on festival days. The root is used for several articles bf per- 
fumery, and thp French snuff d la violette, is scented with it ; 
brewery it is said, used to employ it to give a flavour to their 
porter; and throughout the United States it is used by the 
country people as an ingredient in wine-bitters, and by the 
Swedes in spirits distilled from corn. The whole plant is 
rejected by cattle, and is obnoxious to most insects, hence it 
has been proposed to be placed in drawers and on shelves to 
protect clothes, books, etc. It has been used for tanning 
leather. The rootstock, the virtues of which were known 
to the ancient Greek and Arabian physicians, is the only 
part used in medicine. In consequence of its prompt and 
powerful tonic action upon the system, it has been regarded as 
excitant, stomachic,, diaphoretic, diuretic, incisive, etc., and has 
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therefore been fojmd useful in colic, flatulence arising from 
dyspepsia, aqd iufvertigo, headaches, etc., proceeding from the 
same cause. It has also been used ip malignant fevers, and* 
agues. The fresh root, candied, is used in Turkey and India by 
dyspeptic •patients, and is masticated as a preservative against 
epidemic diseases. 

“Sweet Flag-root has been from the earliest times a 
favourite medicine of the natives of India, in which country 
it is sold in every bazaar. Ainslio asserts that it is reckoned 
so valuable in the bowel complaints of children, that there is a 
penalty incurred by any druggist who will not open his door 
in the middle of the night to sell it if demanded.” — Pharma- 
cographia, p. G14. 

Though the rootstocks of the Acoras still find their way to 
the London market, to which they are brought direct from 
Germany, which countiy is said to be originally supplied by 
Southern Pussia, they are seldom now used in regular medi- 
cine, but they are said to be used foi flavouring beer, for 
masticating for clearing the voice, and by srruff manufacturers. 


lxxvhi. 

IRIS PSEUD-ACORUS, L. 

Yellow Flag, or Water Iris. 

* 

Nat Ord. Ibideje. 

F . Ibis des harms. G. Wasser-Schwertlilee. 

Description . — Rootstock creeping, tuberous, horizontal, 
blaekisb externally, yellowish red and spongy within, fur- 
nished with many thick, cylindrical, descending fibres. Stem 
erect, nearly cylindrical, rather zigzag at the summit, smooth, 
3 to 4 feet high. Root-leaves long, upright, plane, broadly 
ensiform, striated, acute’, smooth, equitant at the base ; cauline 
ones shorter, alternate, sheathing, deep green. Flowers large, 
showy, deep yellow, situated towards the summit of the stem, 
on short alternate peduncles, with 2 or 3 membranous bracts 
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at the base. Perianth (calyx) 6-lobed, resembling petals, of 
which the 3 inner ones are smaller and erecty the ,3 outermost 
are large* roundish-ovate, reflexed, and marked near the base 
with purplish lines, not bearded. Stamens are furnished with 
flat, tapering stigmas, and oblong, brownish purple anthers, 
bent down by the stigmas. Ovary inferior, oblong, 3-sided, 
with a very short style, and 3 large, yellow, obtuse stigmas, 
resembling petals, bipartite, and irregularly serrate. The cap- 
sule is triangular, 3-celled, 3-valved, containing numerous large 
rounded seeds. (Plate XIX., fig. 3 : (a) pistil and stamens ; (6) 
ripe capsules, one of which is opened ; (c) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Frequent 
in this country in marshy places, wet meadows, by the sides 
of lakes, etc. Flowers May to August. 

Etymology. — The generic name was given by the ancients 
to this assemblage of plants, on account of their beautiful 
and varied colours; according to Plutarch, from a word in 
the ancient Egyptian tongue, which signified eye — -the eye of 
heaven. The species here described has the English vernacular 
names of Yellow Flag, Water Flag, Bastard Flour-de-Luce, 
and in the North, Seggs. 

Properties and Uses. — The^eaves of this plant when fresh 
are eateil by goats, and in a dry state by cows, but are refused 
by horses and hogs. The root, boiled in water, with the addi- 
tion of copperas, has been used as a substitute for ink, and as 
a dye for woollen cloth. The flowers are said to afford a 
beautiful ( yellow dye. The seeds, roasted, resemble coffee. The 
leaves make excellent thatch, and are used for bottoms to chairs. 

The expressed juice of the recent root is very acrid, and 
on hping snuffed up the nostrils, produces a burning heat in 
the nose and mouth, accompanied with a copious discharge 
from those organs ; hence it has been recommended as an 
errhine and sialagogue, and is said to have been used success- 
fully in obstinate headache and toothache. The recent root has 
been used in dropsy, diarrhoea, dysentery, and as a vermifuge. 

The roots of Iris jlorentina are known in the shops by the 
name of orris-root. There are but two British species, the 
one here described and the stinking Iris ( Iris feetidissima), 
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• i , 
which has flowers much smaller than the other, and of a dull 

livid purple ^ the |leaves when bruised have a strong smell, 

hence it is called Roast-beef-plant in some of the southern and 

western counties, where it is very common. It flowers in May, 

in woods and pastures. ' . 


LXXIX. 

LINTTM TJSITATISSIMUM, L. Common Flax. 

Nat . Ord . Line.®. 

F . Lin. G . Lein, Flachb. 

Description . — Root annual, small, and fibrous, producing a 
straight, slender, smooth, cylindrical, leafy stem, branched 
towards the "ummit, about 1 h feet high. Leaves alternate, 
distant, lanceolate, generally acute, entire, glapcous, 3-nerved, 
pointing upwards. Flowers numerous, erect, on long unifloral, 
axillary, and terminal peduncles, forming a- kind of corymb. 
Sepals 5, persistent, ovate, mucronate, 3-nerved, whitish and 
scariose at the margin. Petals 5,jcrenato at the point, obovate, 
shining, purplish blue, marked with deeper veins, and fur- 
nished with whitish claws. Stamens 5 ; filaments subulate, 
erect, about the length of the calyx, united at the base in a 
ring, from which proceed little teeth, opposite the petals, and 
indicating abortive stamens'; anthers sagittate, 2-cellod, innate. 
Ovary ovate, surmounted by 5 capillary erect styles, as long 
as .the filaments, and terminated by as many obtuse stigmas. 
Capsido globose, obscurely o-skF'd, mucronate, 10-celled and 
10-valved, dehiscing at the apex. Seeds solitary in the cells, 
compressed, elliptical, acute, smooth, and shining. (Plate XIX., 
fig. 1 : A. (a) the stamens ; (b) ovary and styles • (c) the capsule, 
out transversely.) 

Distribution . — In all temperate and tropical regions of the 
globe; largely cultivated. Not unfrequent in corn-fields in 
this country, as an escape from cultivation. Flowers June and 
July, and ripens its seed in September. 
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• Etymology . — The generic name is derived from the Celtic 
Un, thread,; whence the Greek \ivov, the Latin Linum, and 
.other synonyms. The above species is called* provinciajjy 
Lint and Lyne. r . 

Properties and Uses. — From the remotest antiquity this 
pl|nt has been celebrated for its multifarious uses in the ai$s 
and domestic economy. The preparation of the fibre and the 
weaving of it into fabrics were well known to tho Egyptians, 
who constantly used it for mummy cloths. Its use is stated, 
on good authority, to date from the 23rd century, B.c. In 
later times, in our own country, when every little household 
prepared their own garments, hemp and flax were assiduously 
cultivated. In the present day, very little is grown in Eng- 
land, as it exhausts the soil more than any other crop, and 
wheat is much more profitable. The seeds are chiefly im- 
ported from the Baltic. The cortical fibres, separated from the 
woody matter by maceration in water and various processes, 
forms the lint and tow which is spun into yarn and woven 
into linen cloth’ .. Tho seeds, bruised and mixed with honey, 
are used as food in some parts of Asia, 'and in times of scarcity 
have been employed in Holland for the same purpose; but 
they afford little nourishment, and are very difficult of diges- 
tion. The expressed oil is applied to many useful purposes, 
and the refuse or paste, called oil-cake, is a valuable food for 
fattening cattle, and for manure. The water in which the 
plant is immersed previous to separating the fibres has also a 
fertilizing effect upon the soil; but this water is of so poisonous 
a naturt to animals, that the practice of macerating or steep- 
ing flax in any pond or running stream is, by the 33rd-' 
Henry VIII., c. 17, prohibited under severe penalties. 

,r The seeds are inodorous, insipid to the taste, and abound 
in mucilage and fixed oil; the latter resides in the integu- 
ments, and is easily extracted by boiling water. M. Vauquelin 
found it to contain gum combined with an azotized matter, 
acetic acid, acetate and muriate of potass, with other salts, to 
which he attributes the diuretic properties of the seed. One 
hundred parts of linseed yield about twenty-two of oil, which 
for medical purposes should be expressed without heat. 
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The seeds formed am important article of food amongst the 
ancient Greeks aid Romans, and they are still ttsed, when 
roasted, by the Abyssimians. The <Jemulcent properties of 1 
linseed were known to Hippocrates *and most of the other 
ancient writers. • 

An infusion of the seeds, known as linseed tea, has long 
been used in pulmonary complaints, pleurisy and similar 
affections ; and when bruised, in the form of linseed meal or 
" crushed linseed ” for poultices. 

Hinseed oil has been used internally in niedicine, and was 
at one time considered a valuable demulcent and laxative. It 
is a valuable application externally to bums and scalds, mixed 
with lime water or oil of turpentine. By the speedy appli- 
cation of this remedy much pain is prevented, and the sub- 
sequent vesication greatly diminished. If turpentine be not 
at hand, any other spirit may be substituted. Frictions made 
with the oil upon har’d tumours and sprains are often of service. 
The chief Un? of the oil, however, is for mixing paints. 


LXXX. 

LINUM CATHARTICUM, L. 

Purging Flax, or Mill-Mountain. 

Fat. Ord. Line.®. 

4 

F . Lrs PUIiGATIF. O . rCTBOntl'LACHS. 

• Description . — Root annual, very small, woody, tapering. 
Stems straight, round, smooth, bowed at the base, dichotomous 
upwards, from 2 to G inches high. Leaves opposite, sessile, 
elliptical, smooth, obtuse with a slight point, entire, glaucous 
beneath. Flowers terminal, solitary, on long peduncles, form- 
ing a kind of panicle at the top of the stem, gracefully drooping 
before expansion. Sepals ovate-oblong, acuminate, serrated, 
smooth, with a solitary nerve. Petals 5, obovate, acute, spread- 
ing, white, deciduous. Stamens 5, filaments subulate, in a 
circle round the ovary, and tipped with roundish anthers. 
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Ovary ovate, green, smooth, somewhat angleri, with 5 capillary 
styles, and capitate yellow stigmas. Capsulfe globose, invested 
‘ by the calyx, pentagon? 1, 10-celled and 10-valvod, each con- 
taining a small, shining, oblong, pointed seed. (Plate XIX., 
fig. 1 : B. (a) calyx ; ( b ) stamens ; (c) pistil ; (d) fruit.) 

1 Distribution , — Europe (Arctic), Canaries, Western Asia to 
Persia. Common in this country in heaths and pastures. 
Flowers June to September. 

Properties and Uses. — Purging Flax has scarcely any 
odour, but a bitter, subacrid, and nauseous taste. Water 
extracts the whole of its vutuos, and the aqueous infusion is 
of a yellowish colouv, inodorous, very bitter, and manifests its 
astringency by the black colour produced in it by sulphate of 
iron. Its cathartic property appears to depend on extractive 
matter and a bitten* resin. 

By the concurrent testimony of nearly all the old writers, 
this plant is a safe and effectual cathartic. It has been used 
in the form of -infusion, and Linneus recommends it in in- 
cipient dropsy and in affections of the kidney and bladder. 
An extract has also been prepared from it, and it has likewise 
been administered in the form of a powder. 

Its^ cathartic properties w.-e well known to the peasantry, 
who infuse a handful of the recent herb in water or whey. 


LXXXI. 

* 

J5THUSA CYNAPIUM, L. Fool’s-Paksley. 

Nat. Ord. Umbeli-ITER.®. 

F. Cl£UE DEB MARAIS. O. HTJNDS-GlEISBE. 

Description . — Root annual, slender, tapering, nearly white, 
with several creeping, filiform fibrils. Stem erect, 12 to 18 
inchos high, branched, leafy, smooth, cylindrical, obscurely 
striated, shining, lurid green, with a dull purplish tinge at the 
base; flowering stems deeply and acutely furrowed. Leaves 
uniform, bipinnato, lowermost tripinnate, glabrous, lurid green ; 
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leaflets decurrent, |*homboid-lanceolate, lobed, and cut, rather 
obtuse, with but a short mucro at the point ; petiole furrowed, 
slender, sheathing at the base, scarious» Flowers in terminal 
umbels of 8 to 15 nearly equal ^adii, spreading or slightly 
incurved ; umbellules small, distant. General involucrfe want- 
ing ; partial one composed of 3 unilateral, exterior, linear-subu- 
late, drooping leaves. Calyx teeth small or wanting. Petals 
5, small, white, obcordate, nearly equal, emarginate, with an 
inflexed point; the outermost somewhat radiant. Stamens 
about as long as the petals, spreading between them, with 
thread-shaped filaments and roundish anthers. Ovary ovate, 
furrowed, crowned by the yellow glandular disk, and termi- 
nated by 2 short recurved styles, with obtuse stigmas. Fruit 
yellowish brown, ovate, somewhat globose, of 2 carpels, marked 
with 5 acute ridges, the lateral ones marginal, a little broader, 
and bordered by a somewhat winged keel ; each contains tin 
ovate, plano-convex, brown seed. (Plate XXI., fig. 3 : (a) the 
corolla, stamens, and pistil ; (6) the fruit, somewhat magnified ; 
(c) the same, separating at maturity into two carpels ; (d) the 
seed.) » 

Distribution. — Europe, Siberia. Introduced in North 
America. A common weed in* cultivated ground iy this 
country. Flowers July to August. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from aiOu>, to 
bum, in* allusion to its acrid taste. It hfw been called Gyna- 
pium, or Dog’s-parsley, as a mark of inferiority to the common 
parsley ; and Lesser Hemlock, in contradistinction to the true 
or common hemlock. Being a common weed in rich garden 
soil, ‘it has been inadvertently gathered for culinary parsley, 
and has given rise to serious accidents. *. 

Properties and Uses . — This plant has scarcely any smell 
when fresh, but exhales a disagreeable odour when bruised. 
The root has no particular taste. The fresh leaves somewhat 
resemble Parsley in flavour, but are destitute of the peculiar 
aroma of that herb ; dried, *they have a nauseous, bitterish 
taste, their acridity having disappeared. The fruit has all the 
properties of the herbaceous parts in a higher degree, and when 
chewed manifests a slight pungency in the gullet and stomach. 
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Alcohol appears to be the best menstruum fo| the virtues of this 
, plant. • Professor Ficinus, of Dresden, discovered in it an 
alkaloid, to which he gave the name of cynapin or cynapia. 
It is crystalHzable, and soluble in alcohol and water, but not 
nj ether. 

With regarcl to the poisonous properties of the plant, Orfila 
gave six ounces of the expressed juice to a strong dog, and tied 
the oesophagus. Twenty minutes after, the animal appeared 
nauseated, but some time elapsed before any urgent symptoms 
appeared. Suddenly he stretched out his limbs and lay on his 
belly. In a few minutes he tried to get up, but all his efforts 
were vain ; the muscles of the limbs, the posterior especially, 
were powerless; he was raised up, but fell down again in- 
stantly. The organs of sense perfoiTned their functions ; the 
pupils were scarcely dilated, and the pulsations of the heart 
were slow and vigorous. This state lasted for about a quarter 
of an hour, after which the extremities became convulsed, the 
organs of sense* enfeebled, and the oesophagus ancL throat were 
the seat of spasmodio contraction , sj The stupor gradually in- 
creased, and the animal died at the end of an hour. On 
dissection, the heart was contracted and filled with blackish 
fluid Wood, even in the left ventricle ; the lungs were less 
crepitant than in their natural state ; the stomach was full of 
the ingested juice, there w as no alteration in the digestive 
canal. 

Many cases of ppisoning by this plant are recorded in 
old mfidical works, and in more recent medical journals, but 
the following will suffice to show the activity of the poison. 
A boy, six years old, having eaten, at four o’clock in ' the 
afternoon, of this herb, which he mistook for parsley, soon 
uttered cries of distress, and complained of cramps in the 
stomach. Before his father had conveyed him from the field, 
his whole body was much swollen, and assumed a livid tint ; 
his breathing was short and very difficult, and he died about 
midnight. Another boy, four years old, who was poisoned in 
the same manner, was fortunately seized with vomiting ; but 
this did not prevent the access of delirium. His life was saved, 
however, though the physician did not arrive till the next 
morning. 
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Few of the andent writers attribute any medical virtues to 
this plant ; sqme <x them, however, mention its resolvent and 
sedative effects when applied externally. It has been*in many 
instances given, designedly or inadvertently, as a substitute 
for hemlock, and has produced untoward symptoms. 


LXXXII. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA, L. Purple Foxglove. 

Nat. Orel. ScttOPHUXiAiuiTE^. 

F. DlGITALE. G. FlNGEItHTJT. 

Description . — Root biennial, long, whitish, furnished with 
numerous slender fibres. Stem erect, 3 or 4 feet high, cylin- 
drical, simple, clothed with fine down, leafy below, and ter- 
minated by the long spike of flowers. Radical leaves, large, 
ovate, spreading, with decurrent petioles ; ckuline ones some- 
what decurrent, nearly sessile, ovate lanceolate or elliptical; 
the whole are alternate, wrinkled, veiny, crenate at the margin, 
dull bluish green above, lighter, dewny, and reticulated beneath. 
Flowers arranged towards the summit of the stem, in*a long, 
pyramidal spike, turned in one direction ; each flower pendu- 
lous, supported on a downy peduncle, subtended at the base by 
a small lanceolate leaf or bract. Calyx divided into 5 deep, 
ovate, ribbed, pointed lobes ; uppermost smaller than jbho rest. 
Corolla roseate-purple, silky, hairy, &nd mottled within, ample, 
campanulate, inflated beneath, contracted at the tube, divided 
at the limb into 4 or 5 shallow, oblique lobes, or into 2 lips, 
upper obtuse, slightly emargmate, lower with 3 projecting 
lobes. Stamens didynamous, with declinate* thick, compressed 
filaments, the 2 longest crooked below, and inserted into the 
base of the tube; anthers large, yellow, with 2 deeply deft, 
ovate lobes. Ovary superior, ovate, tapering, seated on a 
glandular ring or disk, surmounted by a slender style, with a 
bifid stigma, at first appressed, subsequently spreading. Cap- 
sule ovate, acuminate, subtended by the persistent calyx, and 
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tipped with the permanent style, 2-celled, 2|valved, cont ain i ng 
numerous Small, subangular, dark brown Jjeds.^ (Plate XX., 
fig. 2: (a) section of corolla, opened to show the stamens; 
(6) ovary, style, and stigma ; (c) capsule, cut transversely.) 

Distribution. — The greater part of Europe. * Abundant 
in this country in copses and on banks. Flowers July to 
September. 

Etymology. — The term Digitalis, from digit ale, the finger 
of a glove, was applied to this plant by Fuchs, the first writer 
who mentions its medicinal qualities; this appellation was 
suggested by its German name, Jingerhut , fingerstall. In 
France it is sometimes called GantcUe, and Gants de Notre 
Dame, our Lady’s gloves, viz. the Virgin. The English is the 
only language in which it is designated Fox-glove; hence 
some have surmised that the proper orthography is Folks- 
glove, i.e. Fairies-glove. Dr. Prior, in his Popular Names of 
British Plants, 2nd ed. 1870, p. 84, says the EngUsb name 
is derived from, the Anglo-Saxon Voxes-glvw, laterally Fox- 
music, in allusion to an ancient musical instrument, composed 
of bells, pendent from an arched support 

It is surprising that a plant so beautiful, and sufficiently 
striking to be introduced by painters in then- landscapes, 
should 'hot be alluded to by any of our old English poets, not 
even by Shakspeare. Some indeed have supposed it to be 
the — 


“ Lon 3 purples, 

Tfiat liberal* shepherds give a grosser name., 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call tliem.” 

Hamlet, act iv. sc. 7. 


mentioned by the queen when relating the manner of Ophelia’s 
death, but the plant here referred to is most probably Orchis 
maseula. 

Properties and Uses. — “ In preparing Foxglove for medi- 
cinal use, it is the custom of some druggists to remove the 
whole of the petiole and the thicker part of the midrib, 
retaining only the thin lamina, which is dried with a gentle 
heat. The fresh leaf has, when bruised, an unpleasant herba- 
ceous smell, which in drying becomes agreeable and tea-like. 
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The dried leaf has a very bitter taste.” — Phai'macographia, 

p. 423. . * • 

The following method was given jat the early part of tha 
present century, as the best way of preparing the powder from 
the leaver These should be gathered when the plant^ is in full 
flower, and those of the second year whicl\ are completely 
developed and unwithered should be selected; those plants 
being preferred which grow in dry sunny localities. The stalk 
and midrib should be rejected, and the remaining part dried, 
either in the sun or before a moderate fire, then reduced to 
powder, and kept in phials closely stopped. The test of the 
goodness of the dried leaf is its beautiful green colour. 

Foxglove was first noticed by medical writers in the 
fifteenth ecu tiny ; it has been more or loss used ever since, 
b.it from the distressing and even fatal symptoms which 
sometimes resulted from its use, they were induced almost 
entirely to lay it aside. Fuchs was the first person who 
mentions *1 , it is also slightly alluded to by Gerard; and 
Parkinson, a celebrated authority in h‘« day, strenuously 
recommended it as an expectorant, and as a very effectual 
remedy, combined with polypody, against epilepsy. Ho also 
speaks highly of its effects (thy herb bruised, oi an ointment 
made of the expressed juice) as an external application to 
scrofulous swellings. The use of Foxglove with the same view 
is also mentioned by Hermann, Bates, and Halier. To Wither- 
ing, however, a well-known British botanist, chiefly belongs 
the credit of investigating its medicinal properties, and in- 
troc^ucing it to modem practice. » He published in 1785 an 
Account of the Foxglove. 

At the present time Foxglo\e is often given in special 
cases as a sedative, and as a diuretic. It is a very potent dJrug, 
having the effect of reducing the force of the action of the 
heart. 

The active principle of Foxglove is digitalin, one grain 
of which has been proved to kill a rabbit, without producing 
convulsions, in a few minutes. Orfila records several experi- 
ments made on dogs with the dried leaves of Foxglove, and 
many cases are on record of fatal consequences to man, both 
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from excessive doses and accidental administration. The 
following reference to one case, however, recorded at p. 223, 
VoL XXVII., of the Edinburgh Journal, will suffice to illus- 
trate its poisonous character : — 

Six o?inces of a small decoction of Foxglove Waves were 
administered to »a young lad by an empiric, as a laxative for 
some trifling complaint. The patient took this dose early in 
the morning, and soon after was seized with sickness, vomit- 
ing, and severe pains in the bowels, followed by purging. 
Towards the afternoon he became lethargic, and slept pro- 
foundly several hours. At midnight he awoke with vomiting 
and colic, and in a short time he was attacked with general 
convulsions. A surgeon who saw him early in the morning 
found him violently convulsed, with the pupils dilated and 
insensible, and the pulse dow, feeble, and irregular. Coma 
quickly succeeded, and death took place twenty-two hours 
after the poison was swallowed. On examining the body, the 
external membranes of the brain were found much distended 
with blood, and the inner coat of the stomach was red in gome 
parts. * ( 


T/VXXTTT- 

FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, L. Fumitory. 

If 

t 

' Nat. Ord. Fumabtacxb. 

F . Fumetebbe. G. Ebdbatjch, Taubenkbopf. 

description . — Root annual, dender, fusiform, whitish, and 
fibrous. Stem dender, succulent, brittle, smooth, glaucous, 
erect or somewhat 'spreading, much branched, acutely pentan- 
gular, from 6 to 10 inches long. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
twice or thrice winged, smooth, glaucous or cinereous green, 
lobes plane, wedge-shaped, cut, with linear-oblong obtuse 
segments. Flowers in loose erect spikes opposite the leaves, 
with a lanceolate acuminate bract at the base of each pediceL 
Calyx of 2 lanceolate, acute, deeply toothed, deciduous sepals. 
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Corolla oblong, iyegular, light rose, spotted -with purple at the 
summit. Petals 4, irregular, the 3 upper connate *at the base 
and spurred below the middle, lower.one linear, free, greenish! 
Filaments combined in two parcels, bach tipped with 3 small 
roundish * anthers. Ovary superior, ovate, subcgtnpressed, 
smooth, surmounted by a subulate deciduous "style, as long as 
the stamens, and crowned with a capitate stigma. Fruit a 
small silicle, smooth, globose, retuse and umbilicate at the tip, 
indehiscent, valveless, and containing a single seed. (Plate 
XXI., fig. 2 : (a) corolla ; (b) calyx, stamens, and pistil ; (c) the 
fruit ; (d) the same cut transversely ; (e) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia. 
Introduced into the United States. Common in waste places 
in this country. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name, derived from the Latin 
fumus, smoke, is said by Pliny to have been given in reference 
to the effects of the juice of this plant upon the eyes, causing 
a flow of Tears as it wore smoke ; but be seems to have 
borrowed this etymology from Dioscorides, who calls it Ktnrvoe, 
smoke. It has also been called Fungus terra;, Earth-smoke, 
which has been supposed to refer either to the appearance of 
the foliage on a dewy summer morning, or to its peculiar smell. 

Properties and Uses . — The plant is eaten by cows and 
sheep ; but horses will not touch it, and goats dislike it. At 
one time it was used as a yellow dye. In taste it is somewhat 
saline and bitter, which is increased by drying; 

Fumitory was considered by the ancients very efficacious 
in diseases of the eyes ; Dioscoride’s also speaks of its diuretic 
qualities ; and succeeding writers, such as Galen, Aetius, Ori- 
basius, Serapion, Avicenna, Mcsud, Camerarius, Hoffaym, 
Bivibre, and Boerhaave, all attribute to it valuable medicinal 
virtues, more especially for scorbutic and 'cutaneous diseases. 
Leidenfrost recommends it for this purpose in the form of 
expressed juice mixed with the juice of dandelion root. * 
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LXXXIV. 

ALLIUM SATIVUM, L. Garlic. 

9 

Nat. Ord. Liliao&x. 

F. An. G. Knoblauch. 

Description. — flulb nearly ovoid, with obtuse projections, 
covered with thin, membranous, reddish white integuments, 
beneath which are several small bulbs, seated on a kind of 
plate or disk, from which proceed a number of fibres con- 
stituting the true root. Stem or floral peduncle simple, 
cylindrical, smooth, about 18 inches high, with long, flat, 
lanceolate leaves towards the base, fewer and shorter upwards. 
Flowers in a clustered umbel at the summit of the stem, 
enveloped previous to expansion by a membranous spathe. 
Perianth single, composed of C, white, ovate-oblong, spreading 
pieces. Stamens *6, alternately enlarged and 3-poiftted, shorter 
than the corolla, with ry undish anthers. Ovary superior, .short, 
angular, with a siinple* style, and an acute stigma. Capsule 
short, broad, 3-sided, 3-valved, and 3-celled, containing 
numerous roundish, dark-coloured seeds. (Plate XX., fig. 4 : 
(a) flower ; (b) perianth, opened to show the stamens ; (c) one 
of the alternate 3-pointed stamens ; (d) pistil.) 

Distribution . — Sov tli of France, Sicily and Southern 
Europe. Said tf> have been first cultivated in English gardens 
about 15£0. Flowers in July. 

Etymology . — The generic name is probably taken .from 
ayXiSia or ayXidtg, the terms by which the Greeks designated 
the' cloves of Garlic. According to Thdis it is_ derived from 
the Celtic all, which signifies hot, burning. 

Properties antf Uses . — Garlic has been noted for its culinary 
uses from the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians were very 
fond of it, and were commonly reproached for swearing by the 
garlic and onions in their gardens ; an absurdity noticed by 
Pliny, and by the keen satirist Juvenal. Its strong penetrating 
odour and caustic taste, though peculiarly offensive to most 
English palates, is much relished by the Russians, Poles, 
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Spaniards, and especially by the Jews. It is eaten with bread, 
and employed by way of seasoning to various # dishes. The 
bulbs are extensively grown at Ova* in Portugal, for exporta- 
tion to Brazil. Formerly the juicl from the bulb was used 
by housewives for cementing broken glass and chinft. 

The active properties of Garlic appear io depend on an 
essential oil, which is readily obtained by distillation with 
water. The odour of this bulb is so penetrating and diffusible, 
that even the external application of it to the soles of the 
feet, or any . other part of the body, will cause the lungs to 
exhale its odour, and the taste may be perceived in the mouth. 
It may be also detected in the flesh, and even in the eggs, of 
fowls, geese, etc., that have eaten it. It is recommended by 
Dioscorides as a remedy for tape-worm, venomous bites, hoarse- 
ness, coughs, etc., and externally for many cutaneous diseases. 
Celsus, Rosen, Sergius, and others speak of its use in present- 
ing the jjaroxysms of intermittent^ ; and it has also enjoyed 
great reputation as a preservative against contagious diseases, 
more particularly the plague ; henge it ' formed a principal 
ingredient in the u Four Thieves’ '\^Lnegar,” and it was not 
less esteemed as a remedy when that fell disease had already 
commenced its ravages. In the British Domestic Herbal it 
is stated that during the prevalence of a very contagious 
fever in the vicinity of Somers Town and St. Giles’s, the 
French ecclesiastics, who constantly u$pd tliis plant in all their 
culinary preparations, visited hovels the ,most filthy and 
infectious with impunity, whilst the* English ministers of the 
same religion were generally infected with the contagion, to 
which several of them fell victims. 

Amongst other uses for which Garlic has been recommepded 
may be mentioned that of a rubefacient. The bulb, bruised and 
mixed with oil or lard, has been applied externally to scrofulous 
tumours, gout, bums, etc. The juice rubbed on the spine of 
the back of children affected with hooping-cough, is said to be 
eminently beneficial ; and* inserted on cotton into the ear, it is a 
favourite domestic remedy for deafness, earache, and toothache. 

Its use in asthma is thus described in the British Domestic 
Herbal : “ Dr. Bowles, an English physician, much celebrated 
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in his time, employed Garlie as a secret remedy in asthma, and 
■with considerable success. His method was to foijn a kind of 
preserve of the bulbs, or cloves, as they are called, by first 
boiling them till quite tender in a close vessel, then drying 
them carefully by means of a napkin. To the water* in which 
the^ had been boiled, an equal quantity of the strongest 
vinegar was added, and to this as much refined sugar as was 
necessary to form a syrup, which was poured over the dried 
bulbs, put into an earthen jar, and carefully stopped for ^use. 
The dose was one or two of the bulbs to be taken in a morn- 
ing, &sting, with one or two table-spoonfuls of syrup. This 
remedy gained great repute for the cure of asthma, and it 
appears deservedly.” 

The offensive odour of garlic may be in great measure 
counteracted by a judicious admixture of aromatics. 


LXXXY. 

TEUCRIUM CHAMJ2DRYS, L. Wall Germander. ■ 

Nat . Ord . LAr.IAT.re. 

¥. Geemandb^e, Petit Ch^ne. <7. Gamandeb. 

Description . — Root perennial, slender, yellowish, somewhat 
creeping, furnished with short, delicate fibres. Stems branched, 
decumbent 1 at the base, then ascending, simple, obsoletely 
4-sided, hairy, 9 inches to a foot high. Leaves opposite, 
shortly petiolate, obtuse, spreading, ovate, approaching to 
wed^e-shaped, smooth, pubescent, veined, bright green above, 
paler beneath, deeply serrate at the margin, and, sometimes 
slightly lobed. Flowers on short peduncles, and are placed 2 
or 3 together in the axils of the upper leaves, of which the 
uppermost, or bracts, are nearly entire at the margin. Calyx 
angular, hairy, ovate-turbinate, with 5, nearly equal, ovate- 
acuminate, ciliate teeth, purplish. Corolla reddish purple, 
much longer than the calyx, with a short, curved tube, and 
divided at the limb into 2 lips, the upper short and bipartite, 
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the lower 3-lobed, the middle lobe large, roundish* Statnens 
didynamoug, much protruded, with slender white filaments, 
terminated by simple anthers, with 2 m confluent, spreading cells. 
Ovary 4-parted ; style filiform, longer than the stamens, sur- 
mounted® by a bifid stigma. Fruit composed of four achenia, 
or small nuts, each containing a single see$I, enclosed ii\ the 
persistent calyx. (Plate XXII., fig. 2: (a) calyx; (h) corolla; 
(c) pistil.) 

Distribution . — Europe, from Holland southwards. Western 
Asia Found on old walls in England, Scotland, and in sandy 
fields in Ireland ; but rare, and is considered to be a garden 
escape. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology . — Tcucrium was the name given in honour of 
Teucer, princo of Troy, who, according to Pliny, was the first 
to discover the medicinal qualities of some plant allied to this. 
It js called Ohaimedrys from the Greek x a l ULai > on ground* 
and Spvc, an oak, in allusion to the oak-like leaves ; for the 
same reason it has obtained the names .Quercula in Latin, 
Petit Chene in French, and Ground-oak **n English. In the 
Ilerbier de Maycnee, published in 1^85, it is called Gamandre ; 
hence the common French and English names of the plants. 

Properties and Uses . — The plant has been used for tanning 
in those countries where it abounds. Sheep and* goats will 
eat it, but other animals refuse it. Germander has been 
regarded as tonic, diuretic, and sudorific, and has been used in 
jaundice, fevers, dropsy, asthma, and other chronic diseases of 
the lungs. It has also been used as an anthelmintic, in 
scrofulous and scorbutic affections, and in gout. It was one of 
the ingredients in the celebrated antarthritic, or Poitland 
powder. Prosper Alpinus states that the Egyptians employ it 
successfully in the cure of intermittent fevers, by taking a 
drachm of the powder an hour before the paroxysm. 
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LXXXYI. 

TEUCJRITJM SCORDITJM, Benth. Water Germander. 

« 

Nat. Ord. Labiat.®. 

JR Scokdium' G. Knoblauch duftenbbb gamandeb. 

Description. — Root perennial, creeping, fibrous. Stem pro- 
cumbent, branched, quadrangular, hairy, about a foot long. 
Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong, obtuse, downy, soft, nerved, 
deeply serrated, light green. Flowers few, mostly 2 in the 
axil of each leaf, pedunculate, and rather small Calyx 
tubular, hairy, striated, with 5 nearly equal, ovate, acute 
teeth. Corolla small, pale purple ; in other respects nearly 
resembling Wall Germander. (Plate XXITI., fig. 2 : (a) calyx ; 
(6) corolla, viewed sidewise ; (c) the same, in front ; (d) pistil ; 
(e) anther, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia*' Western 
Asia to North-West' Himalaya. In low, wet meadows and 
marshy places in the noj-th-east and west of England, and 
in the south and west of Ireland, but is rare. Flowers July 
and August. * 

Etymology. — This plant was named Scordium from 
<tk opSiov, derived from <nc opBov, garlic, on account of its allia- 
ceous odour. According, to Lobel, it was first identified -tfith 
the aicopSiov of Diqscorides by Pelissier, bishop of Montpellier, 
and Rondelet, professor of medicine at that place, about the 
year 1550. It has been called Garlic Germander. 

Properties and Uses. — The foliage is eaten by sheep and 
goats* drat refused by horses, swine, and cows ; the latter, 
however, will eat it when pressed by hunger, in consequence 
of which, their milk is said to be imbued with the flavour of 
garlic. It was formerly used for placing among woollen 
articles to preserve them from the attacks of moth. The herb 
exhales a peculiar odour, somewhat < resembling garlic, but 
combined with an aroma approaching to that of hops. It is 
rather bitter and pungent to the taste, and becomes disagree- 
able, and at length inodorous, on being long kept. 
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The most ancient -writers on therapeutics attribute to this 
plant extraordinary virtues as an alexipharmic, sudorific, and 
antiseptic ; with reference to the latter quality, Galen asserts, 
that, on a field of battle, the bodies which lay on these plants 
were much slower in putrefying than the rest ; and from this 
fabulous relation its antiputrescent character, seems to have 
originated, and, most likely, its employment (with a host of 
other medicines) in the alexiterial and epidemic waters, «Mi- 
thridatium, Theriaca, the Diascordium of Francastorius, etc., 
as a specific against the plague, contagious diseases in general, 
and gangrene. It has also been lauded in cases where there is 
want of tone in the .stomach, and in flatulence, dropsy, anasarca, 
amenorrhoea, and humid asthma ; likewise in various cutaneous 
diseases, and to expel intestinal worms. It has been applied 
as a topical stimulant, in the form of cataplasm, fomentation, 
or in powder, to atonic ulcers and hospital gangrene. 


Lxxxvn. 

SOLIDAGO VIRGAUREA, L. GoLDEsJtqp. 

Nat. Ord. Composite. 

m F. VERGE D’OE. D. GoLDRUTKE, H$LDENWUXDKRAtTT. 

Description . — Root perennial, consisting ,bf long simple 
fibres. Stem leafy, angular, striated, rough, somewhfit downy, 
curved below, then erect, 1 to 3 feet long. Leaves alternate, 
acute, sharply toothed, harsh, covered with short rigid down, 
slightly dotted above, paler b.ueath; lower ones obovate*or 
elliptical, on winged footstalks ; upper lanceolate, sessile, nearly 
entire. Flowers in terminal and axillary clusters, forming a 
panided leafy raceme. Involucre of closely imbricated, oblong, 
acute scales. Florets of the ray from 5 to 10, ligulate, 3-toothed, 
pistilliferous, bright yellow; those of the disk numerous, per- 
fect, tubular, with 5 equal spreading segments. Filaments 5, 
hair-like, short ; anthers united into a cylindrical tube. Ovary 
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oblong, with a filiform style, and 2 revolute stigmas. Fruit 
obovate, cr6wned with the sessile, hair-like pappus. Recep- 
tacle naked, nearly flat. t (Plate XXII., fig. 3 : (a) floret of the 
ray, magnified ; ( b ) floret of the disk, magnified.) 

. IKatrifation. — Northern' Temperate and Arctic Europe, 
Asia, Himalaya, .and America. Frequent in woods and thickets 
in the British Isles. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name is a derivative of soli- 
dare, to unite, because of the vulnerary qualities of the 
plant. It was formerly called Solidago Sarracenica, and was 
said to have been brought over by the Christians who returned 
from the Saracen wars. It received its specific name from the 
Latin virga, a rod, aurea, gold, in allusion to its racemes of 
yellow flowers. 

Properties and Uses. — Both the flowers and leaves are 
highly recommended by Bechstein as affording a yellow dye 
superior to that obtained from weld or dyer's -weed ( Reseda 
I/wteola ). The foliage is eaten by cattle in general. The 
odour of the recent herb when bruised resembles that of the 
wild carrot ; and its taste is subastringent, bitter, and slightly 
aromatic. 

This plant was first brought into notice by Amoldus de 
Villa Nova, who highly extolled it as a remedy for stone in 
the bladder, and for its vulnerary qualities. 

Gerard had a very^ great opinion of it as an application to 
bleeding wounds and ulcers, and he gives the following ap- 
posite account ©f its disuse : “ I haue known the dry herbe 
which came from beyond' the sea sold in Bucklersbury for 
halfe a crowne an ounce. But since it was found in Hamp- 
stead wood, euen as it wore at our townes end, no man will 
giue halfe a crowne for an hundred weight of it ; which plainely 
setteth forth our inconstancie and sudden mutabilitie, esteem- 
ing no longer of anything how pretious soeuer it be, than 
whitest it is strange and rare.” He further says that 
“ Saracens Consound is not inferiqur* to any of the wound- 
herbes what-soeuer, being inwardly ministred or outwardly 
applied in ointments or oyles. With it I cured Master 
Cartwright, a gentleman of Grayes Inne, who was grievosly 
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wounded into the lungs, and that by God’s permission in short 
space.” 

In more recent times an infusion or decoction has been 
recommended in chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery. 


LXXXVHI. 

CHEN OPODIUM VULVARIA, L. Stinking Goosefoot. 

Nat . Ord . Chenopodia.ce.®. 

F . Vulvaihe. Q . Stinkendeb Gansefuss. ' 

Description. — Root annual^ small, fibrous. Stems diffuse, 
channelled, with procumbent branches, C to 12 inches long. 
Leaves numerous, small, ovate, entire, greasy to the touch, 
covered with^ t, greyish, pulverulent, fetid substance. Flowers 
veiy small, lightish green, in dense clustered spikes in tho 
axils of the leaves. Perianth single, inferior, deeply divided 
into 5, ovate, concave, permanent segments, membranous at 
the edges. Stamens 5, filaments subulate, anthers roundish 
2-lobed. Ovary globose, supporting 2 short styles, te^iinated 
by obtuse stigmas. Fruit globose, depressed, clasped, but not 
entirely enveloped by the persistent calyx, and containing a 
single lenticular seed. (Plate XXL, fig. 4 : (a) the flower ; 
(b) the fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, Nor- 
thern* Africa. On waste places and road-sides in England, 
but rare in Scotland. Flow ers August to October. 

Etymology. — The generic nr me is derived from xnv, xwo^, 
a goose, and irowc, a foot, in allusion to the s]iape of the leaves 
in some of tho species. It has also been called Garosmus and 
Yulvaria, from its fetid smell. 

Properties and Use8 i — The odour of the recent plant is 
extremely fetid, resembling* that of putrid fish ; the taste is 
herbaceous and nauseous. The ashes yield a large quantity of 
potash. 

This plant was celebrated by many of our old physicians 

o 
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for its efficacy in hysterical diseases. Needham reco mm ends 
c the leaves to be made into a conserve with sugar as a remedy 
in hysteria, and Fuller with the same intention prepared his 
Etectuarium hystericum, with four ounces of the conserve and 
forty-eight drops of oil of amber ; a piece to be taken the size 
of'a chestnut. By other authors it has been recommended as 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 


LXXXIX. 

LITHOSPERMUM OFFICINALE, L. Gromwell. 

Nat . Ord . Boragine.®. 

F . Gremil, Herbs attx pebleb. G . Steinsame. 

Description . — Root perennial, woody, tapering, whitish, 
fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, branched, hispid or hairy, 
12 to 18 inches high. Leaves alternate, sessile, acute,' nerved, 
greyish green, rough above, ; hairy beneath. Flowers in capi- 
tate cymes, small, strigose, on short leafy axillary branches. 
Calyx 5-cleft, the segments narrow, equalling the corolla, 
aeumin&te, hairy. Corolla funnel-shaped, pale yellow, its 
orifice naked; tube short; limb divided into 5 obtuse segments. 
Stamens 5, anthers oblong, included in the tube. Ovary 
4-parted, style filiforin, stigma obtuse, bifid. Fruit consists of 
4, hard, polished, whitish brown nutlets (seldom more than 
2 or 3 coming to maturity), seated in the persistent calyx. 
(Plate XXII., fig. 1: (a) calyx; (b) corolla, opened ; (c) pistil; 
(dj) fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia, Siberia, Dahuria; 
introduced into ✓North America. Frequent in copses and 
hedge-banks in England, but rare in Scotland. Flowers June 
and July. 

Etyrnclogy.+-The generic name is formed from yiOoc, a 
atone, and (nrep/ua, a seed, on account of the stony hardness 
of the nuts. In like manner Gromwell is derived from the 
, Celtic grmin, a seed, and mil , a stone. It is also called Grey- 
mSi and Grey Millet. 
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Properties and Uses . — The nuts have no smell, and merely 
a farinaceous. taste. The seeds contain a small quantity of 
oily matter, but in other respects nearly resemble tfie cereal 
grains, for which they have even be^n proposed as a substitute. 
The lithontKptic virtues of these nuts appear to have been 
deduced from the fallacious doctrine of signatures ; their stony 
consistence being accounted typical of their efficacy as dissol- 
vents of stone in the human bladder. More modem writers, 
though they attach no credit to these illusory qualities, have 
considered the seeds as diuretic. A decoction of them, or of 
the roots, applied hot externally, has been recommended for 
relieving pain in the urinary organs. 


XC. 

NEPETA GLECHOMA, Bentli. Gpottnd Ivy. 

Nat. OrJ. Labiate. ’ 

F. LlERRE TERRESTltE. CL GUXDELREBE. 

Description . — Root perennial, small, fibrous, creeping, send- 
ing out long runners. Stems creeping, with upright branches, 
slender, quadrangular, rather hairy, about a foot high. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, downy, reniform, crena # oe ; petioles of lower 
leaves long, channelled, hairy and spreading, flowers 3 or 4 
together in the axils of the leaves, (yi short peduncltS?, at the 
base of which are a few subulate bracts. Calyx short, 
tubular, striated, hairy, with 5 nearly equal acuminate tee^i. 
Corolla purplish blue, bilabiate tube much longer than thb 
calyx ; upper lip bifid, erect ; lower lip 3-lobed, middle lobe 
large, emarginate, variegated near the palate, the side lobes 
narrower and shorter. Stamens didynamous, covered by the 
upper lip ; anthers whitislv Ovary ovate, 4-cleft ; style filiform, 
curved; stigma bifid, acute. * Fruit composed of 4 acheties, or 
small nutlets, enclosed within the persistent calyx. (Plate 
XXII., fig. 4 : (a) the fruit ; ( b ) the calyx and pistil ; (c) corolla, 
seen in front ; (d) the calyx, opened to show the 4-parted ovary.) 
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Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Asia, Japan, 
Western <Asia. Common in this country in hedge-banks and 
copses. Flowers March to June. 

Etymology . — The name of Glechoma is derived from * 
y\r)Kwv, ^iven by the Greeks to a species of mint. This 
species was formerly called Hedera Terrestris, as now Ground 
Ivy, from a similarity in the form of the loaves to those of 
common ivy (Hedera Helix). It has received the vernacular 
names of Alchoof, Tunhoof, GiU-go-by-the-ground, and Cat’s- 
foot. 

Properties and Uses . — Ground Ivy has been used to clarify 
and preserve malt liquors, for which purpose it was much 
employed formerly; hence the names Alehoof and Tunhoof. 
The house at which such medicated beverage was sold was 
called a gUldtovse. Cows, swine, and goats refuse the plant, 
but sheep are fond of it, and horses eat it occasionally. It has 
been recommended as food for silkworms. It has a strong 
and aromatic odour when bruised, and is slightly acrid, warm, 
and bitter to the taste. 1 ' It contains a small quantity of volatile 
oil, which is contained in small glandular dots on the under 
surface of the leaves. 

Ground Ivy has been described as tonic, stomachic, aperient, 
diuretic, vulnerary, etc., and was considered a potent remedy 
in pulmonary and nephritic complaints, dropsy, dyspepsia, and 
colic. It is used by country people in the form of tea, 
sweetened wit*i honey, sugar, or liquorice. Taken with fer- 
menting^ ale, it has been recommended in gravel and other 
diseases of the kidneys. 

„ It has been used in the forms of powder and infusion, but 
the expressed juice was considered the most effectual. 
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XCI. 

AJUGA CHAALEPITYS, Schrebcr. Ground-Pine. 

Nat. Ord. Labiat.®. 

F. IVETTE. G. SOHLAGKBAUT, GuNSEL. 

Description. — Root annual, descending, somewhat branched, 
fibroua Stems several from the same root, spreading, branched, 
leafy, quadrangular, reddish purple, clothed with whitish hairs, 
and 6 to 12 inches high. Leaves in pairs at the joints of the 
stem, sessile, hairy, about an inch long, yellowish green, 3- 
parted to the middle, with linear revolute segments, lower- 
most broader and nearly entire. Flowers sessile, solitary, and 
axillary, shorter than the leaves. Calyx ovate-turbinate, hairy, 
5-cleft ; segments erect and acute. Corolla bilabiate, yellow, 
spotted with j id ; tube longer than the calyx ; upper lip very 
small, bifid, erect ; lower elongated, trifid, nmjflle lobe largest, 
emarginate, obtuse. Stamens didynameus, bent towards the 
upper lip. Ovaiy superior, 4-parted, wMi~a setaceous style, 
longer than the stamens, and an acute stigma. Fruit of 4 
achenes, or small nutlets, enclosed in the persistent calyx. 
(Plate XXIII., fig. 1 : («) calyx ; ( b ) corolla ; (c) stamens ; (d) 
pistil.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Belgium southwards, Northern 
Africa, Western Asia. Local in this t country, occurring in 
chalky fields in some of the eastern and south-eastern bounties. 
Flowers May and September. 

Etymology. — Chamaepitys, the name by which this plant 
has been long known, is derived, from \agai, on the ground, 
mrvc, a pine, from the resemblance it beai*s in the form of 
its leaves and its balsamic smell to the pine-tree. It has been 
called provincially Herb-ivy, Field-cypress, and Forget-me-not. 

Properties a/nd Uses.— The flowers and leaves have been 
held in much repute for thffir efficacy in gout and rheumatic 
affections of the joints ; hence it was called by the older 
botanists Iva arikritica', and formed an ingredient in the 
celebrated Portland-powder. Its reputed tonic, stomachic. 
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diuretic, and.* resolvent qualities have also recommended it in 
visceral abstractions, jaundice and intermittent fevers, para- 
lysis, hysteric and hypVchrondriacal affections, and it has like- 
wise been applied externally to ulcers and tumours. 


xcn. 

SCOLOPODENDRIUM VULGARE, Sm. Habt’s-Tongue. 

Nat. Ord. Fn.iCES. 

F. ScOLOPEHDRE, IiANGTJE DE CEBF. G. HlBSCHZtJXGE. 

Description . — Rhizome perennial, furnished with numerous 
brown fibres. Fronds about a foot long, 1 to 2 inches broad, 
somewhat coriaceous, light vivid green, smooth, plane, oblong, 
acute, cordate at the Irnse, enth-e, undulated at the margin. 
Stipes and midrib stout, clothed with subulate scales. Fructi- 
fication on the back of the fronds, on each side of the midrib, 
in oblique lines of v a yellowish brown colour, called sori. 
Involucre double, membranous, opening as it were longitudi- 
nally, turned back and concealed by the prominent capsules. 
Capsule 1-celled, stalked, globose, and furnished with an 
elastic ring, which opens and ejects the spores in the form 
of a fine powder. (*Plate XXIV., fig. 1 : (a) part of tlie frond, 
showing the s&i ; ( b ) a capsule, magnified ; (c) the same, open.) 

Distribution . — Europe from Gothland southwards. Northern 
Africa Western Siberia, Japan, Western Asia, North-Western 
America. Common in most shady banks and copses in this 
country, producing its fructification in July and August. A 
very large number of varieties of this fern are in cultivation. 

Etymology . — The generic name refers to the resemblance, 
between the lines of fructification on the back of the frond 
and the insect called Scolopodendra* Hart’s-tongue, orj as it 
is sometimes called, Hind’s-tongue, is expressive of the shape 
of the frond. 

Properties and Uses . — The plant has a faint herbaceous, 
earthy smell, and a sweetish, subastringent taste. The ancient 
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physicians considered it a very valuable medicine, and freely 
invested it yrith astringent, alterative, diuretic, ‘arid vulnerary 
properties. Galen, among others, recommended it in diarrhoea* 
and dysentery. It was also reckoned demulcent and pectoral, 
together, $ith golden and common maidenhair, wajl-rue, and 
common spleenwort, called the five capillary herbs. Simon 
Pauli mentions that the Germans used it with advantage, 
# infused in beer, against enlargements of the' spleen and hypo- 
chondriacal affections. Ray recommends a drachm of the 
powdered leaves, in any convenient vehicle, for palpitations 
of the heart, hysterical affections and convulsions. 


xcru. 


SISYMKMUM OFFICINALE, L. Hedge-Mustabd. 

Nit Ord . CnucrFEUiE. 

F. V&LAR, TOBTELLE. G. WEGSE^Fj Hedebich. 

Description . — Root annual, tapering, furnished with long 
fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, leafy, pubescent, with^ spreading 
branches, from 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
somewhat villous, scabrous beneath, deeply divided on both 
sides Into 2 or 3 oblong, toothed lobes, terminal one very large, 
roundish in the lower leaves, oblong in the upper. Flowers 
in long, terminal, spike-like racehier ; pedicels # veiy short 
and. erect. Calyx very small, composed of 4 oblong, concave, 
spreading, deciduous sepals. Petal* 4, vory small, pale yellow, 
oblong obtuse, unguiculate, entire. Stamens 6, tetradynampus ; 
filaments subulate, erect ; anthers cordate. Ovary linear, sessile ; 
style short ; stigma clavate, emarginate. Silique, or pod, erect, 
dose-pressed to the main stem, roundish, subulate, with con- 
cave valves, and a membranous, bilocular dissepiment. Seeds 
small, oblong, dingy yellow, arranged in a single row. (Plate 
3HCTIL, fig. 3: (a) radical leaf; (6) calyx; (c) petal; (i) 
stamens). 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia to the Himalaya 
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Northern "Africa. Introduced into the United States. In 
hedgerows find waste places in this country. Flowers June 
*to July. ' 

Etymology. — Sisymbrium was the name given by the 
Greeks to r a species of mint, or some mint-like plant, while 
thi# species was .called by them epwipov. It has received the 
provincial name of Bank-cress. 

Properties and Uses. — Hedge-mustard has been used as an 
early pot-herb, but it has not much to recommend it. It is 
relished by sheep and goats, but horses, cows, and swine 
refuse it. 

The herb is almost inodorous, with a slight acrid, warm 
flavour, resembling that of nasturtium ; and the seeds are pun- 
gent like mustard. Dioscorides recommends the seeds, taken in 
honey, for diseases of the chest, purulent spittings, coughs, and 
jaundice ; also as an external application to cancers, tumours, 
eta The herb has been most celebrated for its incisive and 
expectorant properties ; hence the good effects attributed to it 
by Lobel and others, in asthma and old coughs, as also in 
restoring the voice and removing hoarseness, for which purpose 
a syrup was prepared from it, which bore the name of syrupy# 
camtatoris, or singer’s syrup. Rondcletius informs us that 
hoarseness occasioned by loud speaking was cured by this 
means in three days. Ettmuller commends the seeds of Hedge- 
mustard as an excellent medicine in suppression or difficulty 
of urine. The plant has also been used externally in the 
treatment Qf cancer and tumours. 
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XCIY. 

" LAMIUM PURPUlfcUM, L. 

Pubple Hedge-Nettle** ok Dead-Nettle. 

j 

Nat. Orel. Labiates. 

Jb\ Lamieb poubph^e. G. Pubpue Taubnessel. 

Description. — Root annual, slender, fibrous. Stems curved 
at the base and branched, then erect, naked, but thickly 
clothed with leaves at the summit, quadrangular, nearly 
smooth, G to 9 inches high. Leaves cordate, obtuse, crenate- 
serrate, stalked, clothed with silky hairs, the uppermost with 
a purplish tinge. Flowers in crowded whorls at the top of 
the stem. Calyx campanulate, 10-ribbed, with 5 awn-tipped 
teeth, often ] >urplisli. Corolla ringent, purplish red ; upper lip 
entire, arclied ; lower patent, obcordate, 2-lobed, with one 
tooth on each side. Stamens 4, didynamous, covered by the 
upper lip, anthers oblong. Ovary 4-par ted, style filiform, 
stigma bifid, spreading. Fruit compels of 4 achenia, some- 
what triangular, and convex on one side/ seated in the per- 
sistent calyx. (Plate XXIII., fig. 4 : (a) corolla, magnified ; 
(b) anther; (c) calyx and pistil.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Canaries, Siberia, Western Asia. 
Introduced into North America. Tory common in this country 
in fields and waste places. Flowers April to* October. 

Etymology. — Various etymologies of the word Lamium are 
given by authors. Some derive it from Xaijaoe, the throat, 
on account of the shape of the flower; others from Lamia, a 
celebrated sea-monster or sorceress, whose visage it was* sup- 
posed to emulate. This species is called provincially Red 
Archangel Nettle. 

Properties and Uses. — The plant diffuses a heavy and 
disagreeable odour, especially when bruised, and a nauseous, 

* Though this plant is here designated Purple Hedge-Nettle, we can find 
no reason for its being so called. Tho IIcdge-Ncttle is JStachys sylvatica . 
The only reason the name has been retained here is, to preserve the proper 
sequence of the chapters and the reference to the plates. — (J. B. J.) 
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herbaceous, subastringent taste. A decoction lias been recom- 
mended in dysentery, pleurisy, scrofula, etc. It was also 
esteemed useful for external application to swellings, ulcers, 
wounds, bums and scalds. It is occasionally eaten by horses, 
goats, andgsheep, but refused by cows. The young shoots are 
used as greens irf some parts of Northern Europe. 


XCV. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, L. 

Black Hellebore, or Christmas Rose. 

Nat . Ord . Eanunculaceje. 

F. EllAbobb noib, Bose de Noel. G. Schwabze Niesswurz. 

Description . — Root of numerous thick, fleshy, descending 
fibres, proceeding • from a large, transverse, knotted stock, 
externally nearly black, internally yellowish ; scapes naked, 
thick, cylindrical, 4 *?>r *5 inches high, simple or bifurcate at 
the summit, with 1 or 2 terminal flowers subtended by 2 or 3 
ovate bracts. Leaves all radical, on long petioles, largo, 
smooth, coriaceous, deep green, often spotted with reddish 
brown, pedate, with ovate, lanceolate, acute, serrated leaflets, 
expanding with the scapes, or immediately after them. Calyx 
of five large, roundish, obtuse, petaloid sepals, white, often 
tinged with rose colour. Petals very short, tubular, 2-lipped, 
and nectariferous. Stamens very numerous; filaments capil- 
lary, rather longer than the petals ; anthers yellow, roundish. 
Carpels about 6, surmounted by as many subulate styles and 
roundish stigmas. ^Fruit of 5 or 6 coriaceous pericarps or 
follicles, which are ovate, compressed, mucronato laterally at 
the summit, arcuate at the border, opening by 2 valves, and 
confining many black shining seeds. (Plate XXIV., fig. 2 : (a) 
tubular petal (nectary of Linneus) ; (ft) pistils.) 

< Distribution . — Southern and Eastern Europe, frequently 
cultivated in ♦English gardens for the sake of its handsome 
flowers, which are produced from December to February. 
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' Etymology. — Black Hellebore was, for a long time, thought 
to be the* sXXefiopoc fu\a^ of Hippocrates ; but Schroff has 
endeavoured to show that, of several species growihg in Greece 
and Asia Minor, the medicinal properties of H. orientcdw 
approach nearer to those of the ancient descriptions than does 
H.niger. • * 

Properties and Uses. — “ Black Hellebore produces a knotty, 
fleshy, brittle rhizome, which creeps 'and branches slowly } 
forming in the course of years an entangled, interlacing mass, 
throwing out an abundance of stout, straight roots. Both 
rhizome and roots are of a blackish brown, but the younger 
roots are of lighter tint, and are covered with a short woolly 
tomentum. In commerce the rhizome is found with the roots 
more or less broken oft' and detached. It is in very knotty 
irregular pieces, 1 to 2 or 3 inches long, and about to 
of an inch in diameter, internally whitish, and of a horny 
texture. L. cut transversely (especially after maceration), it 
shows a circle of white woody wedges, S to 12 in number, 
surrounded by a thick bark. The roots are unbranched, 
scarcely ^ of an inch in diameter. "he 'younger, wherf broken 
across, exhibit a thick bark, encircling a simple woody cord ; 
in the older, this cord tends to divide into converging wedges, 
which present a stellate appearance, though not so distinctly 
as in Actcea. The drug when cut or broken has a slight odour 
like that of senega Its taste is bitterish and slightly acrid.” 
— Pharmacographia, p. 2. 

. The root of Hellebore has been fam'ous fsorn time im- 
* » t 1 
memorial, as a remedy for insanity. From its abundance in . 

the Isle of Anticyra, arose the proverb, Naviga ad Anticyras, 

“ Take a voyage to Anticyras,” which was the advice given by 

the ancients to those who had lost their^reason. Thus Horace, 

who considered avarice a mental disease, says : — 

" Danda est eUebori multa pars, maxima avaris: 

Nescio an Anticyram ratio illis dcstinet omnem.” 

, # » Sat. iii., 2. 

£ , < f 

Its repute in maniacal disorders appears to have arisen 
frbm its drastic purgative property of expelling the atrabHis, 
from which such maladies were invariably thought to originate ; 
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bat they doubtless attributed some efficacy to the other medi- 
cines combined with it, which tended to modify its violent 
afetion. We'are told that Jthe ancients gave it only to persons 
of robust constitutions, and never to the young or the aged. 
The fibrous portions of the root alone were used, add these 
were “macerated in water, and the bark carefully separated, 
which was dried and powdered. 

“ Ettanuller states that an apple, particularly sweet, was 
chosen, and stuck full of the fibres of Hellebore root, then 
roasted under hot embers ; the fibres were then withdrawn, and 
Hie apple eaten by the patient, which operated mildly, but 
effectually.” 

Waller, in his British Domestic Herbal, gives the following 
observations on the effect of Hellebore root as an errhine : — 

“ In the depdt for French prisoners of war at Norman 
Cross, in the year 1806, a peculiar disease, called Jtemeralopia, 
was very prevalent among them. The symptoms which dis- 
tinguish this disease, are, that the patient becomes by degrees 
perfectly blind, from the moment of sunset till the re-appear- 
ance of the bright luiitriiary next morning. This disease 
affected a great number of the prisoners, who were obliged to 
be led about by their comrades immediately after sunset, and 
all of them at the same time were labouring under symptoms 
of extreme dyspepsia. After a variety of treatment in- 
effectually applied, the powder of black Hellebore was given 
them as a snuff. A.s they were most of them attached to the 
use of snuff, pud had been Tor a long time deprived of it, they 
took the Hellebore with avidity, and generally recovered fxojri 
their hemeralopia in the course of a very few days, and the 
dyspeptic symptoms were at the same time greatly relieved. 
Their is no doubt that in many other affections of the head 
the same treatment would be found extremely efficacious, and 
is well worthy of trial in many chronic diseases of the eyes, 
particularly in the early stage of gutta serena.” 

The properties of the Hellebore vary' much according to 
age. When recent, it is acrid and poisonous, and produces 
'Vesication of the skin ; properly dried, it causes vomiting and 
purging, exciteB sneezing, and provokes the menstrual evacua- 
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tion, etc., but after being long kept, it retains merely a slight 
purgative yirtue. 

"In British medicine its employment is neatly obsolete^ 
but the drug is still imported from Germany and sold for the 
use of domestic animals.” — Phar-macographia, p. 3 # 

With regard to its poisonous properties, its effects are those 
of a violent acid and narcotic. Orfila found that two or three 
drachms of the root, swallowed, killed a dog in a few hours ; 
and a smaller quantity, applied to a wound, produced the same 
effect more speedily. A decoction of an ounce of the root in 
water, caused death in eight hours. Schlabel relates that ten 
grains of the extract, introduced into the windpipe, killed a 
rabbit in six minutes. The chief symptoms were violent efforts 
to vomit, giddiness, palsy of the hind legs, and insensibility. 


XCVJ. 

CONIUM MACULATUM, L., xxumuock. 

Nat. Ord . Umbelupee®. 

F. ClGUE. G. SOHXEBLtNG. 

Description. — Boot biennial, somewhat fusiform and 
branched, whitish, about the thickness of the little finger, 8 
to 10 inches long, exuding, when young, a milky juice. Stem 
qrect, cylindrical, smooth, fistulous, striated, light shining 
grfeen, spotted with purple or brown, often covered with a 
bluish exudation, 3 to 5 feet high, much branched upwards. 
Lower leaves very large, tripinnate, alternate, on long striated 
concave petioles ; upper leaves bipinnatc, ppposite the branches ; 
leaflets pinnatifid, with lanceolate, obtuse, inciso-serrate seg- 
ments, shining green above, paler beneath. Flowers in umbels 
of many spreading rjtys, with a general involucre of about 5 
leaves, and a partial one of 3 or 4 lanceolate leaves, placed 
externally on one side. Calyx an obsolete margin. Petals 5, 
white, obcordate, with a short inflexed point, outer slightly 
radiant. Stamens 5, filaments white, capillary; anthers roundish. 
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scarcely as long as the corolla. Ovary inferior, ovate, green, 
crowned by the .whitish disk, supporting 2 filiform reflexed 
styles* and obtuse stigmas^ Fruit brownish when ripe, ovate, 
lightly compressed laterally, dividing into 2 carpels, each of 
which is marked with 5 prominent undulated or* crenate 
ridges, the channels much striated, and without vittae. Seeds 
deeply grooved in front. (Plate XXIV., fig. 4 : (a) entire 
flower, magnified ; (b) fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Intro- 
duced in North America. Not infrequent in waste places 
and on road-sides in this country. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology and History . — The name is derived from km i>oc, 
a top, “whose whirling motion resembles the giddiness pro- 
duced in the human brain by a poisonous dose of the juice of 
this plant” 

Common Hemlock is the kovuov and Cicuta of the ancients. 


It corresponds in many particulars with the description given 
by Dioscorides and Pliny in their respective works. 

The famous Hemlock potion of the Greeks, which was used* 
to put criminals to de»$i, was undoubtedly composed princi- 
pally of the juice of this plant. On the other hand, as the 
term cicuta was also applied to that part of fistulous stems 
-between the joints, so conium appears to have denoted 
more than one poisonous plant, which gives a colour to the 
opinion that the death-chunks of the Greeks were composed of 
the juices of several pernicious vegetables. Theophrastus 
relates, that certain Thrafiyas boasted of having discovered a 
potion, compounded of the juice of Conium, poppy, etc., whipfi 
Would destroy life without pain ; and uElian tells us, that the 
Oeanpld men, when they had become useless to the state and 
tired of the Infirmities of life, invited each other to a banquet, 
and having crowned themselves in festive mood, drank the 


...Conium, and terminated their existence. The tranquility 
Maintained by Socrates, after swallowing the deadly potion 
,,<j§screed by the Areopagus, will scarcely ac'cord with the known 
, effects of Hemlock-juice, but that it was an ingredient in the 


fatal cup seems exceedingly probable, as the plant is very 
‘common in Greece, and a southern climate appears greatly to 
augment its energetic properties. 
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Properties and Uses . — lhe recent plant has a disagreeable 
odour, resembling that of mice or cat’s urine. The odour of 
the properly* dried leaves is strong, heavy, and najcotic, and 
the taste slightly bitter and narcotic. Geiger, in 1831, obtained 
from the fruits of Hemlock a poisonous alkaloid, which he 
named conine, or conia. The root, leaves, aqd especially the 
juicq, of Hemlock, were in former times considered softening, 
resolvent, anodyne, etc., and were employed externally in 
affections of the eyes, tumours, rheumatism, gout, and similar 
diseases. 

It is chiefly, however, to the enterprising Baron Stdrck, 
that we are indebted for a knowledge of the therapeutical 
effects of this important plant. Since his time (1760) it 
has been much employed in medicine ; and though some of 
his statements are doubtless exaggerated, many of them have 
been confirmed. He employed it in various indurations of the 
viscera, scirrhus, ulcers, tumours, cataract, gout, diseased bone, 
syphilis, leucori hoea, jaundice, phthisis, etc. 

“ The extreme uncertainty, and even irffertness, of its pre- 
parations, which had long been known ^physicians, and had 
caused its rejection by many, have been re’cently investigated 
» by Harley (Pharmaceutical Journal, vol. viii, 1867, and 
vol. ix., 1868). The careful experiments of this physician show 
what are the real powers of the drug, and by what method the 
active, properties may be utilized.” — Pharmacographia, p. 266. 

At the present time. Hemlock is occasionally prescribed on 
account of its sedative action on the motor nerves. The fruits 
ai% the best source of the alkaloid conine, and ^vere intro- 
duced into British medicine in 1864, in place of the dried, 
leaves, for making the tincture. This tincture, however, which . 
is also prepared from the fruits, is much inferior to the preserved 
juice of the plant. It*has been proved that the unripe fruits, 
possess the peculiar properties of the plant in a greater degree 
than any other part. With r egard to the poisonous properties 
of Hemlock, asses, sbeep^ and goats oat the foliage without 
inconvenience, but it is reported to be noxious to kine ; and 
dogs, wolveB, rabbits, etc., are very readily destroyed by it. 
Several birds, and thrushes in particular, feed on the fruit. 
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Orfila found that an ounce of the extract of the leaves 
destroyed * a dog in forty-five minutes, and twenty-eight 
grains, introduced though a vein, killed another in two 
minutes. 

n 

Several cases are recorded of the deleterious effects of this 
pHtnt on man. ' Dr. Watson mentions two cases in which it 
proved fatal The sufferers were two Dutch soldiers, whp had 
taken the leaves mixed with other herbs in broth ; they were 
seized with giddiness, coma, convulsions, and death. Agasson 
speaks of a man who, after taking a poisonous dose, was 
affected with convulsions in the upper part of the body, while 
the inferior extremities were paralysed. In others he remarked 
furious delirium. On examination after death, the vessels of 
the head have been found much congested, and the blood re- 
markably fluid. 

Yery different accounts are given of the properties of 
the roots of this plant. Ray states, that three or four 
ounces of the root have been swallowed without any re- 
markable effeet. IJEr. Curtis speaks of a gentleman who 'had 
some of the large rot's boiled, and found them as agreeable 
eating, at dinner with meat, as carrots. On the other hand, 
Stiirck relates, that a drop or two of the milky juice applied to • 
his tongue produced great pain and swelling of that organ, and 
for some time deprived him of the power of speech. Orfila 
gave two ounces of the juice, obtained from three pounds of 
the fresh root, to a dog, without any remarkable effects ; while 
Wepfer relates the case of two monks, who became raving mad 
after eating the roots; and Vicat mentions an instance of a 
vine-dresser and his wife, who mistook the roots for parsnips, 
and 4 after partaking of them at supper, awoke in the night 
delirious, knocking themselves rudely against the walls of the 
room. The only w'ay in which these discordant statements 
can be reconciled, is by remembering the influence of climate. 
Fee informs us, that in Russia and the Crimea Hemlock is 
inert and eatable, and that in thg South of Europe it is 
extremely poisonous. Soil and situation, and time of year, 
have also an influ ence on this plant, as on the colchicum and 
others. 
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E (JPATORIUM CANNABINUM, *L. Hemp-Agrimony. 

Nat . Ord . Composit^i. 

F. EUPATOtBE, Hbbbe de Saints Cunegonde. G. Wabsebhanf, 

^UNiaUNDENKEAGT. 

Description . — Root perennial, oblique, moderately thick* 
furnished with many whitish fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, 
tomentose, green, tinged with purple, full of white pith, 
branched, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, opposite, 
divided into 3 or 5 lanceolate lobes ; the middle lobe longest, 
ash-colourcd green, slightly pubescent on the upper surface. 
Flowers very numerous, thickly crowded in terminal corymbs. 
Involucre composed of oblong, obtuse, imbricated scales, 
coloured at the summit; for the most part forming calyces, 
which enclose about 5 salient florets. ^Corollas uniform, 
tubular, perfect, with a regular S-lobccLuimh, pale reddish 
purple. Filaments capillary, veiy shoi% ^nthers united into 
a tube. Ovary oblong, small, style filiform, longer than the 
corolla, deeply cleft ; stigmas downy, spreading. Fruit oblong, 
angular, crowned by the sessile, pilose pappus. ^Receptacle 
small and naked. (Plate XXV., fig. 1 : (r/) group of five flowers, 
detached from the corymb ; ( b ) floret, isolated ; ( c ) fruit.) 

Distribution . — Europe, Siberia to Japan, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya, Northern Africa. It* flourishes in^ Britain on 
rivqr banks and moist places. Fldwers J uly to September. 

Etymology. — The name Eupatorium, according to Pliny, 
was given in honour of Eupator Mithridates, King of Pentus, 
who first discovered it^ medicinal properties. It is uncertain 
whether this plant was known to the ancients ; it appears not 
to be the Eupatorium of the Greeks nor of Avicenna. 

Properties and Uses . — The leaves, with the addition of log- 
wood boiled in a solution of green vitriol, yield a good black 
colour. Damboumey obtained a yellow dye by making a 
decoction of the whole plant. It is not eaten by any animal 
except the goat 


p 
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.Hemp-agrimony has a strong odour, somewhat resembling 
that of umbelliferous plants, such as wild parsnip. Every 
part of the plant, and especially the root, has a bitter, pungent, 
and aromatic taste ; but the leaves have most bitterness. 

Toumefort speaks highly of the efficacy of tMs plant in 
obstructions of, the viscera, intermittent fevers, and dropsy. 
Boerhaave calls it Rusticorum Panacea, and states that the 
turf-diggers in Holland use it with great benefit in jaundice, 
scurvy, foul ulcere, and those swellings of the feet to which 
they are much exposed. It has also been applied externally, 
in the form of a cataplasm, to various tumours, particularly 
hydrocele, and to ulcers ; and the expressed juice, united with 
vinegar and common salt, has been a favourite application to 
some cutaneous diseases. For internal application, the dried 
leaves have been used in the form of tea. 


\ XCVHI. 

HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, L. Henbane. 

Nat. Ord. SOLANACE2K. 

F. JusQtnAME. G. Bilsenkhatjt. 

Description. — Root annual, thick, fusiform, wrinkled, 
somewhat branched, b&wn externally, whitish within. Stem 
erect, cylindrical’ branched, covered with clammy woolly 
hairs, 1 to *2 feet high. Leaves large, alternate, amplexicaul, 
soft, woolly, clammy, ovate-lanceolate, acute, sinuated, and 
irregularly lobed. Flowers nearly sessile, terminating the 
stem and branches in a long leafy spike, all turned in one 
direction, and somewhat pendulous, Calyx tubular, 5-cleft, 
veined, persistent. Corolla funnel-shaped, 5-lobed ; tube nearly 
white, purplish at the orifice; limb pale yellow or straw colour, 
reticulated with brownish purple veins. . Filaments 5, subulate, 
downy at the base ; anthers cordate, purple. Ovary roundish ; 
style filiform, purple, as long as the stamens ; stigma capitate. 
Capsule ovate, with a furrow on each side, 2-celled, opening 
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by a lid, and firmly inclosed in the calyx. Seeds numerous, 
obovate, curved, brown, hard, covered with minute depressions. 
(Plate XXIV., fig. 3 : (a) calyx ; (b) corolla, opened f (c) pistil ; 
(d) capsule, detached from the calyx) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Dahuria, 
Western Asia to North-Western India. Common in {his 
country in sandy waste places near towns and villages, 
especially near the sea. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology . — The generic name is compounded of vc, vog, 
a hog, and Kvagog, a bean, the fruit being eaten with impunity 
by hogs. 

Properties and Uses. — The lurid appearance, and heavy 
odour of this plant, together with its clamminess to the touch, 
seem to indicate its noxious qualities. The odour somewhat 
resembles that of the black currant, but it is stronger and 
more disagreeable. The herb is almost insipid to the taste, 
and the ro> t sweetish. The leaves when burnt have somewhat 
the odour of tobacco, and they sparkle with a deflagration like 
nitre. Geiger and Hesse discovered in this plant, in 1833, a 
substance which they named hyoscyamine. > 

Henbane was well known to the ancients, as appears from 
the writings of Dioscorides, but little use appears to have been 
made of it except as an occasional topic. It has been famous, 
however, for its supposed use among fortune tellers, sorcerers, 
etc. ; for from the leaves was prepared the sorcerer’s ointment, 
and from the root the celebrated anodyne necklaces, “to bo 
hung about children’s necks, to prevent fits and cause an easy 
breeding of the teeth.” A veiy different quality is attributed 
to the seeds of Henbane by a German writer in the Epheme- 
rides Germ, vii, viii. decv/r 3, p. 106 : he states that* the 
fumes of the seeds, proceeding from a stove, caused a violent 
quarrel between a man and his wife who Had previously lived 
in the utmost harmony. Celsus recommends the leaves to be 
made into a collyrium with yolk of egg, and the seeds as an 
ingredient in pills for* procuring sleep. To Storck, however, 
almost exclusively belongs the merit of discovering the true 
character and value of this plant. 

“ Though a remedy undeniably potent, Henbane in the first 
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half of the last century had fallen into disuse. It was omitted 
from the London pharmacopoeias of 1746 and 1788, and re- 
stored only' in 1809.” — Pharmacographia , p. 417.* 

It is now used as a sedative, or anodyne, and is applied in 
the forms of tincture or extract, Hyoscyamine has a s imi lar 
effect to -atropine in powerfully dilating the pupil of the eye. 
The dried leaves, smoked like tobacco, is a popular remedy f° r 
toothache. Two varieties of Henbane, known as the annual 
and biennial, are cultivated by herbalists. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of the plant, 
goats, sheep, and swine are said to cat it with impunity ; and 
Renard states, that horse-dealers are accustomed to mix the 
seeds with oats in order to fatten their horses. It is injurious 
to stags, and fatal to most birds, especially the gallinaceous 
tribe; also to fishes, and to nearly all insects, except one or 
two beetles which feed upon it. The smell is said to drive 
away rats. According to the experiments of Orfila, the juice 
of an extract procured from the leaves, stems, and especially 
the root, produces Sn animals a state of sopor. 

The whole plant Appears to be poisonous to man; Sir J. 
Smith, however, and Professor Martyn assert that they have 
swallowed the seeds without inconvenience, while several 
other writers mention instances of their dangerous and even 
fatal effects. Choquet describes the effects of Henbane on 
two soldiers who ate the young shoots dressed with ol ; ve oil. 
They soon experienced a sensation as if the ground were reeling 
beneath them ; they had a stupid appearance, and their limbs 
were swollen; subsequently the eyes became haggard, the pfipil 
excessively dilated, and the sight dull and fixed; the pulse 
was small and intermittent, the breathing difficult, the jaw 
locked, and the mouth distorted by the Hsus sardonicus ; 
there was also that union of delirium and coma termed typho- 
mania : the limbs were cold and palsied, the arms agitated by 
convulsive movements, and to all these alarming symptoms 
was added carphologia. By the exhibition of emetics and pur- 
gative lavements, one of the men was soon relieved ; the other 
continued delirious until the next day, but by means of 
frictions, copious doses of vinegar, and strong purgatives, he 
ultimately recovered. Many similar cases are recorded. 
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XCIX. 

PARIS QUADRIFOLIA, lS Hebb-Pabis. 

Nat . Ord . Liliace2B. 

F . Parisette, Raisin jdb benard. O . Einbeere^Fuchstbaube. 

• # 9 

Description. — Rhizome perennial, creeping, fleshy, some- 
what jointed, furnished with a few fibres. Stem erect, simple, 
cylindrical, smooth, naked below, obsoletely striated, about a 
foot high. Leaves generally 4 in a whorl, towards the summit 
of the stem, ovate, acute, entire, 3-nerved, deep dull green, 
sessile, and spreading horizontally. Peduncle terminal, erect, 
1-flowered, shorter than the leaves. Calyx of 4, pale green, 
linear-lanceolate, acute, reflexed, persistent sepals. Corolla of 
4 linear-subulate, yellowish green, reflexed petals, rather 
shorter than the calyx. Stamens 8, filaments subulate, anthers 
long, linear, 2-celled, yellowish, attached to their middle. 
Ovary superior, roundish, dark purple, supj&rting 4 spreading 
styles, shorter than the stamens, with #£nple stigmas, downy 
above. Fruit a globose berry, obsoletely 4-sided, purplish 
black, shining, about the size of a small cherry, 4-celled, each 
containing several ovate globose seeds arranged <■ in 2 rows. 
(Plate XXV., fig. 2 : (a) the flower seen in front with its sepals, 
petal.% and stamens ; £&) the pistil ; (e) the berry ; (d) a vertical 
section of the same to show the seeds ;* (e) seed.) 

Distribution w — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia 
In woods in some parts of England and Scotland,* but is local 
Flowers May and June. 

Etymology. — The generic name is supposed to be derived 
from par, par ts, equal, in allusion to the regularity of the 
parts of the flower ancl fruit, the number* four prevailing. In 
addition to the term Herb-paris it has also been called One- 
berry and True-lOve. Gerard says, “Herbe-paris hath foure 
leaues directly set jmc ( against another in manner of a 
Burgundian crosse or true-loue knot ; for which cause among 
the antients it hath been called Herbe True-loue.” 

Properties and Uses. — Bohnier asserts that the dried leaves 
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f of' this plant impart a fine yellow colour to yam or linen 
doth previously soaked in alum water. The foliage is eaten 
by goats jand sheep, b^t refused by horses, coWs, and swine. 
The berries are poisonoiis to poultry. 

Herb-paris ranks with r the acid narcotics, apd if taken 
into the *ystem,may produce effects similar to colchicum, fox- 
glove, etc. The berries are said to have proved noxious to 
children. It was recommended by Tragus, Camerarius, and 
other of the old writers, as an excellent remedy, in the form of 
cataplasm, to inflammatory tumours, cancers, etc. The berries 
were used for the same purpose, and were likewise esteemed 
beneficial in diseases of the eyes, by the peculiar induction 
of those who believed in signatures — the dark purple berry 
having some resemblance to the pupil of the eye. 

Linneus recommends the root as an emetic in lieu of 
ipecacuanha, and it has also been used in various other ways. 
Though the rootstock is known to be purgative, it is not now 
used in medicine. 


C. 

GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM, L. Hkub-Robekt. 

Nat. Ord. Geeaxiace® 

t 

F. Gebanion, Bec-de-gette bobebtin. G. Rupbechtskeaut. 

Description . — Root annual, slender, branched, fibrous, 
yellowish white. Stems about a foot high, trailing, much 
branched at the base, hairy, jointed, of a reddish hue, brittle, 
shining. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 3 and 5-parted ; leaflets 
trifid, pinnatifid ; segments shortly mucronate, tinged with red, 
shining, and sprinkled with whitish hairs; stipules short, 
acute, enlarged at the base. Flowers axillary, two together 
on a bifid peduncle, longer than thp petioles. Calyx hairy, 
striated, angular, ventricose, composed of 5 lanceolate, mucronate 
sepals, of a reddish hue. Corolla of 5 regular, entire, oblong, 
spreading petals, twice as long as the calyx, bright roseate 
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purple, streaked with white lines. Stamens 10/ filaments 
united at the base, 5 alternately shorter, with elliptical 
2-ceIled anthers; at the base of the^ longer filaments are 5 
nectariferous glands. Ovary roundish, 5-lobed, style subulate, 
stigmas cylindrical, recurved. CapSules or carpels 5, reticulated 
and wrinkled in their upper half, and furnished with long 
nakeji awns, separating in a spiral manner from the base to 
the apex of the common axis; each containing an oblong, 
smooth seed. (Plate XXV., fig. 3 : (a) calyx, stamens, and 
pistils ; ( b ) petal ; ( c ) tube of the stamens, opened ; (d) the five 
capsules, separating from the common axis; (e) one of the 
capsules or carpels.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to North-Western India. Frequent in waste 
places and thickets in this country. Two or three varieties 
are known. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology . — The name of the genus, the yepaviov of the 
Greeks, is derived from ytpavoc, a crane, in allusion to the 
shape of the fruit, which has some resemblance in form to the 
beak of that bird. 

Properties and Uses. — Herb-Kobevt hste been employed in 
some parts of the Continent for tanning ; and a yellow dye, 
it is said, may be obtained from the leaves. According to 
Linneus, it is eaten by horses and goats, and occasionally by 
cows, but is refused bj sheep and swine. Ho also states that 
the bruised herb drives away bugs, ft has been much used 
by farmers as a remedy for the staling of blood and the bloody 
flux in cattle. 

the recent plant has a strong peculiar odour, resembling 
that of the dead-nettle or wood-strawberry, but more powerful 
and less pleasant ; and a slightly bitter, saline, and austere 
taste. It was formerly much celebrated for its vulnerary 
powers, and as being efficacious in hemorrhages, gravel, 
jaundice, scrofula, etc. It has also been recommended by some 
of the old physician^, in^ intermittent fevers, and for outward 
application in tumours, cancers, ulcers, etc. 
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P^UCEDAftlJM OFFICINALE, L. 

Hog’s-Fennel, 6r Sea Sulphite-wort. 

Nat . Ord . Umbellifeb®. 

F . Peccedau, Fenouil ee pobc. ' G . Haabstbang. 

Description . — Root perennial, fusiform, thick, long, dark 
colour externally, whitish within, containing a fetid resinous 
juice. Stem erect, cylindrical, striated, branched, smooth, 
leafy, tough, about 3 feet high. Leaves long, rigid, divided 
5 or 6 times successively into 3 leaflets. Segments linear, 
nearly flat, acute, flaccid, entire. Flowers in large, many-rayed, 
concave umbels, with a general and partial involucre, of a few 
setaceous, deciduous leaves. Calyx consists of a 5-toothed, 
inflexed margin. Petals 5, obovate, equal, with an acute in- 
flexed point, yellow. Stamens 5 ; filament% capillary, longer 
than the petals, tipped with roundish anthers. Ovary oblong, 
supporting two small' reeurved styles, terminated by obtuse 
emarginate stigmas. Fruit broadly elliptical, tawny. (Plate 
XXV., fig. 4 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) calyx, ovary, and 
styles ; (c) Che fruit, somewhat magnified ; (</) the two carpels 
separating at maturity.) 

Distribution . — Europe from Belgium southwards. A rare 
British plant, occurring, in salt marshes, only in the south- 
eastern part of the island; Flowers July to September. 

Etymolb'gy . — The genus Cakes its name from the irevtceSavov 
of Dioscorides and the other Greek writers, which is supposed 
to be identical with this plant ; so-called from ttevkti, a pine-tree, 
in {illusion to the bituminous odour of the root. This odour 
has also been compared to that of sulphur, which, together with 
the yellow colour of the juice, has suggested the name Sulphur- 
wort. It has also been called Horestrong, Horestrange, and 
Harestrong, corruptions apparently of the- German Haarstrang. 

Properties and Uses . — The fresh root has a strong, fetid, 
sulphureous .smell, and a heavy, unctuous, subacrid, bitterish 
taste. The roots wounded in spring, exude a large quantity of 
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yellow juice, which soon concretes into a hard ^tun-resin, 
having all the sensible properties of the plant. 0 

The root was a favourite remedy with Hippocrates and his 
immediate successors, and was recommended in coughs, phleg- 
matic obstructions of the lungs, nephritic pains, flatulencies, 
and difficult labour’s, and externally in hemicp^nia, ufcers, and 
painful tumours. • 

The resin exuded by the root has been recommended as a 
substitute for ammoniacum and galbanum. 


CII. 

ILEX AQUIFOLIUM, L. Holly. 

Nat. Ord. IucnrEiK, on Aquifoliacilb. 

F. Houx. G. Stechi’ai.m e. 

Description . — A small evergreen tree, 4 to 30 feet high, 
much branched, the young shoots very smooth, pliant, of a fine 
green colour ; bark ash-coloured, very compact ; wood hard, 
heavy, yellowish-white, darker towards the centre. Leaves 
persistent, alternate, petiolate, coriaceous, deep shifting green, 
ovate, undulated, and furnished at the margins with strong 
sharp wpines. Flowers small, numerous, on short peduncles, 
somewhat umbellate, springing from the axils of the leaves. 
Calyx small, slightly hairy, mostly 4-toothed/ Corolla rotate, 
in 4 deep divisions, of a whitish colour. Stamens 4 < (sometimes 
5, and then the other parts of the flower have a corresponding 
development), spreading, with subulate filaments, attache^ to 
the base of the corolla. f Ov’ary sessile, 4-cel led, and terminated 
by 4 sessile obtuse stigmas. (The pistil *in some flowers is 
altogether wanting.) Fruit a shining, scarlet berry, nearly 
spherical, and includes 4 bony, channelled nuts, each containing 
a single seed. (Plate XXYI-, fig. 1 : («) an entire flower of the 
natural size ; (b) calyx and pistil ; (c) the berry, with part of 
the fleshy substance removed, to show the 4 nuts ; (d) a nut, 
isolated.) 
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\ Distribution . — Europe from Southern Norway to Turkey, 
and the Caucasus, Western Asia. In copses and woods in 
this country, and is ^frequently planted as in ornamental 
shrub. Flowers May to August. 

Etymology . — The etymology of the term Ilex is rather 
uncertain. Th&s derives it from ac, a point, in Celtic. The 
specific name Aquifolium is derived from acu8, a point, and 
folium, a leaf, in allusion to the spiny leaves. Holly has 
received the provincial name of Holme and Hulver. From its 
consecration to religious observances, we have the name Holly, 
i.e. Holy tree. 

Properties a/nd Uses . — The sensible qualities of every part 
of this tree are rather feeble, but the bark has some resem- 
blance to the' odour of turpentine, while to the taste it is bitter 
and viscous. This viscidity is owing to the presence of a 
glutinous matter, chiefly abounding in the liber or inner bark ; 
it is very soft, tenacious, and filamentous. 

The old writers seem to have been but slightly acquainted 
with the properties of the Holly. They discovered that the 
berries were emetic and purgative ; . and Gerard, Ray, and 
others, mention that ten or twelve of them “ are good against 
the colic.” The root and the inner bark of the stem they also 
considered»emollient and resolving, as also the viscid matter 
usually called bird-lime, which was recommended to be applied 
to tumours and to parts affected with gout. Very little is 
recorded of the effects ‘of the leaves : Haller gave the expressed 
juice with success in jaundice, and Durant in intermittent 
fevers. Dft Rousseau, in an Essay on the Use of Holly and 
Hidne, in the Transactions of the Medico-Botanical Society of 
London, 1832 — 33, strongly advocates its use as a febrifuge 
and substitute for cinchona. The active principle he named 
iUome. So strong' was his belief in its febrifugal properties, 
that he relates a number of cases, some of an obstinate charac- 
ter, that were cured by ilicine. 

Holly is much prized for making .hedges, as it forms a 
most impenetrable and durable fence; but, on account of 
the slowness of its growth, it is seldom employed. Evelyn 
had a holly-hedge at Sayes Court, four hundred feet long, 
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nine feet high, and five feet broacl, which he planted # at 
the suggestion of Peter the Great, who resided at his house 
when he worked in the Dockyard at Degtford. He exclaims in 
his Sylva , “ Is there under heaven a more glorious and re- 
freshing object than such an impenetrable hedge, glittering with 
its armed and varnished hedges, blushing wit^jaatur^l coral*” 
The branches of this tr^e are well-known emblems of Christ- 
mas, being used to adorn our houses and churches at that 
season; a custom which Dr. Chandler thinks a relic of 
Druidism, “houses being decked with them that the sylvan 
spirits might repair thither, and remain unnipped by the frost 
and cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the foliage of 
their darling abodes.” Holly serves for various useful purposes. 
Walking-sticks and knife-handles are made of the branches; 
the wood being very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
is much used by turners, especially in the manufacture of 
Tonbridge ware ; it is also used in veneering, and is some- 
times stained black, to imitate ebony. The substance called 
bird-lime is chiefly obtained from this free, and in the 
following manner: The bark is peeled <>ff in the month of 
July, and the outer rind, or brown epidermis, being removed, 
it is put into boiling water in an earthen vessel, and left in a 
damp place for about a fortnight; it is then take*? out and 
well bruised in a mortar, until reduced to a kind of paste or 
mucilage, washed in cold water to separate extraneous matters, 
and finally left to itself* for four or five cfeys ; the scum is then 
removed from the surface, and it is ready for use. 

There are numerous varieties of this tree, chiefly -depending 
on the variegation, margin, and skse of the leaves, and colour 
of the berries, which arc highly ornamental in clumps, borders, 
and other parts of pleasure-grounds, affording much variety 
when judiciously intermixed. 
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f LONICERA PERICLYMENUM, L. 
Honeysuckle, or Woodbine. 

Nat. Ord. CAPBU’OLiAoaa. 

F. Chevbefeotlle. G. GIocssblatt. 

Distribution . — A twining shrub, G to 20 feet high ; root 
ligneous, with numerous creeping stoloniferous fibres; bark 
pale brown; branches opposite, tinged with purple. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, or somewhat elliptical, distinct, sessile, smooth 
or somewhat pubescent above, glaucous beneath ; upper ones 
smaller. Flowers large, yellowish or white, with roseate 
streaks, in terminal, ovate, imbricated heads. Calyx superior, 
small, deeply 5-toothed. Corolla monopetalous, tubular, rin- 
gent, divided at the limb into 5 unequal segments, lower 
larger, and more open and revolute. Stamens 5, with subulate 
filaments attached to the upper part of the tube, terminated 
by oblong anthers. Ovary inferior,' globose, with a filiform 
style, crowned by a clavate trifid stigma Fruit of about 6 
globose scarlet berries, collected into a terminal head, and 
accompanied by the permanent bracts ; each berry 3-celled 
when young, but when mature usually 1-celled, and containing, 
in the midst of pulp, 4 or 5 crustaceous seeds, rounded on one 
side, convex on the "other. (Plate XXVII., fig. 3 : ' (a.) the 
corolla opened, with the stamens and pistil ; (b) the head of 
fruit; (c) ti berry, cut horizontally to show the seeds; (fl) a 
seed, magnified.) 

Distribution: — Europe, Northern Africa. Plentiful in 
hedges, woods, and thickets throughout Britain. Flower's 
June to September. 

Etymology and History . — The generic name was given in 
honour of Lonicer, a German botanist, who died in 1586. This 
species is most probably the irepiKXvuevcv of the ancient Greeks, 
and was bo denominated from irepneXeuo, to entwine. 

This plant, for the beauty and exquisite nectareous frag- 
rance of its flowers, is a favourite denizen of the garden 
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and shrubbery ; but nowhere is it more beautiful than in its 
native recesses. It is often mentioned by poets. 

Shakspeare has been wrongly accused of making the 
Woodbine and Honeysuckle distinct plants ; his words 
are : — 

“ So doth the Woodbine, the sweet Honeygt&kle, 

Gently cntwijt the maple.” 

Milton errs in calling it “ twisted Eglantine,” which is the 
name for sweet-briar or dog-rose. Shakspeare distinguishes 
them : — 

“ OYr-eanopied with luscious Woodbine, 

With sweet musk -roses, and with eglantine.” 

The stems of Honeysuckle invariably twine in the same 
direction, viz., from right to left, or with the sun : this is also 
the case with the hop, bryony, etc. ; while others, such as 
dodder and convolvulus, constantly take a different direction. 

Properties and Uses . — According to Reuss, the root fur- 
nishes a sky-blue colour, and the branches may also be 
employed in dyeing. Kops tells us that of the stem and 
branches are made teeth for rakes, weavers’ stays, and tubes 
for tobacco-pipes. The foliage is eaten occasionally by oxen, 
goats, and sheep, but refused by homes. The leases, when 
bruised, have a disagreeable odour and an insipid styptic taste. 
The bark, stem, leaves, and flowem, are possessed of proper- 
ties which have claim^fl for the plant sdh admission into some 
of the Continental pharmacopoeias. The bark has been used 
in gout, and the bruised leaves have been used externally in 
skin "diseases and ulcers. A decoction and infusion of the 
flowers were considered antispasmodic in asthma and coughs. 
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CIV. 

HTJMTJLUS LUPULUS, L. Hop. 

* 

t _ ' Nat. Ord. Cannabine^. 

F . Hotjblon. Q . Hoefen. 

Description. — Root perennial, ligneous, branching, from 
which proceed several tough, flexible, striated, scabrous, 
slightly angular stems, which twine in a spiral manner around 
neighbouring plants in hedges, to the height of 10 to 20 feet ; 
and round poles as high as 30 feet. Leaves opposite, upper 
often alternate, petiolatc, cordate, 3 to 5-lobed, sometimes simple, 
serrated, veiny, rough to the touch, being covered with minute 
asperities, deep-green, accompanied at the base by 2 small, 
entire reflexed stipules. Male flowers small, yellowish white, 
in axillary and terminal pendulous racemes, peduncles sub- 
tended by small -daceolate biacts ; perianth of 5 oblong, con- 
cave leaves; stamens 5, very short, with capillary filaments, 
and oblong 2-cell ed anthers, opening by 2 terminal pores. 
Female flowers supported on axillary, opposite, short, bracto- 
ated peduncles, and composed of numerous ovate, obtuse, 
membranous scales or bracts, pale greenish yellow, imbri- 
cated so as to form an ovoid cone or strobile ; each bract has 
in its axil 2 other scales of much small te size, incurved At base, 
and each enclosing a small superior oblong ovary, surmounted 
by two villous reflexed, styles, with simple stigmas. Seed 
roundish, compressed, margined, covered with a dry mem- 
branous integument, reddish brown, sessile at the base of its 
seal?;, which is sprinkled with a resinous bright-yellow farina. 
(Plate XXVII., fig 2 : (a) female flower ; (6) calycine scale 
when the fruit is ripe ; (c) fruit ; (d) a raceme of male flowers ; 
(e) male flower, magnified ; (/) stamen, magnified.) 

Distribution . — Temperate Europe, Asia, North America. 
Common in hedges and copses id 1 Ehgland, introduced in 
Scotland, and rare in Ireland. Flowers June to July or 
August. 

The adage — 
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“ Till St. Jamcs’-day be come and gone. 

You may have Hops, or.you may have none.” 

seems to refer to the period of flowering.* 

Etymology and History . — The generic name is said to be 
derived from'humus, moist-earth, as hops flourisl^ best in rich 
moist soils. Lupulus is a diminutive of lupus, a wolf ; because, 
according to Pliny, the plants suffered to grow among osiers, 
strangle and destroy them, as ’wolves the shepherd's flock. 
The Anglo-Saxon lioppan, to climb, is the parent of our 
modem word Hop. 

The first mention of Hops occurs in'® letter of donation by 
King Pepin, which speaks of humularice ; meaning, probably, 
Hop-gardens. Beckmann docs not fihd the word Lupulus to 
occur earlier than the 11th century. About the beginning of 
the following century, Hops were introduced into the breweries 
of the Netherlands. They seem to have been unknown in 
England till brought from Artois about the year 1524. An 
old distich runs thus — 

“ Turkeys, carp, Hops, pickerel and '.eer, 

Came into England all in one year.”* 

Ale, the common drink of our Saxon ancestors, was made 
generally from malt alone, or clarified with ground-Jvy, hence 
called alehoof, which was thought to render the liquor more 
wholesome. Parkinsog, says, “ The ale v^liich our forefathers 
were accustomed only to drink, being a kind of thicker drink 
than beere, is -now almost quite left ofiHo be made, the use of 
Hoppeg to be put therein, altering flie quality thereof to be 
much more healthfull.” And Gerard makes a distinction' 
between ale and beer : “ The manifold vertues of Hops dp 
manifestly argue the whplesomenesse of beere abovo ale ; for 
the Hops rather make it a physical! drinke to keepe tjie body 
in health, than an ordinary drinke for the quenching of our 
thirst.” For several years after the introduction of Hops 
there was a strong popular* prejudice against them. Henry 
.Vpi. issued an injunction to the brewers not to put any Hops 
or brimstone into their ales. Walter Blith, in his Improver 
Improved; published in 1649, informs us, “That not many 
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years smce, the famous City of” London petitioned the Par- 
liament against two nuisances ; and these were, Newcastle 
coals, in Regard of their stench, etc., and Hops,' in regard they 
would trpoyl the taste of drink , and endanger the people.” 
Now, however, severe penalties are inflicted on --brewers who 
Tise any of he*' "bitters for preserving their beer; nevertheless, 
many articles have been so used. , 

In 1873 the number of acres under Hop cultivation in 
England was 63,276. In Kent alone, which is the principal 
Hop-growing county, over 39,000 acres were so cultivated. In 
Sussex, Herefordshire, Hampshire, Worcestershire, and Surrey, 
Hops are also cultivated to a smaller extent, as also slightly in 
some parts of Wales. In Bavaria, Wurtomburg, Belgium, and 
France, Hops are grown, but to a smaller extent than in 
England. Notwithstanding that we produce such large 
quantities in this country, we import Hops very extensively, 
both from Continental Europe and from the United States. 

Hops are mostly planted in rows, six feet apart ; five or 
six plants are generally placed together in a circle, and several 
feet distant from each other. It, is propagated by, cuttings, 
procured from the most healthy of the old stools. The plants 
are usually supported the second year by short poles, and the 
third yeau, when the plant comes into full bearing, these are 
replaced by poles of fifteen or twenty feet in height, from four 
to six of which are apportioned to each hilL 

The proper time for gathering the* 1 Hop, is when the stro- 
biles, or chaffy capsules, begin to assume a brown colour, about 
' the end of August or beginning of September; the stalks are 
then cut two or three feet from the ground, and with the poles 
to, which they are attached, placed horizontally on wooden 
frames. The Hops are plucked by women and children, and 
after being carefully separated from 'the leaves and stalks, are 
put into large sacks and carried away to be dried. The pro- 
cess of drying is performed immediately, in kilns like those 
used for malt. Charcoal is the fuel usually employed, and the 
heat requires to be regulated with great care. When diy, 
they are packed in canvas sacks, called “ pockets,” each of 
which contains about one cwt. and a quarter of Hops. In 
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drying they lose about ttuue-quartftrs of their weight. Hop 
plantations are proverbial for their uncertain produaB, varying 
according to .the season from 2 to 20 cwt. per acre. The 
expenses of cultivation are very great f but a plantation once 
in bearing will not need to be renewed for several years. Few 
plants are more subject to disease, and depredations from 
insects. Many varieties of Hop are distinguished %y culti- 
vator, such as goldin^l, whitebines, grapes, colgates, etc. 

Properties and Uses . — The young shoots or stems, gathered 
in spring and boiled, are eaten in some parts as asparagus, 
under the name of hop-tops. The stems or bines, steeped in 
water, then dried and dressed like hemp, make excellent cloth 
and cordage, and strong paper; for this purpose, in Sweden 
they are gathered in autumn, and soaked during the winter, 
and in the following spring dried in stoves and prepared in 
the usual manner. From the leaves and flowers when dried, 
Damboumey procured a fine cinnamon-brown dye, and the* 
expressed juice of the stems affords a permanent red-brown 
colour. The dried strobiles of Hops have a*peculiar, fragrant, 
heavy, subnarcotic odour, and a very bitter, aromatic, persis- 
tent, slightly astringent taste. Then’ virtues are extracted 
without heat by infusion in alcohol and ether, and by warm 
infusion in water; distilled in water they yield a volatile 
aromatic oil 

The active principle of Hops resides in the yellow trans- 
lucent glands sprinkled on the scales *ol‘ the cones near tire 
base. It is separated in part by friction, and collects upon the 
floors of tht? kiln and room where Cue hops -are ^ried, and in 
warehouses in which large quantities are kept, where it is 
called coom; scientifically it is termed lupidin. Dr. Ives, of 
New York, discovered that by merely beating and sifting Jbhe 
Hops, the lupulin may be obtained, in jfche form of a fine 
yellow powder, which adheres to the fingers when rubbed, 
agglutinates by heat, and is very inflammable. Dr. Ives re- 
marks, that the process of gathering and drying the Hop 
should be performed with a view to the preservation of the 
powder, — that a great saving of expense would accrue from 
its employment in brewing; and the absorption of wort by 

Q 
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the Hops; as generally used, woiM *be obviated. He further 
observes 

“ So far as can be determined from its sensible properties, 
a quantity of lupulin which has been kept in bottles for three 
years, and is pow by me, has lost none of its aromatic flavour, 
os is in auy reVipet deteriorated by keeping. That the lupulin 
possesses all the virtues of the Hop essential to the good 
quality and the preservation of beer, is demonstrated by an 
experiment made in 1820, by an experienced and respectable 
brewer in this city. He obtained, by threshing and sifting, 
from a bag of Hops weighing about 150 lbs., 21 lbs. of lupulin. 
Of this, and the usual quantity of other ingredients, he made 
forty barrels of beer ; the quantity into which he ordinarily 
put 150 lbs. of Hops. The summer following, and not less than 
four or five months after it was made, I had an opportunity of 
comparing this beer with that manufactured about the same 
time in the usual manner. The former was less bitter, but in 
no respect inferior to the latter. It would, doubtless, have 
been better than '.it was, had all the lupulin been separated 
from the Hops used in the experiment. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt of the correctness of my former opinion, that if 
any mechanical means can be devised, by which the lupulin 
may be early and readily separated from the strobiles, it will 
consummate an improvement of incalculable value in the art 
of brewing.” 

Payen and Chevalier have detected a T Volatile oil in lupulin, 
which is similar in odour to the Hop, but more penetrating, 
narcotic, and acrid in the throat. This oil at first escaped >the 
notice of Dr. Ives, from its great volatility and solubility in 
water . — Journal de Phai'macie, 1822. 

' lbe properties usually attributed to Hops are those of 
being stomachic, tonic, diuretic, more br less narcotic, anthel- 
mintic, and antiseptic. As a stomachic, it is more commonly 
taken as a beverage than in the character of medicine. In 
the State of New England, a fermentejl decoction, with the 
simple addition of treacle, known l*y the name of hop beer, is 
much used. When made sufficiently bitter with the Hops, and 
used as a common drink at meals, it promotes digestion more 
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than any of the table ficftior in common use. It ‘■was §did 
to be particularly adapted to obviate the lassitude and de- 
bility felt by persons of relaxed habits in the spring, or on 
the approach of -warm weather. A simple infusion has been 
employed for that purpose. As atonic, it has been described 
as very useful in some cases of dyspepsia, by^giving tone *to 
the ptomach, and allaying irritation; also in some stages of 
fevers and cutaneous diseases. 

Besides its allowed tonic action, the Hop manifests con- 
siderable influence over the nervous system, particularly by 
inducing sleep and allaying pain ; hence it is a valuable remedy 
in those affections accompanied with suffering and watchful- 
ness. Dr. Maton found that, besides allaying pain and pro- 
curing sleep, the preparations of Hops were capable of reducing 
the frequency of the pulse, and increasing its firmness in a 
direct manner. 

For the purpose of producing sleep, pillows stuffed with 
Hops have been used. They were first prescribed, we are 
told, in 17<S7, to George III., and again with great effect in 
the Prince of Wales’s severe illness a few years since. At 
the present time Hops are used medicinally, in the forms of 
tincture, i n fusion or extract, as a tonic and sedative. The 
granular, yellow substance lupulin has similar properties to 
the Hop, with somewhat less astringoncy. It is known in 
British practice, but is not often prescribed. 
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CV. 

MARRUBITJM VULGARE, L. White Horehound. 

Nat . 6 rd . Labiate. ' 

K, y 

F . Mabbtt'es. O . Gembiheb Andobn, MabienwcbzbIi. 

Description. — Root perennial, woody, with many fibres. 
Stems erect, branched from the base, strong, quadrangular, 
covered with fine hoary pubescence or woolliness, 12 to 18 
inches high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ovate or nearly round, 
thidk, much wrinkled, unequally crenato-toothecl, veined, 
covered with pubescence like the stem, and of a cinereous 
bluish green colour. Flowers small, in dense, axillary, convex 
whorls, subtended by setaceous villous bracts. Calyx tubu- 
lar, with 10 ribs and 10 narrow bristly hooked teeth, 5 of 
which are alternately smaller ; throat hairy. Corolla nearly 
white, bilabiate, with a cylindrical exserted tube ; upper lip 
linear, straight, cloven ; lower lip broader, 3-lobed, lateral 
lobes acute, reflexed, middle lobe* large and somewhat emar- 
ginate. Stamens didynamous, included in the tube of the 
corolla, tipped with small oblong anthers. Ovary 4-parted, 
surmounted by a simple filiform style and a bifid stigma. 
Fruit composed of 4 oblong nutlets, situated at the bottom 
of the persistent calyx. (Plate XXVI., fig. 2 : (a) entire flower ; 
(b) a section of the cOi’olla ; (c) pistil ; \d) calyx, opened to 
show the 4 nutlets.) 

Distribution.— Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia,- to 
North-Western India. Introduced in North America. ' In 
waste places in England, but not common; more rare in 
Scotland and in Ireland. Flowers July to November. 

Etymology. — The name Marrubium 3 is said by Linneus to 
be derived from Maria-Urbs, a town of Italy, situated on the 
borders of the Fucino lake ; others suppose that it comes from 
the Hebrew Ma/rrob, which signifies % bitter juice. It is 
thought to be the irpamov of Dioscorides and Theophrastus, 
and the Marrubium of Pliny. 

Properties and Uses. — This plant exhales a fragrant odour. 
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which is somewhat vinous or musky, agreeable qt first/ but 
soon fatiguing the sense. It has a bitter, penetrating, and 
Blightly acrid flavour, remaining lon^J in the mouth. These 
qualities in great part remain in .the dried herb, but they are 
destroyed by long keeping. Both water and^&lcohol extract 
its virtues. By the ancients it was extensively usccf, with file 
vie^fr of removing obstructions of the lungs and other viscera. 
It has likewise been veiy celebrated in humoral asthma, and 
particularly that kind attended with a redundance of viscid 
mucus ; in obstinate coughs, and pulmonary consumptions. De 
Haen and Haller often found it fail. It has also been emplpyed 
in chronic catarrhs, in scarlatina, and intermittent fevers. Many 
of the old physicians and writers on drags highly extol the 
plant for its medicinal virtues ; and the original authors of this 
work considered that it might be successfully given in cases 
i where tonic remedies were necessary, and they also considered 
it entitled to be esteemed as a serviceable expectorant. It is 
still a favonrite popular remedy in coughs. • 


CVL 

BALLOTA NIGRA, L. Black Horehound. 

Nat. Ord. Laiuat®. 

& Mabrube noib, Ballots. . O . Gottesyebgess. 

* Description . — Root perennial, woody, fibrous, sending up 
several erect, straggling, branched, quadrangular stems, tinged 
with purple and clothed with woolly, recurved hairs, 2 of more 
feet high. Leaves opposite, ovate, crenatc serrate, petiolate, 
clothed with soft hairs, shining dull green. Flowers in dense 
whorls in the axils of the leaves; peduncles branched, sub- 
tended at the base by setaceous fringed bracts, shorter th*m 
the calyx. Calyx salvA-shaped, divided at the rim into 5 
short, mucronate, spreading teeth, and traversed by 10 nerves 
or ribs. Corolla pale reddish purple, yellowish at the helmet ; 
upper lip erect, ovate, slightly concave, unequally crenate. 
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villous ; lojver lip trifid, lateral lobes roundish crenate, middle 
lobe 4 times larger, emarginate, glabrous, marked with white 
veins. Stamens didyn&mous, with subulate filaments shorter 
than the upper lip, terminated by oblong anthers of 2 spread- 
ing cells. 0\\\ry small, 4-parted, surmounted by a filiform 
style and* a slender bifid stigma. Fruit consists of 4 small 
oblong nutlets, nearly black when ript , enclosed in the per- 
sistent calyx. (Plate XXVI., fig. 3 : ( a ) the calyx ; (b) pistil ; 
(c) corolla, opened to show the stamens.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia. 
Introduced in North America. Tolerably abundant in waste 
places and hedge-banks in England; rare in Scotland and 
Ireland. Flowers July and August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from the Greek 
BoAXori?, so called from (3aXXw, to reject, on account of its 
disagreeable odour. It is supposed to be the plant mentioned 
by Dioscorides under that name. 

Properties and Uses. — The whole plant has a strong dis- 
agreeable odour, particularly when bruised, and a nauseous 
bitter taste. Dioscorides observes that this plant is ah antidote 
to the bite of a mad dog ; and other writers have copied this 
erroneous statement. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherdess (act. ii.) we find — 

“ This is the elote bearing a yellow flower 
And this black Hore-hound : both ary very good 
For sheep or shepherd bitten by a wood- 
Dog’s venom’d tooth.” 

With regard to its medicinal uses, Toumefort relates 
several instances of gout, if not absolutely cured, at least 
rendered much more tolerable and less frequent in its occur- 
rence by the use of this plant. It is seldom, however, taken 
internally, on account of its unpleasant taste and fetid odour. 
Externally, the leaves, in form of poultice, or bruised with 
honey, resolve hard tumours, allay pain, and cleanse ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers. The inhabitants <>f Gothia consider it a 
panacea in most cutaneous diseases, as scurvy, itch, ring-worm, 
etc. 
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ovn. 

COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA, L. Hobse-RIdish. 

Nat . Ord . Cetjcifbjue. 

F . Raifobt. 0 . Mbkbbbtxig. 

• 

Description. — Rootstock perennial, long, white, cylindrical, 
running deeply into the ground, and with difficulty extirpated. 
Stem ere<jt, cylindrical, smooth, branched towards the top, 2 to 
3 feet high; flowering stems angular. Radical leaves very 
large, dark green, oblong, crenated and much veined, supported 
on long footstalks ; cauline leaves smaller, sessile, often incised, 
uppermost elougated, lanceolate, toothed or quite entire. 
Flowers numerous, terminating the stem and branches in loose, 
jpacemose, paniculate corymbs. Calyx of 4 ovate, equal, con- 
cave, spreading, deciduous sepals. Corolla white, of 4 cruciform 
petals, with m obovate, obtuse limb, twice as. long as the calyx. 
Stamens tetradynamous, simple, with suhfllato incurved fila- 
ments, terminated by yellow cordate anther’s. Ovary roundish, 
oblong, surmounted by a short style, crowned by a capitate 
disciform stigma. Fruit an oblong silide, or pod, wrinkled, 
veiny, with turgid valves and slender dissepiment; 2-celled, 
many-seeded (often abortive). Seeds small, globose and 
destitute of a margp; the cotyledons are accumbent (o=). 
(Plate XXVI., fig. 4 : (a) calyx ; ( b ) petal ; (c) stamens and 
pistil ; (d)^sistil, separated ; (e) fruit; or , silicic.) 

Distribution. — Said to be “ indigenous to the Eastern parts 
of Europe, from the Caspian, th tough Russia and Poland to 
Finland.” In waste places, river-banks, and comers of fields 
in this country, but arj introduction. It is cultivated as* an 
esculent. Flowers May and J une. 

Gerard, who seems to have considered it indigenous to 
this country, says : “Horse-radish for the most part groweth, 
and is planted, in gardens*; yet have I found it wilde in sundry 
places, as at Namptwich in Cheshire, in a place called the 
Milne Eye; as also at a small village neore London, on.ll ad 
Hogsdon, in the field next to a farm e-house leading to Kings- 
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land, wheije my very good friend, Master Bredwell, practitioner 
in pbisicke, a learned and diligent searcher of sinjples, and Mr. 
William Marten, one of* the fellowship of Barber-surgeons, my 
deare and loving friend, iq company with him found it, and 
gave me knowledge of the place, where it flourisheth to this 
day.” f * 

Etymology. — The generic name is ‘derived from cocftlear, 
a spoon; the leaves of many of the species being hollowed 
like the bowl of a spoon. Armoracia is formed from the 
Celtic, ar near, mor the sea, rich against, viz., a plant grow- 
ing near the sea. Horse-radish has been called provincially 
Red-cole. 

' like many other plants which increase chiefly by the root, 
Horse-radish seldom perfects its seeds. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings, and thrives best in a rich deep soil. Moisture 
increases its bitter and alkaline flavour. 

Properties and Uses. — Horse-radish is universally known 
as a condiment to the roast-beef of Old England, and to somo 
kinds of fish, also as an ingredient in sauces. The Germans 
seem to have used both the root and leaves with food during 
the Middle Ages, but though many of the English writers on 
herbs of that period mention the plant, they do not refer to its 
use amongst the English people. At the latter end of the 16th 
century it was known as Red Cole. Gerard refers to it as 
being eaten with fish ,and meat by the Germans. Abiut the 
middle of the 17th century, however, we learn from Cole’s 
Adam in Eden, or Natures Paradise, that Hie slifced root was 
eaten in this country with vinegar. Beckmann mentions the 
plant as well adapted for the puipose of tanning or currying 
leather. It is refused by all kinds of cattle. 

The fresh root hqs a very pungent odour, and a hot, biting 
acrid taste, combined with a slight degree of sweetness. By 
continued boiling, these qualities are entirely dissipated - ; and 
by drying, it loses more than half its weight, but still retains 
much of its acrid pimgency. This/ however, at length dis- 
appears, and it becomes sweetish, and finally bitter and insipid. 
It should be kept for use in a cellar, where, covered with sand 
or dry earth, it retains its virtues for a considerable time. 
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Horse-radish root is stimulating, antiscorbutic, , diuretic, 
emetic, and expectorant. Numerous experiments have proved 
its antiscorbutic virtues. Bergius, Ettniuller, and osiers have 
strongly recommended Horse-radish as possessing all the above 
properties. ^Though it is now veiy seldom prescribed, an in- 
fusion or a distilled spirit is sometimes used. 


CVIH 

EQUISETUM ARVENSE L. Hokse-Tail. 

Nat. Ord . EquIoETACJLE. 

F . Pu£le des Champs. U . Schaoutelhahm. 

, Description . — Root pereunial, slander, dark brown, creep- 

ing, jointed, with numerous capillary fibres. Sterile stems 
decumbent at the base, 1 to 2 feet high/ with undivided, 
ascending whorled branches, angular, with about 12 strife, 
microscopically tuberculate, leafless, but furnished at each 
articulation with about 12 subulate, erect, dark brown sheaths, 
membranous at the margin ; fertile stems, which appear before 
the sim ile ones, from G to 8 inches high, erect, unbranehed, 
leafless, smooth, tubular within, silvery brown externally; 
sheath*;, distant, erart, long, cylindrical, ventricose, striated, 
incised, and toothed. Fructification terminates the stem in 
a king, (d>Tong, lanceolate, light bronjftn spike. (Mate XXVIII., 
fig. 2 : (a) one of the peltate scales, magnified, with its invo- 
lucres discharging the capsules or sporules ; (b) capsule, mag- 
nified.) * 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Northern 
Asia, Himalaya, North America. Common in this country on 
road-sides, banks, etc. Fructification appears in April. 

Etymology . — The generic name is formed from equus, a 
horse, and seta, a hair J or bristle, signifying Horse-tail, in 
allusion to the form of the stem. The nnrovpiQ of Dioscorides, 
and the Equisetum, Ephedron, and Anabasis of Pliny, are 
supposed to refer to one or other of these plants. 
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' 'Properties a/nd Uses . — The cuticle of the stems contain 
a large quantity of silex, which renders them very suitable for 
polishing hard wood,, ivory, brass, etc. E. Kyemale, often 
called Dutch-rushes, is much employed for these purposes by 
artisans, and was formerly used to scour and fflean pewter 
dishes ard plates? milk-pails, and other c ulin ary articles. This 
species has been recommended as useful for tanning or dressing 
leather. E. ai'veneis is a troublesome weed to farmers, espe- 
cially in ground which has been reclaimed from rivers, and 
in fields where water stagnates in winter. It is seldom 
touched by animals, except the goat; and when cows have 
been driven by hunger to feed upon it, injurious consequences 
are said to have ensued, viz., diarrhoea, bloody urine, and 
abortion. 

It is nearly inodorous, and has a slightly saline, herbaceous, 
and styptic taste, producing in the mouth a sensation of 
dryness. The Horse-tail has been reputed astringent and 
vulnerary. Gerard thus describes its vulnerary properties : — 
“ Dioscorides saith that Horse-tail, being stamped and laid to, 
doth perfectly cure wounds ; yea, although the sinues be cut 
asunder, as Galen ad letli. It is of so great and singular virtue 
in healing wounds, as that it is thought and reported for 
truth, to erne wounds of the bladder and other bowels, and 
helpeth ruptures and burstings.” — Herbal, p. 1116 . 

As an astringent it was formerly much used in dysentery, 
ulcers of the lungs, phthisis, malignant fevers, etc. A strong 
decoction has also been recommended as an outvrrn J applica- 
tion to indolent ulcers. In more recent times Leuhossek of 
Vienna has strongly advocated it as a powerful diuretic. 
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CIX. 

CYNOGLOSSUM OFFICINALE, L. Hotind’s-Tongue. 

Nat . Ord . BoEAGiNEffl. 

F . Cyxoglosse, Langue de Chun. G . Hunoszengb. 

% 

Description. — Root biennial, long, fusiform, and slightly 
branched; reddish black externally, whitish within. Stem 
thick, erect, leafy, striated, villous, branched above, 2 feet or 
more high. Leaves numerous, alternate, waved, pubescent, 
soft, greyish dull green, often a foot in length ; lower broadly 
lanceolate, attenuate, on long footstalks ; upper sessile, lanceo- 
late, and somewhat ovate at the base. Flowers small, sup- 
ported on short peduncles, arranged in terminal and axillaiy, 
paniculate, unilateral, slightly drooping racemes, each with 
a* single amplexicaul bract near the base. Calyx inferior, 
deeply 5-cleft with erect, villous, subacute segments. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, scarcely longer than the calyx, dull crimson ; tube 
very short, thick, greyish, spotted with purple ; limb concave, 
5-parted, with roundish, obtuse, veined segments, its mouth 
nearly closed with 5 oblong, convex, purple, scales. Stamens 
5, filaments short, inserted into the margin or’ the tube, 
alternate with, and just below the scales, and tipped with 
cordate-»blong, greenish anthers. Ovary depressed, smooth, 
yellowish green, 4-paftod, style pyramidal, as long as the tube 
of the •cW&ilft, surmounted by a emulate emarginate stigma. 
Nutlets 4, globose, depressed, imperforate at - the base, 
affixed laterally to the central column or style, very rough; 
each nutlet containing an ovate, gibbous, smooth seed, (l^late 
XXVIII., fig. 4 : (a) th<j calyx ; (6) corolla ; (c) pistil ; (d) a 
nutlet isolated, attached to the calycine segment.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia. Introduced in the United States. In fields and waste' 
places in Britain, but not qpmmon. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. — The generic appellation from kvwv, kwoc, a 
dog, and yXwvera, a tongue, and the vernacular names of the 
plant in this and most of the European languages, refer to 
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the shape and softness of the leaves; •which have been com- 
pared to the tongue of a dog. It is not quite certain whether 
this plant is the KvvbyXwaaov, of Dioscorides, and the Cyno- 
glossos of Pliny. 

Properties and Uses . — The root, or rather the bark of the 
*the roof) has a narcotic odour, and a saline, sweetish, disagree- 
able, viscid taste. The foliage has L similar flavour to the 
root, but more insipid, and a subnarcotic fetid smell, which 
some have compared to that of the goat, and others to the 
odour of mice. 

The somewhat lurid appearance of this plant, and the fact 
that no animal except the goat will touch it, has caused it to 
be regarded with a degree of suspicion, which its fetid and 
narcotic odour tends to confirm. Some writers deny the 
narcotic properties of Hound’s-tongue, but those who have 
gathered the plant in their botanical excursions, and have had 
occasion to handle it for any length of time, are well acquainted 
with its powerful narcotic emanations; in some cases pro- 
ducing nausea, giddiness, and fainting followed by sickness. 
This property, however, is nearly lost after the plant has been 
long kept, and it has then merely the cooling, sweetish, and 
mucilaginous qualities of bugloss and comfrey, to which it is 
closely allied Soil, likewise, appears to have a material 
influence upon it; as, according to Hermann, those plants 
which grow in damp places have a j-ank, heavy, * narcotic 
smell, while those produced in dry localities are nearly inodo- 
rous. There is no doufct that the different < pkits of this 
vegetable, like Henbane, etc., vary considerably according to 
age and season, and are most vigorous just before the epoch of 
flow ering. 

We have but , few instances recorded of the poisonous 
effects of this plant when accidently received into the stomach. 
Morison relates, that a whole family at Oxford ate the boiled 
leaves gathered in mistake for those of comfrey, and soon 
after dinner were seized with obstinate' vomiting, followed by 
stupor and sleepiness ; which symptoms continued alternately 
for nearly forty hours, and with such severity that one person 
died. 
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The medicinal effects bf Hound’s-tongue are somewhat 
doubtful ; narcotic, anodyne, and astringent properties being 
attributed to itf by some authors, whilst others deny its having 
any narcotic or anodyne influence over the human system. It 
was formerly* included in the Materia Medica of 'the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias, and is, we believe, still' used in 
some parts of the Contiiient in catarrh, coughs, dysentery, etc. 
It has also been used externally for cataplasms, in tumours and 
ulcers. 


CX. 

SEMPER VIVUM TECTORTTM, L. House-Leek. 

Nat. Ord. CliABSULAOKTE. 

F. JOTTBARBE. O. HATTSLAUCH. 

* 

Description . — Root perennial, descending, olongated, some- 
what branched and fibrous, crowned with several dense tufts 
of thick, fleshy, ovate, wedge-shaped, acute, imbricated leaves, 
smooth on both sides, ciliated at the margin, bright green, often 
tinged with red at the summit. Stem erect, hairy, about afoot 
high, clothed with narrow, alternate, sessile leaves, which become 
gradually smaller as they approach the summit. Flowers in a 
terminal, cymose corymb ; secondary branches springing from 
the axii leaf, or bract, supporting several shortly pedi- 
cellate flowers, disposed in a stellate form, and for the most 
part turned in one direction. Calyx deeply divided into 12 
acute, persistent segments. Petals usually 12, lanceolate, 
acute, equal, withering, roseate purple. Stamens 24, 12 of 
which are perfect, opposite the petals, with short subulate 
filaments, and globose, 2-lobed anthers; the remaining 12 
being transformed into carpels. Ovaries 12, ranged in a circle, 
oblong, pointed, compressed, terminated by short recurved 
styles with obtuse stigmas. At the base of each ovary, and 
alternate with the stamens, is a small, nectariferous, wedge- 
shaped scale. Carpels equal in number to the ovaries, 1 -celled. 
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opening '^longitudinally, containing numerous minute seeds, 
arranged in a single series along each margin of the suture. 
(Plate XX V II., fig. 4 : (a) tuft of radical leases ; (b) entire 
flower ; (c) carpels ; (d) stamen ; (e) carpel, divided longitu- 
dinally ; (/)'seed.) ' ' 

° Disfc'ibutior t. — Europe and Western Asia. Tolerably plenti- 
ful on walls, roofs of buildings, etc., ip many parts of Britain, 
but not indigenous. Flowers June and July 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from semper, 
always, and vivo, to live, in allusion to the vivaciousness of 
these plants. Common House-leek has the various provincial 
names of Ayegreen and Sengrcen, signifying evergreen ; also 
Jupiter’s-eye, Bullock’s-eye, and Jupiter’s-beard. 

Properties a/nd Uses. — House-leek has no very perceptible 
odour; to the taste it is watery, cooling, and slightly acrid and 
styptic. The leaves are very succulent, and contain a large 
quantity of acidulous, rather opaque juice, which besides pro- 
ducing a sensation of astriction in the mouth, manifests its 
astringency by the dark colour it assumes when mixed with a 
solution of sulphate of iron. Though it is now but indif- 
ferently valued as an internal remedy against diseases, it was 
formerly considered a very serviceable refrigerant and astrin- 
gent, good'Vesults having been ascribed to its use in dysentery 
and convulsive diseases. Peasants, also, led no doubt by the 
natural credulity which prevails respecting “ herbs.” among 
that class of society, sometimes take it 'for the cure of inter- 
mittent fevers, and are^said to derive either*UKSf 6 hiary or 
positive rehef. Externally applied, the House-leek has enjoyed 
no mean reputation. Galen celebrates it as an application in 
erysipelas, shingles, and other inflammations; Dioscorides in 
ophthalmia, and against worms; and Pliny for weakness 
of the eyes. The bruised plant is frequently employed, in 
rustic practice, against bruises, bums, and long-standing 
ulcers. 

“ In some countries House-leek, is regarded with a kind of 
religious veneration; the simple and credulous inhabitants 
attributing to it the power of defending them from enchant- 
ments, and the malevolence of pretended sorcerers.” Linneus 
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informs us that in Smoland,' House-leek is planted on # the roofs 
of houses to preserve them from decay. Goats and sheep eat 
the foliage of this plant, other animals ir» general refuse it. 


CXI 

HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS, L. Hyssop. 

Nat. Ord. Labiate. 

F. Hysope. O. Ysop. 

Description . — Root perennial, ligneous, about as thick as 
the finger, somewhat branched and fibrous. Stems several 
from the same root, erect, shrubby, obsolotely quadrangular, 
about 2 feet high, with opposite, elongated branches. Leaves 
cteep green, opposite, spreading, subsessile, long, lanceolate, 
acute, entire, minutely ciliated at the margin, sprinkled on 
both sides with small glandular dots. Flowers nearly sessile, 
for the most part turned in ono direction, disposed in whorls 
in the axils of the upper leaves, forming erect, elongated, leafy, 
spike-like racemes. Calyx tubular, funnel-shaped, slightly 
hairy within, striated, divided at the limb into 5 nearly equal, 
acute teeth. Corolla blue, bilabiate, with a slender tube ; 
upper lip small, erect, rounded, emargingte ; lower lip divided 
into 3 segments, intermediate one large, obcordate, spreading, 
and sow'hat crenatcd. Stamens ditlynamous, .longer than the 
corolla, with subulate spreading filaments, tipped with simple 
linear anthers. Ovary 4-parted style, slender, tubular, violet- 
coloured, a little longer than the stamens, and terminated by. a 
bifid stigma. Fruit consists of t nutlets, enclosed in the calyx, 
each containing a single globose seed. (Plate XXVII., fig. 1 : 
(a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) pistil ; (c) fruit ; (d) nutlet of 
the fruit, magnified.) 

Distribution . — Hyssop $vas first cultivated in this country 
‘ about the year 1548, and is now well known in gardens, being 
valued for its beauty and fragrance when in flower, as well as 
for its medicinal qualities. It grows wild in many parts of 
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Middle and Southern Europe, especially in mountainous situa- 
tions, bul it is probably of Asiatic origin. Flowers June to 
August. , c « 

Mymblotfy. — Much diversity of opinion bas prevailed as to 
whether thik plant is the esob of the Hebrew writings, and the 
<i#<r<ro7TO£ of the dGreeks. Dioscorides has left no description of 
the vtrrrwTTog, apparently considering that it was sufficiently 
well known ; but the effects attributed to it do not correspond 
with those of our Hyssop. 

Properties and Uses . — This plant lias a very agreeable, 
fragrant odour, and a warm, aromatic, bitterish taste. Accord- 
ing to Bergius, the recent herb, when masticated, affects the 
tongue and fauces with a sensation of heat, like that produced 
by camphor, but more feeble. Hyssop was formerly much 
recommended for chest diseases, especially catarrh, and asthma, 
with the view of promoting expectoration ; but its stimulating 
properties render it a doubtful remedy in these complaints. • 

The infusion ^of the leaves, in the form of tea, was said to 
augment the action of the stomach and intestines, and was 
frequently employed with that view by aged or feeble persons. 
Rosenstein found 'it destructive to worms in children ; and in 
Sweden, it would appear to be a common vermifuge. 

Externally, Hyssop has obtained great reputation for 
removing the blackness consequent on a blow, especially black 
eyes, and even for discussing a bloodshot eye. The method of 
using it was, by taking either the fresh jt dried plant, tied up 
in a piece of linen, and ipamersing it in boiling W£^£r*$r wine, 
and applying it hot and moist to the part. 
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cxn. 

HEDERA HELIX, L. Ivy. 

Nat. Ord . Ara£iacm. 

F . Ltebbe. G . Epheu, Baumwindh. 

Description. — An evergreen climbing shrub, throwing out 
roots from the side by which it comes in contact with other 
substances ; branches tortuous and flexible ; wood soft, light, 
and porous. Leaves, when young, lanceolate and entire ; at a 
more advanced period they become cordate, 3 or 5-lobed ; and 
subsequently, when it has arrived at the top of any support, 
the branches shorten, and form into large bushy heads, and the 
leaves become ovate and undivided ; all the loaves are petio- 
late, coriaceous, thick, shining, deep green, often veined with 
whitish lines. Flowers small, pale green, collected into spheri- 
cal, simple umbels, at the summit of the branches ; pedicels 
generally covered with stellate pubescence. Calyx very small, 
6-toothed. Petals, oblong, acute, reflexed, light yellowish 
green. Stamens 5, alternate with the petals, erect, with 
subulate filaments inserted lxmeath a large disk, which crowns 
the ovary ; anthers cleft at the base. Ovary inferior, turbinate, 
crowned by a very short stylo and simple stigma. Fruit 
smooth, # globose, purplish black, rather succulent, about the 
Bize of 2 > pea, crowned by the remains off the calyx, 1-celled, 3 
to 6-s«ttd^d. j3eeds large, oblong, angular, convex on the outer, 
angular on the inner side. (Plate XXVIII., fig. 3%: (a) lower 
leaf * (6) entire flower ; (c) calyx and pistil ; ( d ) fruit or beny ; 
(e) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia,*to 
the Himalaya. In this # country it is very # frequent in woods, 
on the trunks of trees, on the walls of ruined buildings, and on 
rocks. Flowers (October to November, ripening its berries in 
March and April. • . 

Etymology and History. — Several different etymologies of 
the word Hedera have been given, as from hcoreo , to adhere, 
and edo, to eat; but the most probable, is from the Celtic 

B 
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h&dra, a*cord. The specific name*is derived from ciXeto, to 
encompass, in allusion to the twining stems. The Celtic word, 
iw, green, is probably the parent of our word Ivy, as it is 
likewise of Yew. 

Ivy bn, a Enjoyed mucht poetical renown from, the days of 
* hoar antiquity*” By the ancients, Ivy was dedicated to 
Bacchus ; the statues of the god were f crowned with a wreath 
of this plant, and his frantic worshippers, especially at their 
«ynntml festivals the Siovwla or o pyia, decorated themselves 
with garlands of Ivy ; they also introduced it to their ban- 
quets, and had it carved on their goblets. Homer represents 
his heroes as drinking from a cup made of Ivy-wood ( ki<t<tv(3iov ). 
Probably these customs were owing to the opinion, early and 
for a long period entertained, that this plant was an antidote 
to the effects of the juice of the grape ; and, even in the present 
day, we find that in some parts of the south of Europe, Ivy is 
suspended at the entrance of taverns and cabarets, as it was 
formerly in this country. Thus Wilson tells us, “ by the signe 
wee understand the thing signified ; as by an iuie garlad, we 
judge there is wine to sel.” Ivy formed the poet’s crown and 
the classic writers frequently refer to it. Many beautiful 
allusions to this plant may also be found in the works of our 
own poets.* 

Properties and Uses . — The roots of Ivy were at one time 
used by leather-cutters, to sharpen their knives upon. The wood 
is sometimes employed by turners ; it is'-soft and por ous, and 
vessels made of it may be v tumed so thin as to transijy&Uquors ; 
hence, with the' ancients, according to Pliny, it had the repu- 
tation of separating wine and water when the two were mixed 
together, viz., by retaining the wine, and allowing the water 
to filter through its pores. Bohmer states, that both the leaves 
and branches are liseful in tanning. 'A decoction of the leaves 
has been used to dye the hair, and to remove stains caused by 
ink or fruit. The berries are much eaten by wood-pigeons, 
blackbirds, thrushes, etc., in the spring.. 

The leaves are inodorous, but nauseous, slightly bitter, and 
austere to the taste. The recent berries are somewhat acid ; 
when dried, they become bitterish and slightly acrid. The 
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resin which exudes from the old stems, either spontaneously 
or by incision, # was at one time met -with in commerce in small 
irregular compact masses of a brown colour, streaked with red. 
It was occasionally used for varnish-making. 

The leaves, berries, and resin of Ivy have been employe^ 
in medicine, the former rarely internally, but externally for 
healifig sores, ulcers, ettf. The berries were supposed by the 
ancients to have purgative and emetic qualities. Later writers 
have recommended them as alexipharmic and sudorific. Boyle 
gave them in large doses to induce perspiration ; and during 
the London plague, they were said to be used with success. 
The resin, formerly directed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia 
under the name of giwimi hcderce, possesses corroborant, 
astringent, emmenagogue, and antispasmodic virtues. 


cxin. 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, L. Juniper. 

Nat . Ord. Conifer®. 

F. GHNlfeVBE. G. Wachholdkb. 

Description . — A rigid evergreen shrub, varying in height 
from 3 to 30 or more feet, much branched, with diffuse irre- 
gular tufted branches ; wood hard, reddish, covered with a 
rough ralaish*brown bark. Leaves' very numerous, arranged 
in threes, sessile, linear, mucronatc, pungent, channelled, some- 
what glaucous above, convex, and deep green beneath. Flowers 
dioecious, or occasionally monoecious, small, and axillary. Male 
flowers in small yellowish ovoid catkins, each with 3 rows of 
pedicellate, whorled, imbricated, subpeltate scales, 3 in each 
whorl, and a terminal one, at the base of which are 3 or 4 
nearly sessile stamens ; filaments united at the base ; anthers 
1-celled, and containing touch pollen. Female flowers in 
globose ca tkins , consisting of about six imbricated permanent 
scales, each with a roundish ovary, and 3 very short styles, 
terminated by simple stigmas. Fruit a small globose berry. 
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bluish blatek, the succulent outside composed of the inner scales 
of the flower, which become fleshy and coalesce, subtended at 
the base by the outdr tuberculous scales, and including 3 
oblong bony seeds or nuts, convex, and channelled externally. 
{Plate XXVIII, fig. 1 : (a) part of a branch of the male plant ; 
(6) catkin, or cone of male flowers; ( c ) one of the female 
flowers, magnified; (cl) fruit, cut transversely to show the 
seeds, or nuts; (e) nut.) 

Distribution. — From the Atlas, Taurus, Himalaya, Japan, 
and Rocky Mountains, to the arctic regions. So widely dis- 
persed is this plant, that in different countries it presents 
many marked varieties, even assuming a decumbent habit, 
only rising a few inches from the ground in arctic countries, 
and the mountainous parts of temperate Europe. It is a well- 
known shrub in this country. Flowers May and June, the 
berries ripening in the second year. 

Etymology. — The generic name is of classical origin, bdt 
it has been supposed by some to be derived from the Celtic 
jeneprus, signifying rude or rough. 

Properties and Uses. — Thrushes, grouse, and other birds 
feed upon the fruit. The young shoots arc eaten by horses, 
sheep, and goats. The wood is hard and very durable, and is 
used for turning, inlaying, etc. 

Juniper berries are used as a condiment in Germany, espe- 
cially, it is said, for flavouring sauerkraut. Infused in alcohol, 
they form an excellent ratafia, and they enter int£ several 
liqueurs and confections. Scheffer and Mundias asawrt that 
the Laplanders make a decoction of these berries, which,' they 
drink as tea or coffee. This Linneus contradicts ; but, he 
adds, in several provinces of Sweden the peasantry pre- 
pare a very agreeable fermented Jiquor with the berries, 
which, however, they drink cold, and never hot, like tea or 
coffee. 

From the French name genievre, which was applied to a 
spirit obtained from Juniper berries, hnd known in English 
as geneva, came originally our word gin; and the berries are 
still used for flavouring gin distilled in Holland. The recent 
tops have a fragrant odour, and a balsamic bitterish taste. 
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The berries have an arofoatic odour, and ft warm^ pungent, 
sweetish taste, which, if they are long chewed, or previously 
well bruised, *is followed by a considerable bitterness. The 
wood of the Juniper, either of the stem or rooty is diuretic 
and sudorific, and has been verji favourably nrentioned for 
a variety of complaints, in decoction or infusiqp, it has 
been employed in goijt, rheumatism, catarrhs of the lungs 
and bladder, obstructions of the liver, etc. Several of the 
old writers have attributed to it various medicinal properties, 
all of which may be said, to be concentrated in the berries and 
the essential oil contained in them. 

There have been a variety of preparations of Juniper em- 
ployed in medicine, but principally the rob , or inspissated 
juice, a simple and a compound spirit, an essence, and essential 
oil, besides the simple infusion or decoction. By some, the 
berries were recommended to be eaten to the number of fifteen 
Jbo twenty at a time, or the dried berries in powder. Juniper 
berries, and the oil obtained from them, are still reputed as 
diuretic, but are seldom used in English practice. 

The berries are collected in large quantities in Savoy, in 
the Departments of Doubs and Jura, France, also in Austria 
and Italy. 


CXIY. 

.ALCHEMILLA VULGARIS’, L Lajjy's-Mantlk 
* > • 

* 

Nat. Ord. Eosace.®. 

F . Alohxmillx, Pied de lion. G. Sinau, Fbauenmantel. 

Description . — Rootstock perennial, oblique, fibrillose, lig- 
neous ; dark brown externally, and marked with the annular 
remains of former leaves. Stems more or less numerous, erect, 
slender, cylindrical, l<jafy^ naked, or clothed with hairs a foot 
or more high. Leaves alternate ; radical ones large, on long 
petioles; cauline ones smaller, with petioles, which become 
gradually shorter towards the top of the stem; orbicular- 
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re'njform, f concave, plaited, with fr9m 6 to 9 serrated lobes, 
nerved, veiny, smooth, or more or less pubescent, subtended at 
idle base by stipules, which, on the upper part of the stem, 
are connate, toothed, spreading horizontally. Flowers small, 
numerous, yellowish green; in dichotomous corymbs, at the 
Summit ef the stem and branches. Perianth inferior, mono- 
phyllous, persistent, with a contracted tube, and an 8-parted 
limb, alternate and outer segments smallest. Stamens 4, 
with short subulate filaments inserted into the perianth, and 
roundish anthers. Ovary solitary (sometimes twin), oblong, 
with a short, lateral style, tipped with a capitate stigma. 
Fruit of 1 or 2 oblong, compressed, one-seeded achenes, 
enclosed in the indurated tube of the calyx. (Plate XXIX., 
fig. 1 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; ( b ) pistil ; (c) calyx, cut 
vertically to Bhow the achenes.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya, Greenland, Labrador. Common in moist woods 
and pastures in Great Britain. Flowers June and August. 

Etymology . — This plant was supposed by Linneus to derive 
its name, Alchemilla, from the alchemists, who considered the 
dew on its leaves tb possess extraordinary properties. Hence, 
like the term alchemy, it comes from the Arabic dllcemelycJu 
It is called Eady’s-mantle, the Mantle of our Lady (the Virgin 
Mary), in allusion to the shape and elegant plaitings of the 
leaves; these have also suggested the name Lion’s-fqot. In 
different parts of the country it is called,. Great Sani&e, and 
Bear’s-foot. . , •*. 

Properties and Uses . — This plant, though refused by swine 
and seldom touched by cows, is relished by horses, goats, and 
sheep ; it has, therefore, been recommended for cultivation. 
According to some writers, the whole plant may be advanta- 
geously used in tanning. 

The recent root, when cut, has a whitish colour, an un- 
pleasant odour, and a styptic taste. The herbaceous part is 
somewhat austere to the taste, but isc nearly destitute of 
odour. 

The plant had a reputation amongst the old physicians for 
its efficacy in diabetes, dysentery, and the stopping of hemor- 
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rhages. Lizmeus relates, 'that during a spasmodic! epidemic 
disease which prevailed in Smoland, in 1754, a tincture of 
the leaves of* this plant was used with much success by the 
peasantry. Its action, however, is very mild, arid it is not 
used in medicine in this country. 


CXV. 

LAVANDULA VERA Dc. Lavender. 

Nat. Ord . LABIAT2E. 

F. Lavandb. O. Lavendel. 

Description . — A small fragrant shrub, with an erect, much- 
branched, quadrangular stem, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves opposite, 
/linear-lanceolate, very entire, somewhat hoary, those of the 
branches i ovolute at the margin ; the loweigjiost tapering into 
a petiole, clothed as well as the stem with minute stellate 
hairs. Flowers from 6 to 10 together, in opposite whorl-like 
cymes, forming an interrupted, elongated, terminal spike ; the 
bracts, at the base of the cymes, are ovatc-cordate, acumi- 
nate; those at the base of the pedicels unequally bifid and 
subulate. Calyx tubular, bilabiate, 13-nerved ; upper lip erect, 
roundish, ovate, projecting beyond the lower lip; lower lip 
truncate, with 3 obsolete teeth. Corolla violet-coloured, tube 
elongated, lijnb bilabiate; upper, lip bifid, tomentose exter- 
nally; lower lip with 3 ovate spreading segments, shorter 
than the upper lip. Stamens didynamous, and inserted on 
the lower side of the tube of the corolla; anthers ^mall, 
peltate, ciliate, 2-celled. Ovary deeply 4-lobed, surrounded at 
the base by a disk, style slender, stigma* obtuso bifid. Fruit 
consists of 4 small nutlets, umbilicate at the base, enclosed in 
the persistent calyx, each containing a single seed; but seldom 
more than one comes to perfection. (Plate XXIX, fig. 2: 
(a) entire flower; (b) corolla, opened to show the stamens; 
(c) calyx and pistil ; (d) pistil, isolated ; (c) calyx, opened, 
showing one developed and 3 abortive nutlets.) 
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Pistr&mtion . — Eastern Spain, Southern France, Upper 
Italy, Corsica, Calabria, and Northern Africa. Cultivated over 
a large part of Germany, and as far north as 'Norway, and 
in English gardens from about the year 1568. Flowers July 
and August. * * 

* Etymology . — The generic name Lavandula, whence the 
English Lavender, is said to be derived from lavare, to wash, 
because the ancients used it as a perfume when they took the 
bath. Notwithstanding, however, all that has been written on 
the subject of the identification of Lavender in the writings of 
the classical authors, no satisfactory result has been arrived at. 

Properties and Uses . — The flowers have a pleasant aromatic 
taste, and a delicate but permanent fragrance. The distilled 
water, known as Lavender-water, is a well-known cosmetic. 
Lavender is stimulating, carminative, and tonic. It has been 
commended in syncope, palsy, palpitations of the heart, vertigo, 
lethargies, spasms, convulsions, colic, and a host of other affec-' 
tions. Taken internally, it was used to excite appetite, remove 
flatulency, and in certain cases increase 'the action of the skin, 
kidneys, and uterus. An infusion has also been recommended 
in chronic catarrh and rheumatism. The oil forms both an 
odoriferous and suitable adjunct to liniments and "pomades. 

Lavender 'is now seldom, or never, used in English practice. 
It is cultivated to some considerable extent about Mitcham 
and Beddington in Surrey, as well as at Hitchin in Hertford- 
shire, and Market Deeping in Lincolnshire As cultivated at 
these places the, plants are of small size, and axe gr6#n in 

0k> < * 

rows. 

“ The flowers are usually cut with the stalks of full length, 
tied up in mats, and carried to the distillery, there to await 
distillation. This is .performed in the sfme large stills that are 
used for peppermint. The flowers are commonly distilled with 
the stalks as gathered, and either fresh, or in a more or less 
dry state. A few cultivators distil only the flowering heads, 
thereby obtaining a superior product- Still more rarely, the 
flowers are stripped from the stalks, and the latter rejected 
in toto. According to the careful experiments of Bell ( Pharm . 
Jowr., viiL, 276, 1849), the oil made in this last method is of 
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exceedingly fine quality. ^The produce he obtained! in 1§46 
was 26J ounces per 100 pounds of flowers entirely freed from 
stalks; in 1817, 25£ ounces; and in 4848, 20 ounces; the 
quantities of flowers used in the respective years w^re 417, 633, 
and 923 pounds. Oil distilled fromfthe stalks alone was found 
to have a peculiarly rank odour. In tile- distillation ot 
Lavender it is said that the oil which comes over in the 
earlier part of the operation is of superior flavour.” — Pha/r- 
macographia, p. 429. 

Oil of Lavender is distilled in large quantities from the 
wild plant in Piedmont and in the south of France. Many 
sorts of this oil are known in commerce, but the finest quality 
realizes a price considerably below that produced at Mitcham. 

From an allied species {Lavandula Spica ) the, oil known 
as oil of spike is obtained. It is chiefly distilled in the south 
of France. Its fragrance is not so delicate as that of L. vera, 
dnd its uses are chiefly in veterinary practice and in porcelain 
painting. 


CXVI. 

PRUNUS LATJRO-CERASUS, L. 

Common or Cherry Laurel. 

* 

Nat . Ord. Rosacejs. 

Latjexeu-ceiuse. ICibschloiibeeb. 

Description . — A small evergreen tree, 6 to 18 feet hi gh, 
sending off long spreading branches, with an ash-colqured 
green bark. Leaves alternate, persistent shortly petiolate, 
firm, coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical, with an acute 
curved apex, remotely and minutely serrated, furnished with 
1 or 2 pairs of glands near the midrib at the base, deep nhining 
green. Flowers in a *spi$ate axillary raceme, rather shorter 
th an the leaves ; each flower supported by a short simple 
peduncle. Calyx inferior, urceolate, 5-toothed. Corolla of 5 
small, white, obovate petals, inserted on the calyx Stamens 
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abqut 1£( in number, unequal, arisiLg from the throat of the 
calyx, curved inwards in estivation ; filaments subulate; 
anthers roundish, yellow, innate, 2-celled, opdhing longitu- 
dinally. Qyary roundish oblong, 1-celled, containing 2 sus- 
pended ovules ; style columnar, furrowed on one wide ; stigma 
c reniformo Fruit tfti ovate, acute, glabrous drupe, shining pur- 
plish black, containing a smooth, compressed putamen, or stone. 
(Plate XXIX., fig. 3 : (a) raceme of flowers ; (&) calyx, opened 
to show the insertion of the stamens and pistil; (c) horizontal 
section of the fruit ; (d) putamen.) 

Distribution. — Caucasian provinces of Russia, North- 
Western Asia Minor, Northern Persia. It is said to have 
been discovered in the neighbourhood of Trebizond, by Belon, 
a French naturalist, between the years 1540 and 1550. 

Clusius received it in 157G from David TJngand, ambas- 
sador from the Emperor of Germany at Constantinople, with 
some other rare plants, all of which perished except tht> 
common Laurel and the horse-chestnut. It was sent by the 
name of Ti'abison'Cumasi, or Date of Trebizond. 

Gerard mentions it as a choice garden shrub, so that it must 
have been cultivated in England previously to 1597 ; and 
Parkinson informs us, that Mr. Cole, a merchant, who had a 
single plantain his garden at Highgate, used to cover it in 
winter with a blanket. The plant seems to havo been known 
about this time as the Cherry Bay, for both Gerard and Kay 
refer to it as such. It is now a commoHy ornamental* plant in 
our shrubberies. Flowers April and May. » * 

Etymology . — The name*Prunus indicates its affinity tq the 
plum and cherry. The specific name is derived from the re- 
semblance of its leaves to those of the laurus, together with 
the similarity of its fruit to the cherry (Cerasus). 

Properties and Uses . — The pulp oJ this fruit is eaten with 
avidity by birds, and is quite innocuous to man ; and, though 
not unpleasant to the taste, has been occasionally used in 
puddings. The kernels or seeds of the drupe contain a poison- 
ous principle, like those of the bitter almond, the peach, etc., 
and are employed to flavour various liquors. The leaves possess 
the same property, and are occasionally used in confectionery. 
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as well as to flavour custards, puddings, cakes, jejlies, qta, 
while some persons infuse them in tea, coffee, and similar 
beverages. Their use in this country in medicine is for making 
Cherry-laurel water, the use of which, however, is pow nearly 
superseded by hydrocyanic acid itself. / 

The different parts of this tree are nearly “inodorous, except? 
the flowers, which have # considerable fragrancy, combined with 
a certain nauseous odour. The leaves are slightly styptic, and 
very bitter, and, when bruised, emit the odour of bitter 
almonds ; these qualities are lost in drying. 

Linneus informs us, that in Switzerland the plant is com- 
monly and successfully used in pulmonary complaints. Baylies 
employed a saturated infusion in melancholy, asthma, rheu- 
matism, and internally and externally against scirrhous 
tumours. Many other authors have recommended its use in 
similar diseases, but these have now become obsolete. Its 
phief interest, perhaps, lies in its poisonous properties. Many 
fatal cases have been recor ded from the incautious use of the 
leaves. The most noted case, however, and one which pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation at the time of its occurrence, 
(1780), was that of Sir Theodosius Boughtou, a young gentle- 
man of fortune in the county of Warwick, who had nearly 
attained his 21st year. In the event of his dying before he 
attained his majority, the greater part of his fortune descended 
to his faster, who, with her husband, Captain Donellan, and 
their ( mether, Lady ^Boughton, resided with him Sir Theo- 
dosius was l^bourjng under a slight, syphilitic affection, for 
which he was receiving medical advice. On the*moming of 
August 31, he arose at an early hour, and apparently in perfect 
health, and asked for his usual draught, which was accordingly 
poured into a cup by his mother. Lady Boughton. He had 
not, however, swallowed more than half of it, when he com- 
plained of its nauseousness, and Lady Boughton observed that 
it had a strong smell of bitter almonds. In about two minutes 
after, he had a rattling ajid gurgling in his stomach, which 
continued about ten minutes, when he seemed inclined to sleep. 
In about five minutes more his eyes became fixed, his teeth 
clenched, and froth was running out of his mouth. He died in 
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about ha\f an hour afterwards. Suspicion was naturally excited 
that death had been caused by poison, and an examination of 
the body after exhumation indicated that someeuch poison as 
laijrel-wat^r had been used. Captain Donellan was therefore 
arrested, ana put upon hi^| trial for murder. Tfce celebrated 
"John Hunter was a witness on the trial, and he gave it as his 
opinion, that apoplexy or epilepsy might have produce^ the 
effects stated ; but he has been much censured for the wavering 
and conflicting tenor of his evidence. A verdict of guilty was 
brought in against Captain Donellan, and he was accordingly 
executed. Sixteen drops of the essential oil, put upon the 
tongue of a rabbit, has killed it in from 9 to 20 minutes. 


CXVIL 

LACTUCA SATIYA, L. Garden Lettuce. 

•t 

f Nat. Ord. CoHPO£qr,E. 

F. Laitue. G. Lattioh. 

Description . — Root annual, tapering, fibrous, Stem erect, 
smooth, cylindrical, leafy, branched towards the summit, 2 or 3 
feet high. Leaves alternate, roundish oblong, rugose, toothed 
and undulated at the margin, shining light green ; lowermost 
spreading, cauline ones smaller, amplexipaul, cordat£, acute. 
Flowers in a large, spreading leafy corymV at Jhe top />f the 
stem. Involucre of several imbricated scales, or bracts* un- 
equal, flat, acute, membranous at the margin. Corolla yellow, 
nuiqerous, in several rows, perfect, equal, ligulate, abrupt with 
4 or 5 teeth. Filaments 5, capillary, very short, anthers united 
into a tube. Ovary ovate, or oblong, surmounted by a filiform 
style, rather longer than the stamens, and tipped with 2 reflexed 
stigmas. Fruit an ovate-elliptical pericarp or achene, furrowed 
and compressed, surmounted with ijie c stipitate pappus. Re- 
ceptacle naked and dotted. (Plate ]fcXIX., fig. 4: (a) involucre, 
magnified ; (6) entire flower or floret ; (c) the ripe fruit, crowned 
with the pappus.) 
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Distribution. — JN ativ^f country unknown; perhaps origin- 
ally from the East Indies, and possibly only a cultivated form 
of L. Scariola. The Lettuce is now cultivated extensively 
throughout Europe. Flowers July. * 

Etymology and Histoi'y. — The generic name is derived from 
lac, milk, in allusion to the milky juice which exudes#from th£ 
wouAded stem. There m every reason to think that the Lettuce 
is the 6pt8a£ of Dioscorides, and of Theophrastus. 

It was much esteemed as a salad by the Romans. A pre- 
judice, however, was for some time entertained against it. 
“ Venerem enervandi;" perhaps derived from the works of 
Dioscorides. Hence Eubolus Comicus designated it the food 
of dead men (mortuorum cibius). After Antonius Musa had 
cured Augustus of hypochondriasis by means of this plant it 
came into great repute. It was oaten after vinous liquors, to 
correct their effects, and at night to procure sleep. 

In the reign of Domitian the practice of eating it after 
supper appears to have been reversed; and. the poet Martial 
inquires, “ Why the Lettuce, which was p'aitaken of last at 
supper by our ancestors, should begin our repasts ? ” 

We are also informed by the pages of mythology, that after 
the death of Adonis, Venus threw herself on a bed of Lettuces, 
to mitigate her passion, and assuage her grief. Clalen tells us 
that when, from the infirmities of age and excessive study, he 
was u fable to sleep, he found the Lqttuce eaten at night a 
valuable hypnotic ^?but ho also used the decoction of the plant. 

Properties and Uses. — The roedicinal qualities of Lettuce 
depend on a milky juice, which* is contained ^immediately 
under the cuticle, and exudes on the slightest laceration of 
the stem or flower-stalks. This juice is pellucid and colour- 
less when existing in, the proper vessels of the plant, but 
becomes milky when first exposed to the air, and afterwards 
acquires a brownish colour, resembling that of opium ; it has 
been called lactucarium. When dry it is hard and brittle, 
likft gum, but quickly assumes a pasty consistence if exposed 
to the open air. Lactucarium, however, is obtained chiefly 
from L. virosa and L. Scariola, both native plants, and L. 
altissima, a native of the Caucasus, but cultivated in France. 
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* .BeSicfts the refreshing and relaxing properties of this vege- 
table, it possesses, as has been shown, narcotic powers. A 
decoction of the leaves has been used as a drirfk in constipa- 
tion, gastri^, and intestinal engorgements, and to alleviate 
pains accompanied with h^at and irritation. Galen, Diosco- 
Yides, and Celsufe, all attribute narcotic properties to this 
plant, and writers of comparatively aecont times have ■even 
proposed it as a substitute for opium. Lettuce emulsions, 
made with the seeds, have been supposed to be more refri- 
gerant than those of the almond, and hence have been some- 
times preferred. The soporific properties so generally ascribed 
to the Lettuce in old times is still supposed by some to exist 
in a more powerful degree in lactucarium. Nevertheless it 
is seldom used. 

The plant is generally blanched by gardeners, and though, 
in this state, it is more tender, sweet, and succulent, it may not 
he quite so wholesome as in its natural state, especially if thd« 
ease with which it is digested, even by dyspeptic patients, he 
correctly attributed to its slight narcotic principle. 


CXVIII. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM, L. White Lilt. 

c 

Nat. Ord . Liliaoe®. 

F. Lis Blano. Q. Weisse Liue. 

K 

Description . — Root bulbiferous, consisting of several thick, 
fasciculated descending fibres, springing from a fleshy platform, 
which supports the, ovoid, yellowish, pcaly body, named the 
bulb. Stem simple, erect, cylindrical, leafy, 2 to 3 feet high. 
Leaves alternate, scattered, numerous, elliptical, and lanceo- 
late, very smooth, undulated, light shining green. Flowers 
axillary and- terminal, of large size^ brilliant whiteness, and 
fragrant odour; each flower supported on a short bracteated 
peduncle, at first erect, afterwards slightly drooping. Perianth 
campanulate, consisting of 6 ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, some- 
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what revolute segments, Traversed internally "by a mctareous 
longitudinal channel, 3 alternately^ rather smaller. Stamens 
C, with subulate filaments, and oblqpg, versatile, yellow 
anthers, which burst inwardly. Pistil consists of a superior, 
oblong, trigcgial, furrowed ovary, a cylindrical clavate style, 
and a trigonal, obtuse, downy stigfna. Fruit 3-side^, oblong, a. 
3-celled, 3-valved, many-secded ; seeds packed upon one 
another in 2 rows. (Plate XXX., fig. 1: (a) pistil and stamens; 
(6) capsule ; (c) seeds.) 

Distribution . — Southern Europe to Corsica, Northern Persia 
and Caucasus. A very old inhabitant of the English flower 
garden. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology and History . — The generic name is derived 
from the Celtic li, signifying whiteness, the flowers being 
considered the emblem of whiteness. The Greek term for the 
Lily was Xuptov or X ipiov ; it was also called Kpwov in common 
^with the narcissus, hyacinth, etc. There is no doubt that 
the Lilium .Album of Pliny is our White Lily. The ancients 
feigned that the flowers were originally of a deep yellow 
colour, but when Jupiter removed Hercules from the breast 
of Juno, some of her milk falling upon them rendered them 
white. „ 

Pliny ranked the Lily as second only to the rose; and 
Anacreon in his odes compares Venus to this flower. 

Our own poets have not forgotten the praises of the Lily. 
Thomson’s beautiful paraphrase of St. Matt. vi. 28 is familiar 
to ev^ry read er. / 

Properties ana Uses . — The bulb is inodorous; to the taste 
it is’ insipid and sweetish, and, when masticated, rather bitter 
and extremely mucilaginous. Placed in water, it is soon 
decomposed, and becomes intolerably fetid. Linneus says that 
the flowers have been used in epilepsy. Infused in oil they 
have been applied to painful and obstinate tumours. The 
petals of the Lily steeped in brandy are a favourite domestic 
remedy for cuts, and aje believed to possess powerfully healing 
properties. The distilled water has been prescribed in coughs, 
asthma, and other pulmonary affections. And it has been 
in great esteem as a cosmetic, to preserve and improve the 
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freshness of the complexion, and to remove pimples and freckles. 
Geoffroy speaks very decidedly in favour of it, provided a small 
quantity of salt of tartar be dissolved in it. The anthers are 
esteemed anodyne, antispasmodic and emmenagogue, and were 
formerly exhibited with the view of favouring the expulsion 
«of the foetus in difficult parturition, and to promote men- 
struation. The bulb itself, made into bread, has been eaten in 
cases of dropsy. 


CXIX. 

CONVALLARIA MAJALIS, L. Lilt of the Valley. 

Nat Ord . LiLiAOiE. 

F. Muguet. O. Maeblumb. 

Description . — Rhizome perennial, creeping, slender, whitish, 
and fibrous. Stem a semi-cylindrical scape, 4 to 0 inches 
high, supporting two radical, broad, ovate-lanceolate, entire, 
bright green leaves, sheathing at the base. Flowers terminate 
the scape in a short, almost unilateral, raceme; each flower 
pendulous, aud supported on a short peduncle, with a single 
lanceolate, membranous bract at the base. Perianth pure 
white, fragrant, globose-campanulate, 6-cleft; the segments 
curved back. Stamens C, with short subulate filameijx-s, and 2 
small obsolete glands at the base, where ti are inserted into 
the perianth, terminated by erect, pyramiuaC acute anthers. 
Ovary superior, ovate, 3-celled, surmounted by a thick 
cylindrical style, and trigonal, obtuse stigma Fruit a globose 
schrlet berry, with pulp of a similar colour, 3-celled (the dis- 
sepiments obliterated), each cell containing 1 or 2 roundish 
angular seeds. (Plate XXX., fig. 4: (a) the root-stock; (6) 
corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (c) pistil ; (d) berry ; (e) 
the same cut transversely ; (f) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northerfi Asia. In woods in Eng- 
land. Naturalized in Scotland and Ireland. Flowers May 
and June. 
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Etymology and Histfry . — The generic name is formed 
from convallis, a valley, "and answers to the common appel- 
lation of the 'jplant. It has been callfed, provincially, May 
Lily, May-blossom, and, as Gerard tells us, Liriconfancie. 
Some writers* suppose this plant to, be the Lilium Yemum of 
Theophrastus. 1 

The modest beauty -and delicate fragrance of the Lily of 
the Valley have rendered it a great favourite with the 
poets. 

“ Valley-lilies, whiter still 
Than Leda’s love.” 

Keats* Endymion, p. 10. 

“ The Lily, silver mistress of the vale.” 

CnUItCHILL. 

Shelley beautifully describes it in his Vision of Spring - 
floivers, as the — 

“ Naiad-like Lily of the vale, 

W1 .m youth makes so fair, and x^assion bo pfile. 

That the light of its tremulous bells is seen. 

Through their pavilions of tender greeu.” 

Properties and Uses . — The rhizome exhales a pleasant 
odour, although different from that of the flowers; it is 
sweetish to the taste at first, but afterwards disagreeably 
bitter. The recent flowers are very sweet and fragrant to the 
smell, while to the taste they are somewhat acrid and bitter. 
The odoriferous principle, like that of the white Lily, is 
fugitive, but obtained by distillation, both in water 

and spirit. 

The flowers are cephalic, deobstruent, and diuretic, a&d 
have been employed, reduced to powder, as an errhinfr in 
apoplexy, epilepsy, coma, and vertigo; apd for their other 
qualities, given internally in a variety of complaints. A spirit 
distilled from the flowers was said to be an excellent 
application for sprains and rheumatism. In some parts of 
Germany a wine is made from the flowers mixed with raisins, 
and used for the same purposes as the water and spirit. The 
root is similar in properties to the flower : watery or spirituous 
extracts of either, were supposed to act as gentle stimulating 
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aperients^ alid laxatives ; and the fruits were used in intermit- 
tent fevers and as a vermifuge. v 

The plant is eaten by sheep and goats, but refused by 
other animals. 


CXX. 

TILIA ETTROPiEA, L. Lime, or Linden-Tree. 

Nat. Ord. Tiliacex. 

F. Tillettl. O. Linde. 

Description . — A noble tree, often 50 or 60 feet high ; bark 
thick and fissured ; wood light, soft, and white ; branches 
numerous, smooth, somewhat angular when young. Leaves 
cordate, acuminate, serrated, quite smooth above, glabrous 
beneath, except a. woolly tuft at the origin of each vein, twice 
the length of the footstalks. Inflorescence a stalked cyme, 
springing from the middle of a large, membranous, axillary, 
lanceolate, yellowish bract, which falls off with the fructified 
cyme. Calyx 5-parted, deciduous ; segments crate, lanceolate, 
concave, ancfacute. Corolla composed of 5 obovate spreading 
petals of a pale lemon colour, tapering into a short claw, 
without a scale at the base, rather longer than the calyx. 
Stamens numerous, rather longer than t|ie corolla; filaments 
erect, subulate ; anthers ccordate, yellowy Ovary superior, 
globose, viilous, 5-celIed, Surmounted by a cylindrical, ‘deci- 
duous style, crowned by a subcapitate stigma. Fruit coria- 
ceous, downy, oblong-turbinate, by abortion usually 1-celled, • 
and 1 or 2 seeded. (Plate XXX.., fig. 2: (a) entire flower, 
magnified ; (6) fruit ; (c) transverse section of the same ; 
(d) seed.) 

Distribution . — Europe generally, except the extreme north. 
Flowers July. T. parvifolia, L., <a small tree growing in 
woods from Yorkshire southwards, is by some considered 
to be the English wild form of T. ewropcea. 

Etymology . — The origin of the term Tilia is rather obscure ; 
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some -writers suppose tb it it is derived from trrtXm, an t elm, 
in reference to the shapl of the leaves ; according to others, it 
is an alteration of telia, from telum, a dart, in allusion to the 
use of the wood. None of the Greek writers mention this tree, 
except Theophrastus, whose <pt\vpa is supposed to refer to it, 
on the authority of Pliny. The Lime, Lin 5r Linden tree, wdfc 
called Lind in the Ajiglo-Saxon. The family name of the 
illustrious Linneus, or as he is termed in his native country, 
Linne, is said to have been derived from a famous Lime-tree 
which grew in the vicinity of the place where his ancestors 
resided. 

Properties and Uses . — The inner bark is tough and pliant, 
and was formerly made into ropes. Russian bass, or bast, 
used by gardeners, is also the inner bark of this tree. A 
coarse but smooth paper has been manufactured from the 
bark ; and Ruger states that, from the outer bark, ho prepared 
, U fine rose-coloured lake. With the twigs baskets and cradles 
are sometime. . made. The wood, being white, soft, smooth, and 
close-grained, and not liable to be worm-eaten, is much valued 
by carvers : many of Gibbons’ exquisite productions in this 
material are extant, in various churches and palaces ; as in 
the choir of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Devonshire’s at Chatsworth, 
Trinity College Library at Cambridge, etc. It is also used by 
shoemakers for cutting-boards, as it does not blunt the knife ; 
and is much sought after by turners, for making small bowls, 
boxes, akd other articles of light ware ; but vessels made of it, 
when turned ihy'; are not adapted for holding water, as it 
resqjnbles ivy- wood in porosity. Elmo- wood formt^ also, excel- 
lent charcoal for gunpowder, and for painters’ scribbets. The 
flowers, which are very fragrant, easily ferment, and might be 
used for makipg wine ^ a fine-flavoured Jprandy was distilled 
from them by Marcgraf ; they are much frequented by bees, 
and a very fine kind of honey is obtained from Kowno in 
Lithuania, where there are large forests of this tree. The 
fruit, or nut, contains an oleaginous substance, and when 
roasted, has been proposed as a domestic substitute for choco- 
late. The sap of this useful tree abounds in mucilage, which, 
by repeated boiling and clarification, furnishes a kind of sugar; 
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it may be procured by making incisions in the trunk and 
branches, as from the birch, and by fennentation may be made 
into wine. 

The leaves are relished by cows, horses, goats, and sheep, 
and may be dried and preseijved as winter fodder. # In autumn, 
llie milk «f cows tliat feed upon them is reported to acquire 
a very unpleasant taste. * 

. The flowers have a very sweet fragrant odour, which is 
nearly dissipated in drying ; and a faint, sweetish, subviscid 
taste. The bark has no sensible properties, but a slightly 
bitter taste. The flowers were supposed to have an anodyne 
and antispasmodic effect, and by the ancient physicians were 
esteemed peculiarly cephalic ; hence they were employed by 
tkem in various diseases of the head, as apoplexy, vertigo, and 
the like. MizaJdus and Paulinus especially confirm the efficacy 
of the distilled water in the cure of epilepsy. Hoffmann, too, 
asserts that he knew a case of chronic epilepsy cured by the** 
use of an infusion' of the flowers drunk as tea. Such, indeed, 
was the former exalted anti-epileptic reputation of the Lime- 
tree, that even epileptic persons sitting under its shade were 
reported to be cured. 

All parts of the plant, especially the inner' bark, contains 
a soft mucilage, which has been applied to bums, scalds, and 
inflamm atory swellings. 

This tree is much esteemed for forming avenues, and its 
fragrant flowers, “at dewy eve distilling odours,” add 'greatly 
to the estimation, in which it is held. Du ^^r^el states, *that 
it was first Cultivated for ornament, by the French, in the tame 
of Louis XTV. ; and, at Evelyn’s suggestion, it was much 
employed in this way in England. Fenelon decorates lihf 
enchanted isle of Calypso with flowering Lime-trees. 
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CXXL 

GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA, L. Liquorice. 

Nat. Ord. LEGCSHNOSiE. 

* * 

F. EiGLISBB, BOISDOUX. O. SuSSHOLZ, LAXBIZEHH#LZ. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, cylindrical, branched, 
far spreading, about the thickness of a finger, reddish brown 
externally, yellow and juicy within. Stems erect, strong, 
smooth, branched, pale green, 3 or more feet high. Leaves 
alternate, .petiolate, pinnate, with from 3 to 5 pair of ovate, 
entire, obtuse leaflets, and a terminal one ; pale-green. Mowers 
disposed in lax, axillary, spike-like racemes. Calyx persistent, 
tubular, divided obliquely into 2 lips : the upper of 4 rather 
unequal segments, the lower simple and linear. Corolla 
, ^papilionaceous, pale purplish blue ; vexillum or standard erect, 
lanceolate, ». jncave ; alee or wings, oblong, .obtuse ; carina, or 
keel, of two distinct petals, with a claw as long as the calyx. 
Stamens 10, in 2 parcels ; anthers roundish. Ovary short, style 
filiform, stigma obtuse. Fruit a legume, smooth, oblong, com- 
pressed, acute, about an inch in length, 1-celled, containing 3 
or 4 small, reniform seeda (Plate XXX., fig. ^ : (a) section 
of the root ; (b) pistil and stamens ; (c) vexillum ; (d) ala ; 
(e) keel ; (/) legume.) 

Dibti'ibution. — Over a great extent of the warmer regions 
of Ikirope to Cf^ral Asia. Cultivated in England at Mitcham, 
Surrey, and in some parts of Yorkshire. Flowers June to 
September. 

Etymology and Histo ry. — The generic name, from the preek 
yXwevpptZa, is. compounded of ■yXvicve, sweet, and pi%a, a root. 
Liquorice is said by Adis to be a corruption of the French 
Rdglisse, which is also corrupted from Glycyrrhiza. Hippo- 
crates mentions yXvKvpi^a, and Theophrastus yXvictin and 
mcvOiKr ) ; but from the description given by Dioscorides, the 
plant used by the ancients would seem to be the Glycyrrhiza 
echinata, which is very common in the East, and resembles 
G. glabra in qualities, though said to be inferior to it. 
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' The exact date of the first cultivation of Liquorice in 
England is not known. It is said l^y some to have been in 
1558. It' appears, however, pretty certain that*it was culti- 
vated in the north of England at the latter part of the 16th 
century. > * 

* Cultivation. — Several varieties of G. glabra are known ; 
but two, namely typica and gland idifem, are the chief sources 
of Liquorice of commerce. The first form is described in the 
Pharmacographia, p. 156, as being indigenous to Portugal, 
Spain, Southern Italy, Sicily, Greece, Crimea, the Caucasian 
Provinces and Northern Persia; and is cultivated in England, 
France, and Germany. The second occurs in Hungary, Galicia, 
Central and Southern Russia, Crimea, Asia Minor, America, 
Siberia, Persia, Turkistan and Afghanistan. 

As cultivated at Mitcham and in Yorkshire, the plants 
are set in rows, and the roots are dug up at the beginning 
of winter when the plants are about three years old 

“ Every portion of the subterraneous part of the plant is 
carefully saved; the roots proper are -washed, trimmed, -and 
assorted, and either sold fresh in their entire state, or cut 
into short lengths and dried, the cortical layer being some- 
times first scraped off. The older runners, distinguished at 
Mitcham as hard, are sorted out and sold separately; the 
young, called soft, are reserved for propagation. In Calabria, 
the singular practice prevails of growing the Liquorice*among 
the wheat in the cornfields.” — Plw/rmacographia, p. 157. 

Dried Liquorice-root is known in Britishfermmerce in ‘two 
forms, eithef peeled or unpeeled. The English produce occurs 
in pieces 3 or 4 inches long, and about the thickness of the 
finger^, but its supply is limited. Spanish Liquorice, which is 
also known as Tortosa or Alicante Liquorice, consists of the 
impeded roots, and is imported in bundles several feet long. 
Alicante Liquorice is, however, sometimes imported in bags or 
loose. Russian Liquorice, which comes either peeled or im- 
peded, is imported in large balls from Hamburg. It is much 
used in England, and has a slightly bitter taste. It is sup- 
posed to be the produce of G. glabra var. glandulifera. 

Extract of Liquorice, the inspissated juice, has been known 
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from a very early period. At the present time its manufacture 
is carried on principally in Spain, Southern France, Sicily, 
Calabria, Austria, Southern Russia, as jvell as in Greece and 
Asia Minor. The English supplies, however, come almost 
exclusively from Calabria, Sicily, and Spain. Several kinds of 
Liquorice juice are known in conlmerce, mostly ma^Le in the» 
form*of short cylindrical sticks, varying much in price according 
to quality. The best is the Solazza-juice, manufactured at 
Corigliano, in Calabria. This is usually shipped at Naples, in 
comparatively small quantities. 

Properties and Uses . — The root is somewhat nutritive, and 
endowed with demulcent, incrassating, and temperating pro- 
perties, all which it has enjoyed from the infancy of the science 
of medicine. Doubtless, to the latter virtue may be attributed 
its special reputation with the ancients of quenching thirst. 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny employed it in dropsy, 
t in which affection thirst is often a distressing symptom. In 
decoction it is well adapted for coughs, hoarseness, phthisis, 
and other pulmonary ailments. Finely powdered, it was once 
sprinkled over erysipelatous parts to absorb the serous dis- 
charge, and has frequently been employed to prevent friction, 
and the consequent inflammatory state of the skin to which 
infants are subject ; but for these purposes it fras given way 
to other means. 

Liqijorice-root is employed in this country at the present 
time “jfbr making extiact of Liquorice, and in some other 
phawnaceuticaj, t* reparations. Tl\e powdered root is used to 
import stiffness pill masses, and to prevent tbe % adhesion of 
pills. Liquorice has a remarkable power of covering the 
flavour of nauseous medicines. As a domestic medicine. 
Liquorice-root is far more largely used on the Continent than 
in Great Britain. .... Stick Liquorice is sucked as a 
remedy for coughs, and by children as a sweetmeat. It is 
also used in lozenges, and in some pharmacopoeias is admitted 
as the raw material. frepn which to prepare soft extract of 
> Liquorice. The block Liquorice, of which a large quantity is 
imported, is chiefly used in the manufacture of tobacco for 
smoking and chewing.” — Pharmacographia, pp. 159, 162. 
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CXXTL 

RIJBIA TIN^TORUM, L. Dyers’ MAddeb. 

7 t 

Nat . Ord . Rubiaohjc. 

c * 

■F. Gabance. O . Keapp, Fabbee-rothe. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, cylindrical, creeping, 
jointed, branched, light or dusky red externally, greyish red 
or yellowish internally. Stems annual, quadrangular, slender, 
procumbent, diffuse, 2 to 3 feet long; angles covered with 
short, rough, hooked points. Leaves large, sessile, elliptical, 
lanceolate, shining cinereous green, arranged in whorls, of 4, 5, 
or 6 together, at each joint of the stem ; margin and nerves 
covered with asperities. Flowers in small axillary and terminal 
panicles, upon branched peduncles. Calyx small, divided at 
the margin into 4 nearly obsolete teeth. Corolla yellow, sub* 
campanulate, divided at the limb into 4 or 5 deep, ovate, acute 
segments. Stamens equal in number ( to the segments of the 
corolla ; filaments short, tipped with elliptical anthers. Ovary 
2-lobed, nearly globose, with 2 short, slender styles, each 
terminated by a globose capitate stigma. Fruit c nearly globose, 
didymous, com listing of two bodies ( viericarps ), united by their 
inner face, dark purple, juicy, each containing a single, ovate- 
globose seed, one generally abortive. (Plate XXXI.*, fig. 1 : 
(a) the root ; (b) entire r flower ; (c) corolla, opened to show the 
stamens; (d) pistil ; (e) fruijj.) * 

Distribution. — Levant, Southern Europe, Caucasus. Culti- 
vated in this country prior to the time of Gerard. Flowers 
May and June. 

'Etymology. — There can be little doubt of tbw species of 
Madder being identical with the epsv&poSavov of Dioscorides 
and of the other Greek writers. It was so called from tpevOog, 
red, in allusion to the colouring property of the roots ; from 
which it has also obtained the appellation Rubia, from ruber, 
red. 

Qultvoabwn . — Madder is extensively cultivated for the nnlra 
of its roots, which afford a valuable dye. This country is sup- 
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plied chiefly from the Levant, but quantities are alio brought 
from Holland and Fran|e. Its culture has been attempted at 
different times in BritaJi, when our commerce with the Dutch 
was interrupted by poetical dissensions. The result of the 
trial has been, that it may be cultivated here to as great 
perfection as in any other country, but not at so lqjv a price?. 

Properties and ETs^.-f-The foliage of the Madder plant has 
been said to furnish excellent food for cattle. The root, how- 
ever, is the only really vahiable part : it affords a red dye for 
wool, silk, or cotton. Its use in this country, though still 
extensive, has been of late years largely superseded by the coal- 
tar dyes. t One of the most extraordinary properties belonging 
to Madder is said to be that of tinging the bones of animals 
that feed upon it of a red colour. 

The root has a feeble, unpleasant odour, and a bitterish, 
somewhat styptic taste. The most marvellous effects were 
attributed to it by the sages of old. Hippocrates, Diosco- 
rides, Galen, ..nd Pliny considered it capable of promoting 
the urino and menstruation, curing dysentery and jaundice, 
and of expelling the fetus and secundines. It has also been 
recommended by later authorities for similar and other com- 
plaints. 

Madder formed one of the five greater aperient roots, and 
was given in substance. Its use in medicine is now obsolete. 


CXXIK. 

ADIANTUM CAPILLU S- VENERIS, L. 

True Maidenhair. 

V c 

Nat. Ord. Felices. 

F. Catillaibe. G. Fbacenhaab. 

Description . — Rhizome perennial, oblique, 3 or 4 inches 
lo'ng, about the thickness of a quill, brownish, clothed with 
shaggy hairs, and occasional slender fibres constituting the 
true root Stem or stipes erect, filiform, smooth, purplish 
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shining bl&ck, 4 to 9 inches high. Leaflets alternate, petiolate, 
delib&te green, lowermost pinnate, wedge or fan-shaped, smooth, 
thin, veiny, unequally globed ; sterile ’ones serrated. Fructifi- 
cation composed of small linear majses, called sori, in the 
cren&tures of the pinnules. Each capsule con tains several 
minute scores. (Plate XX3CL, fig. 3 : (a) leaflet, magnified ; 
(6) summit of the leaflet turned ba ok to show the capsules, 
magnified ; (c) capsule, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from France southwards, Western 
Asia, Northern and Southern and Tropical Africa, Western 
Siberia, India, Tropical and Subtropical America, Polynesia. It 
occurs in this country on damp rocks and walls, . especially 
near the sea, but is rare. Fructification May to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from aZiavroo, 
dry; because it is not affected by the water which trickles 
upon its leaves. In vain, says Pliny, you plunge the Adiantum 
in water, it always remains dry. The specific name, Capillutp 
Veneris, Venus’ hair, according to Pliny, refers to the property, 
attributed to this .plant, of strengthening and embellishing 
the hair : others suppose that it alludes to the elegant and 
shining stems. The English term, Maidenhair, has a similar 
meaning. 

Properties Sind Uses . — Maidenhair has an agreeable though 
feeble aroma, and a slightly bitter styptic taste. The medi- 
cinal virtues of this plant are not very obvious ; nevei^heless, 
as an ordinary demulcent and expectorant, it has been given 
in catarrh, dry cough, and, other pulmonaiy affections.* A 
syrup of Maidenhair is used in France in \arge quantities, 
under the name of capilla/ire. This syrup, freely diluted with 
water^ makes a very agreeable drink for invalids, and in its 
pure state, taken in small and repeated doses, ItJj&r^een said 
to lessen the tightness and violence of chronic coughs. 

The simple infusion of the plant in water, sweetened in the 
manner of tea, has been recommended for the same purposes as 
the syrup of Maidenhair. 
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CXXIV. 

ORIGANUM "VtTLGARE, L. Mabjobam. 

Nam , Ord . Labiate. 

F , OeiganJ Q . Gemeineb Dost. 

Description . — Root perennial, creeping, and furnished with 
numerous slender fibres. Stems erect, leafy, quadrangular, 
purplish, clothed with short recurved downy hairs, dichoto- 
mously branched towards the top. 12 to 18 inches high. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate* ovate, entire, or very slightly serrate, 
fringed with short hairs, smooth, deep yellowish green above, 
paler and somewhat downy beneath. Flowers axillary and 
terminal, in dense panicled spike-like heads; each flower sub- 
tended by an ovate-oblong, brownish purple, sessile bract, 
.lbnger than the calyx. Calyx cylindrical, striated ; mouth of 
the tube closed "with whitish hail's ; limb divided into 5 nearly 
equal, purplish teeth. Corolla bilabiate, light purplish rose ; 
tube enlarged upwards, longer than the calyx ; upper lip erect, 
bifid, obtuse ; lower lip patent, with 3 nearly equal, rounded 
lobes, middle lobe crenate. Stamens didynamous, erect, 2 
rather longer than the corolla, with ovate 2-lobed anthers. 
Ovary 4-partcd, style filiform, stigma bifid, acute. Fruit 
consists •of 4 ovate nutlets, or achenes, ^situated in the bottom 
of the persistent calyx. (Plate XXXI., fig. 2 : (cc) calyx and 
brae* magnified ; (6) entire flower magnified ; (c) stamen ; 
( d ) pistil ; (e) section of the calyx tb show the nutlets.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Dahuria, Western Asia to the Himalaya. Introduced in North 
America^ amfrequgnt in dry copses and hedge-banks in 
this country. Flowers July to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from opiya vov> 
from dpog, a mountain, and yavog , joy ; these plants may truly 
be called the joy of the ijilly and romantic places in which 
they grow. Ba uhin considers the Origanum vuZgare as the 
Cwnilla bvhula of Pliny. The common name, Marjoram, is 
thought to be derived from MarjamAe (or Maryamych), the 
Arabic name for this plant. 
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’ ( Properties and Uses. —The dried leaves are very grateful, 
and have been recommended as a substitute for tea. They 
may also be employed like the swetft Marjoram for culinary 
purposes, to give relish to soups, omelets, stuffings, etc. The 
country people use the flowering Hops to dye linen doth 
‘ purple. « The dried plant, Suspended in a cask of beer, is said 
to prevent or correct the acidity of Nljat liquor. According to 
the Swedish experiments, goats and sheep eat it, horses are 
not fond of it, and kine refuse it. 

The leaves and flowering tops have an agreeable aromatic 
smell, resembling that of Wild Thyme, and a warm, pungent 
somewhat acrid taste. Marjoram has tonic, stimulant, and 
carminative properties; hence it has been much lauded in 
asthma, coughs, and various spasmodic affections. It has also 
been considered resolutive, sudorific, diuretic, and emmenagogue. 
Externally it has been particularly recommended in fomenta- 
tion, or applied in little bags to indolent tumours and swelling,, 
and either in fomentation or baths against rheumatism, 
obstructions of the viscera, etc. The infusion, or tea, has been 
much praised in flatulence, headache, and in nervous and 
hysterical complaints. 

The sweet Marjoram, (0. Majorana,) is -well known in 
gardens in this country, being frequently used for culinary as 
well as medicinal purposes. It is specifically distinguished 
from the wild kind, by its roundish, thin, compact spikes, and 
more elliptical leaves, as well as by its general habit: it 
possesses similar properties, and the one may always be*"sub- 
stituted for the other. 
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cxxv. 

ALTHAEA OFFIC 1 NALIS, L. Marsh-Mallow. 

Nat Ord. Malvacxe. 

F. GuiTiVtJYE. (?. Eibibch. 

Description. — Root pe nnial, thick, cylindrical, tapering, 
■whitish, somewhat ligneous, furnished with many strong 
fibres. Stems annual, erect, cylindrical, leafy, and downy, 2 
to 3 feet high, branched towards the top. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, a]jout 2 inches long, broadly ovate, somewhat cor- 
date, with from 3 to 5 angular lobes, plaited, unequally serrate 
at the margin, and with 2 stipules at the base of each footstalk ; 
soft to the touch, being covered with a very dense, velvety, 
stellate pubescence. Flowers nearly sessile, in small panicles, 
t proceeding from the axils of the upper leaves. Calyx double, 
the outer cousists of G to 0 deep segment!}.: inner has five 
broader concave divisions. Petals 5, obco>date, emarginate, 
twice as long as the calyx, unguiculate, of a light roseate 
colour, marked with deeper veins. Filaments numerous, white, 
connected at th$ base into a cylindrical column, free above, 
tipped with reniform 1 -celled anthers. Ovafy consists of 
several carpels disposed in a circle, with a cylindrical style, 
and numerous subulate stigmas. Fruit composed of numerous 
carpels, arranged in a circle round the base of the style, each 
containing a single, reniform, compressed brown seed. (Plate 
XXjCI., fig. 4 : (af the double calyx ; (h) section of corolla and 
stameniferous column ; (c) pistil ; (<l) orbicular depressed fruit, 
from which one of the carpels has been removed; (e) carpel, 
isolated.^ % t 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards, Nor- 
thern Africa, Siberia, Western Asia. Introduced to North 
Am erica. Abundant in many parts of England, especially in 
marshes near the sea-coast. Flowers August and September. 

Etymology. — This plant is in all probability the aXOaia and 
«/3 cctkoc of Dioscorides ; the former, from which the generic 
name is derived, comes from aXOoc, a remedy, in allusion to the 
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eminent medicinal properties of the Mallow. Hence also the 
old names Vismalva, Bismalva, Malvaviscus, etc. The French 
name Guvmauve signifies Viscous Mallow. * 

Properties and Uses . — The root l>f Marsh-mallow is about 
the thickness of the finger, covered Isvith a greyish epidermis, 
white internally f inodoroils, sweetilh and very mucilaginous 
when masticated. It contains mo* ^Jthan half its weignt of 
sweet and viscous mucilage, which *s also found in the other 
parts of the plant, but in much less quantity. The earliest 
medical authorities highly extol the virtues of this plant. 
Dioscorides recommends it in many of the diseases against 
which it is employed in the present day. Pliny*. states, that 
Hippocrates administered the decoction of the root to those 
labouring under loss of blood, asthma, or dysentery, and that 
he also applied it to contusions and lacerations of the muscles, 
nerves, etc. It has been considered emollient, demulcent, 
lubricating, and anodyne, and has consequently been employe?! c 
for allaying heat .and irritation, and to diminish the pain of 
inflamed parts. The infusion or decoction has been specially 
recommended in the first stage of acute phlegmasia, in active 
hemorrhages, pulmonary catarrhs, hoarseness, pleurisy, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, etc. Externally it has been employed in numerous 
affections: inffecoction, as a fomentation for the eyes in acute 
ophthalmia, in external abrasions, and in cutaneous eruptions ; 
as a gargle, in affections of the gums, aphthae, and sons throat. 

Its uses at the present time are as a demulcent" and an 
emollient for poultices. It is much more largely used oli the 
Continent .than in England 
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CXXYI. 

PEUCEDANttM OSTRUTHIUM, Koch. 

Grea| Masterwort. 

Ad/, ULFqL U MBBXiLIFERiE* 

F. IMTEiAtJIRE. G , MEI8TEBWUBZ. 

Description . — Root perennial, - thick, fleshy, knotted, nearly 
tuberous, with long creeping fibres. Stem cylindrical, thick, 
fistulous, striated, erect, nearly simple, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves 
alternate, petiolate, lower ones bitemate, upper less compound ; 
leaflets broad, ovate, lobed, incised, serrate, deep green, with 
large dilated membranous sheaths at the base of the petiole. 
Flowers in large compound plano-concave umbels, without an 
involucre, umbellules with an involucre of several straight 
, sftbidafe leaves, Calyx an obsolete margin. Corolla small, 
whitish, compo <:d 4 5 obcordate, equal petals, incurved at the 
point Stamens 5 r with subulate, erect, white filaments, longer 
than the corolla. Anthers roundish double. Ovary inferior, 
roundish, striated, truncate, surmounted by 2 subulate spread- 
ing styles, and obtuse stigma. Fruit lenticular, compressed, 
girt with a membranous margin, consisting of 2 carpels, or 
inericarps, each with 3 distinct intermediate ridges, lateral 
ones obsolete, containing a single seed, qpmpressed on its inner 
face. (Plate XXXII., fig. 1 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; (b) 
pistil, natural size ; (c) fruit, magnified.} 

distribution.— Central Europe* In moist raefidows and . 
woods in some parts of England, but not frequent, and probably 
only a naturalized plant. Flowers July and August. 

Etymology.-* The ggieric nqrne is derived from mvicrt a 
pine, and Savog, dwarf, on account of the gum-resin afforded by 
some of the species. The former name, Imperatoria , of which 
there are synonyms in nearly all the European languages, 
refers to its imperial aftd Sppcreminent qualities. 

Properties and Uses. — The root is marked with annular 
furrows and ridges, greyish brown externally, white within ; 
on being cut in its recent state it exudes a yellowish white; 
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bitter, acrid milk. It hah a powerful aromatic odour, and a 
pungent, bitter, disagreeable taste ; when masticated it bites 
the tongue, and causes a sensation of \heat in the fauces. 

By the ancients it was consumed stomachic, diuretic, 
diaphoretic, sialogogue, expectorant, aj id emmenagoguo. Fores- 
tus speaks of its efficacy ift hysteriA and Hoffinann had such 
a high opinion of its virtues, that heasaRs it a “ divine remedy” 
in colics and flatulencies ; he also prAses its effects in paralysis, 
apoplexy, suppression of the *tnensos, dropsy, and intermittent 
fevers. Other writers have recommended it for various other 
diseases, and Simon Pauli made an ointment of it with lard, 
which he used in the treatment of sonio cutaneous rffections, as 
ring-worm. 


cxxvn. 

SPIRAEA ULMARIA, L. 

Meadow-Sweet, or Queen of the Meadows. 

Nat. Ord. Rosacbl®. 

F. RxiNB-Diis-PBfis. Q. M a debus!?. 

Description . — Root perennial, cylindrical, with numerous 
fibres, dark brown externally, reddish or yellowish within. 
Stem erect, simple, branched upwards, leafy, angular,' smooth, 
pale green, purplish below, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves alteinate, 
petiolate, interruptedly pinnate ; leaflets opposite, sessile, ovate- 
oblong, acuminate, smooth above, downy beneath, toothed and 
secrated at* the margin; terminal leaflet very large, 3-lobed, 
with roundish acute stipules at the ba^e, joined to the petiole. 
Flowers in large, terminal, compound cymes. Calyx campanu- 
late, 5-defl ; segments ovate, obtuse, concave, reflexed. Corolla 
of 5 obovate, roundish, unguiculate, yellowish white, spreading 
petals. Stamens numerous ; filaments inserted into the caly- 
cine disk. Anthers ovate, obtuse, innate, 2-celled. Ovaries 
about 8 in. number, obovate, obtuse, smooth, and compressed ; 
each terminated by a davate, elongated, reflexed style, and a 
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capitate pendulous stigma. Fruit consists of as muuj carpels 
as there are ovaries, erect, glabrous, twisted, 1-celled, 2-valved, 
few-seeded. (Plate XXXII., fig. 3 : (a) entire flower ; ( b ) 
petal ; (c) calyx and stamens, tlie petals removed ; (d) pistils ; 
(«) carpel.) * j, . . 

Distribution . — Europe ^(Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria,*Iceland. 
In meadows and by tlft Judes of ditches and ponds in this 
Country. Flowers June toLlugtist. 

Etymology . — The generic term has been already explained 
under Dropwort (Sjriraia Filipendula). The specific name, 
from ulmus, an elm, refers to the elm-like shape and appear- 
ance of tht? leaves. It has received the English names of 
Meadow-sweet, Mead-sweet, and Queen of the Meadows, from 
the beauty and fragrance of the blossoms. Some of the foreign 
synonyms signify Goat’s-beard, also alluding to the flowers. 

Properties and Uses . — The roots are very astringent, and 
•have been strongly recommended for tanning leather. Accord- 
ing to Bryant, the Russians prepare a kind of granulated flour 
from these roots, possessing nutritious qualities. Olaffen states 
that the Icelanders obtain a durable black colour from a 
decoction of the whole plant. The scent of the flowers is 
reputed to drive away noxious insects from granaries. The 
foliage is eaten by goats, sheep, and swine ; but refused by 
horses and cows. 

The root has a weak smell, and a styptic, astringent taste ; 
it has been much praised for its efficacy in various kinds 
of feyer and alvjne fluxes. By jSimon Pauli and others, 
a decoction of the root in wine has been strongly recom- 
mended. The infusion is of a reddish colour, and heavy 
odour. The recent flowei-s have a strong fragrant octowr, 
similar tt. that of almonds. Ax. essential oil, possessed of 
peculiar properties, has been obtained from the flowers by 
distillation in water. 

The herbaceous part of the plant has similar properties, but 
in a slighter degree. The 'flowers were reckoned sudorific and 
antispasmodic, and a warm infusion has been given with 
success, . to provoke the appearance of receding or languishing 
eruptive diseases.. The distilled water is said to be a good 
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vehicle for other medicines, and the flowers themselves have 
been used to strew about the room where patients are lying 
with fever, etc. 


cxxvn^ 

MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS, L. Meltlot. 

N<li. 0)d LEGOIISOBiE. 

F. MeLILOT. (i. StEIKKLEE, HoNIGKUEK* 

Description . — Root annual or biennial, slender, elongated, 
slightly branched, and fibrous. Stem erect, firm, branched* 
with wide-spreading blanches, glabrous, somewhat angular, 
2 to 8 feet high. Leaves alternate, ^etiolate, composed of # 3 
obovate-oblong, (jbtuse, remotely serrated leaflets, with 2 small' 
setaceous stipules at the base. Flowers small, yellow, pendent 
on their peduncle, and grouped in a lax, simple, elongated 
unilateral, axillary raceme. Calyx tubular, with 5 unequal 
teeth. Corolla 3 times as long as the calyx ; standard obovate, 
roundish, streaked with brown ; wings, or alse, the length of 
the keel ; carina, or keel, convex at the back, with a linear 
daw. Stamens 10, upper one free ; anthers roundish. Ovary 
linear-ovate, compressed, with a filiform style and a simple 
stigma Legume, or pod, .pendulous, obovate, acute, wripkled, 
at lengthrtblackish, and rather gibbous, 1 to 2-seeded, the. seeds 
unequally cordate. (Plate XXXII., fig. 2 : (a) entire flower, 
magnified ; (b) calyx, stamens, and pistil ; (c) detached petals 
of the corolla ; (e?) pistiL) 

Distribution . — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia ""to India. 
Introduced in North America. Not unfrequent in England 
in fields and hedges. Very rare in Ireland. Flowers June to 
August. ^ 

Etymology . — The generic nameMS derived from fiaXi, honey, 
Xoroc, lotus ; as the plant resembles the lotus, and is much 
frequented by bees. This species does not appear to be the 
McXcXcuroc of Dioscorides, or the Meliloton of Pliny. It is 




4$ed provincially Melilot-trefoil, Kings-dover, and HaJbte- 
dover. # ^ 

, Properties and Uses . — The foliage is relished by most 
animals, and is peculiarly agreeable to horses. It has been 
recommended for cultivat:pn in this country. The Gruyeres < 
cheese of Switzerland owes its flavour to the flowers and , 
seeds of Melilot, whicfi are bruised and mixed with the 
curd before it is pressed, Moldavia the dried plant is put 
among furs, etc., to defend them from insects, whence it is 
called there Mottenkraut. 

The recent plant has aaweet faint odour, and an herbaceous, 
bitterish, disagreeable taste ; when dried, it has a more fragrant 
smell, resembling that of sweet vernal -grass ( Anihoxanthum 
odoratum), or woodruff (Asperida odorata). It yields its 
odorous principle to water, either by simple infusion or distil- 
lation ; and though the distilled water is not very odorous, it 
‘has been observed tliat it increases the perfume of other 
aromatics. Emollient, diuretic, anodyne, and carminative 
properties have been attributed to this plant, and it has been 
commended in dysentery, colic, obstructions of urine, and 
other widely differing affections, but without any just claim to 
regard. Externally, in fomentations and catapfusms, it has 
been more rationally prescribed, as an application to inflam- 
matory tumours and swellings, pleuritic and gouty pains, etc. ; 
and as a lavement in colic. A plaster of ®M elilot has, from the 
time of Galen and Mesue, enjoyed much reputation for dis- 
cussing tumours, et^ Several of the Cpn tinental pharmacopoeias 
include a discntient plaster composed of Melilot, resin, wax, 
and olive oil. The powder of the dried plant is sometimes 
added to plaster of cantharides to modify its effects. 
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CXXIX. 

MERCTTRIALIS PERENNIS, L. 

Perennial . or Doa’^ Mercury/ 

Nat. Ord. Euphobbiacmc. f 

# t 

F. MeBOUBIAXB DBS BOIS. j G. BnfGELKBAOT. 

Description. — Rootstock perennial, creeping, much branched, 
whitish, very fibrous. Stem erect, subcylindrical, brittle, 
simple, generally naked below, very leafy above, thickened 
at the joints, slightly winged, about a foot high. Leaves 
in opposite pairs, on short petioles, with two small stipules 
at the base; they are ovate, acute, serrated, from 2 to 
3 inches long, rough, deep green. Male flowers in slender, 
erect, lax spikes, from the axils of the upper leaves ; perianth 
single, divided into 3 deep, ovate, concave, spreading, yellowish 
green segments. Stamens from 9 to 12, filaments capillary, 
anthers globose, 2-lobed. Female flowers in short axillary spikes, 
nearly twin ; perianth resembles that of the sterile plants ; 
ovary superior, roundish, compressed, bristly, with a furrow 
on each side' supporting two tapering, refleXed styles, slightly 
serrated on their inner side, with acute stigmas. Fruit a 2- 
lobed, 2-celled, globose, scabrous capsule ; each cell containing 
a single globose seed, of a brownish purple colour. (Plate 
XXXII., fig. 4 : (a) spike $f female flowers ; ( b ) entire barren 
flower ; (c) perianth ; (d) pistil ; (e) section- of the capsule, to 
show the seeds ; (/) seed.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa. Common in 
Britain in woods and shady places. Flowers March and April. 

Etymology. — The name is derived from that ol the god 
Mercury, who is said to have discovered the virtues, whatever 
they may be, of this genus. Bohmer supposes that the name is 
a corruption of Muliercuralis, as being useful to women; but 
the Greeks called it epyov iroa, Mercury’s grass. 

Properties and Uses. — According to Bechstein, the root 
affords both a blue and crimson colour, useful in dyeing and 
painting. The foliage is eaten by sheep and goats, but refused 
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by cows and horses. With regard to its poisonous properties, 
Sir Hans Sloane relates that a man, his wife, and tliree 
children, who mistook this plant for co mm on Tfrngliah Mercury 
< [Chenopodium Bonua-Henricun), experienced • its deleterious 
effects. The jvoman first boiled and then Med it with bacon, 
for her own and family’s supper. After they had beeyp. in bed 
about two hours, the children were seized with sickness and 
vomiting, which was followed by drowsiness. The man did 
not wake until three hovajg after his usual time, and during 
the whole of the day, while at his work, he experienced a 
burning heat in Iris face, which he endeavoured to mitigate by 
means of ^yater. The Woman awoke some time after her 
husband, and on getting up was attacked with sickness, which 
continued at intervals for two or three days. One of the 
children slept from the Thursday night on which the poison 
was swallowed, till Monday evening following, and then, 
after a few convulsive starts, expired; endeavours had been 
previously use to awaken her, but in vain. The other two 
children slept for about twenty-four hours, and awoke with 
vomiting and purging, which probably saved their lives. 

The original authors of this work justify the introduction 
of this plant Into the Flora MedAca, in the following 
words : '■ Perennial Mercury has not hitherto been used 
medicinally; but when we look at the number of virulent 
plants subdued to the service of the healing art, we would not 
despair of some benefit being eventually derived even from 
this unpromising species. The only instance that we can find 
of its popular employment is, that In the isle o'" Skye an 
infusion of it is used to produce salivation. We have intro- 
duced it on account of its poisonous properties.” 

The other indigenous species of Mercery is Mercurialis 
annua. It flowers in August, and grows in waste places near 
towns and villages ; but is much less common than the species 
here figured. It is a mucilaginous plant, and was formerly 
much employed in medicine, chiefly in clysters and emollient 
fomentations ; when boiled, it has been eaten as greens, and if 
taken in considerable quantities it proves cathartic. 
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CXXX. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM, L. Meze. 

Nat . Orel . Thymele.®. < 

4 { * 

F . KL£z£e£on, Bois gentil. O . SexdkXjBAST, Kellebhalb. 

Description. — A shrub, 2 to 4ifeet high, with a strong 
branched fibrous root, and f sir 19/ th olive bark. Branches 
few, erect, pliant, covered with a smooth, brownish, ash- 
coloured bark. Leaves alternate, terminal, sessile, tapering, 
lanceolate, glabrous, entire, deciduous, about 2 inches long, 
appearing before the flowers. Flowers sessile, lateral, in clus- 
ters about 3 together, on the upper part of the branches, with 
smooth, ovate, membranous, deciduous bracts at the base. 
Perianth single, inferior, resembling a corolla, light rose-colour, 
seldom white, consisting of a cylindrical tube, covered with 
whitish appressed hairs, and a 4-parted limb, separable into 
2 distinct laminae ; outer coloured, inner herbaceous ^segments, 
ovate, acute, papillose. Stamens 8, in 2 rows, inserted into the 
tube ; 4 upper opposite the segments of the perianth, 4 lower 
alternate with them 5 filaments very short ; anthers oblong, yel- 
low, opening longitudinally. Ovary small, elliptical, globose, 
containing a solitary pendulous ovule ; style very short, sup- 
porting a thin, disciform, downy stigma. Fruit a globose,, 
bright red berry, containing, in the midst of pulp, a single 
globose seed, or nut. (Plate XXXIII., fig. 3 : (a) entire flower ; 
(6) perianth, opened to show the stamens and pistil ; (c) pistil, 
natural size ; (d) the same, magnified ; (e) section of the same, 
to sliow the ovule ; (/) section of the fruit ; (g) nut.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia In copses and 
woods in some parts of England. Perhaps native in the 
south. Flowers January to April. 

Etymology. — The generic name has been given in allusion 
to the nymph Daphne, who was fabjed„ to have been changed 
into a laurel; some of the plants' of this genus having the 
habit of laurels. The specific name is probably of eastern 
origin, as, according to Richardson, the Persians call this plant 
M4dzaryohn. 
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Properties <md Uses .— ^The bark* especially that of the roo.t," 
has been used for making paper, as well as for cordage. From 
the ripe fruit ^a fine red-lake colour has been prepared for 
.painters. Pallas states that the Russian women use the 
berries to rub their cheeks with, thereby producing an inflam- 
matory redness which they consider beautiful; and Falks 
observed the same practice among the Tartar women.* 

Every part of the flant is powerfully acrid and caustic. 
The flowers have a very -yweet'/ragrance, resembling that of 
almond blossoms and violets ; ; iwo or three of them, chewed, 
have merely an herbaceous flavour at first, but in a short time, 
the tip of the tongue is .affected with an acrid burning taste, 
combined with a degree of numbness like that produced by 
aconite ; this sensation soon extends to the throat and fauces, 
and continues for several hours, although not a particle of the 
substance be swallowed. Yauquelin obtained from Daphne 
qipina a crystallizable principle, which he called daphnia , 
* and this prim '.pie was afterwards found by (Jmelin and Baer 
in the Mezereon. Drs. Munro and Russel were the first to 
introduce the Mezereon bark into practice, as a stimulant 
diaphoretic, useful in venereal nodes from thickening of the 
periosteum. Other writers have also recommended it in 
similar diseases, and a decoction has been frequently ad- 
ministered in rheumatic, scrofulous, and cutaneous affections. 

Dr. Withering records having used the root successfully in 
a case of difficulty of swallowing, occasioned by paralysis. He 
directed the patient to chew a thin slice as often as she could 
bear, it, and in gbout a month gbo recovered the power of 
swallowing, although the case was of three years standing. 
The berries of Mezereon, are too v : rulent to be used medici- 
nally, at least in their natural state. Pallas, however, infbrms 
us, that the peasants of •Siberia swallow a* number of them as 
a common purgative. Villars observed the same in Dauphiny, 
and he adds, mothers do not hesitate to give them to their 
children in convulsive cough, in order to produce vomiting. 
Whatever may be the effects of such a dose on the obtuse 
sensibilities of these hardy mountaineers, there could be no 
surer poison to the natives of this country. An ointment 
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•wMta of^be berms is Also employed in the north of Europe, 
ftgfl&ost foul ulcers, chancres, and cancer. 

On the Continent Jthe hark is employed as a # vesicant For 
tins purpose, a. piece of the bark, about an inch square, is, 
soaked in water or vinegar, and then, with an ivy or plantain 
leaf bound over it* applied to the skin. This requires to be re- 
newed night and morning, at first, and subsequently once in 
twenty-four hours, to keep up the discharge ; thus serving for 
what is called a perpetual blister. ^/!s a topic it is also applied 
to the head, to relieve deafness, headache, toothache, and some 
affections of the eyes — chronic ophthalmia, for instance ; and 
has been recommended in coxalgia, chronic rheumatism, and 
various skin diseases. Linneus states that the Swedes apply 
the bark to parts bitten by venomous reptiles and rabid 
animals. According to Pallas, the Russians employ it to allay 
the pain of carious teeth ; when used for this purpose, care 
should be taken not to swallow the saliva, on account of its 
acrimony. “ In English medicine it is never now given, except 
as an ingredient of the compound decoction of sarsaparilla. An 
ethereal extract of the bark has been introduced (1867), as an 
ingredient of a powerful stimulating liniment.” — Pharmaco - 
graphia, p. 487. 

The bulk ‘of the Mezereon bark used in* England is im- 
ported from Germany ; nevertheless, the bark of D. Laureola, 
a plant growing in woods and hedge- sides in several parts of 
England,.is often substituted. 

Linneus compares the poisonous, nature of the berrigs to 
that of mjx vomica. He asserts that six o£ them will kill a 
wolf ; and that he once saw a girl die of excessive vomiting 
and hemoptysis, in consequence of taking twelve of them to 
check an ague. 

The same distinguished author, in his Flora Lapponica, 
says, “I have seen the peasantry in Scania give one of the 
berries to their companions by way of joke. After it has been 
a time ingested, it produces a burning heat in the throat, 
which the sufferer endeavours tb extinguish by copious 
draughts of ale ; but this is like pouring oil upon the fire : 
hence they call the plant Sorbypeppar , and KwUerhdls , i.e. 
cellar-opener.” 
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The berries are reputed to constitute the favourite food, O0f 
various birds, especially of some species of finch. This '‘may 
be accounted. for on the supposition ijiat they eat only the 
pulpy part of tho fruit, which is destitute .of acridity, and 
apparently innocuous. 

i.cxsSa 

POLYGALA VULGARIS, L. Milkwort. 

Nat. Ord. Polygale.®. 

F . Polygala, Laitiek. O . Keeuzblume. 

Description . — Root perennial, somewhat ligneous, branched, 
creeping, fibrous. Stems ascending, sometimes procumbent, 
simple, cylindrical, 4 to 8 inches long. Leaves glabrous, 
scattered, ses lie, linear-lanceolate, subacute, very entire; 
lowermost shorter and broader than the r?"t. Flowers in a 
terminal raceme; usually blue, sometimes purple, rose-coloured, 
or white, with three deciduous bracts at the base of each 
pedicel. Calyz of 5 sepals, 3 of them smaller, 2 of which are 
connected, the 2 inner petaloid, coloured, large, ovate-elliptical, 
marked with green lines, persistent, ultimately yellowish green, 
and serving as a defence to the fruit. Corolla of 3 petals, 
united by their claws with the filaments ; lower one, or keel, 
bifid, beautifully crested. Stamens diadelphous, filaments con- 
nate, below into*a tube, then separating into 2 biddies, each 
with 4 anthers,, which are innate, 1-celled, and opened by a 
pore at the summit. Ovaiy free, ^-celled, with a simple in- 
curved style, and a 2-lobed stigma. .Fruit a compressed; 
cordate, drooping capsule, slightly emarginate at the top, 2- 
celled, 2-valved, enveloped by the persistent calycine wings. 
Seed solitary, pendulous in each cell. (Plate XXXIII., fig. 1 : 
(a) entire flower ; (by corolla ; (c) lower petal or keel united 
•with tho filaments and terminated by a crest ; (d) capsule ; 
( e ) the same, opened to show the seeds.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, *tjiWiria, 
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Western Asia. On heaths, in meadows, and on the borders of 
woods id this country, and is known in several varieties. 
Flowers June to August. , 

Etyrmlogy.^The generic name is derived from woXv, much, 
and yaXu, milk, in allusion to the property assigned to the 
plant of increasing the milk of animals. The iroXvyaXov of 
Dioscorides is supposed to refer to this plant. Dodonaeus calls 
it Jlo8 ambarvalis, “ because/' says Gerard, " it doth especially 
floure in the Crosse or Gangt weejzfe, or Rogation week© ; of 
which floures the maidens which vse in the countries to walke 
the Procession, do make themselves garlands and nosegaies ; in 
English wee may call it Crosse-floure, or Procession-floure, 
Gang-floure, Rogation-floure, and Milkwort/' 

Properties ami Uses . — This plant has been recommended 
for cultivation as affording a useful food for cattle. According 
to the Swedish experiments, it is eaten by cows, sheep, and 
goats, but is refused by swine. The dried herb is said to afford* 
a pleasant flavour when infused in the manner of tea. 

Milkwort is destitute of odour; but its taste is bitter, 
remaining a long time in the mouth. These properties appear 
most developed in the bark of the root, which is of a yellowish 
ash colour externally, and white within ; and its bitterness is 
accompanied with somewhat of an acrid and aromatic flavour. 
The properties of this plant are stated to be expectorant and 
tonic, and at the same time purgative. Gesner affirms that 
an infusion of the herb in wine for twenty-four hours, is a 
safe and effectual purgative^ as he himself experienced, yan 
Swieten agd Collin attributed to it great efficacy in various 
inflammatory diseases of the chest. Sir. J. E. Smith says, “ An 
infusion of the herb taken in a morning fasting, promotes 
expectoration, and is good for a catarrhous cough. I tried it 
at Montpellier, by the advice of Professor Gouan, with success, . 
and have since known it useful.” It has been used in powder, 
infusion, or decoction. 
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CXXXH. 

MENTHA PIPERITA, Huds. Peppermint. 

Nat . Ord . Lablat.®. 

F. Mexthe poiyb^e. G. Pfbffebmixze. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, creeping, furnished with 
numerous small fibres. Sterns 'about 2 feet high, numerous, 
ascending, branched, quadrangular, channelled, purplish, 
sprinkled with recurved hairs. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
ovate-lanc§olate, acute, rounded at the base, strongly serrated, 
smooth, deep green above, slightly hairy, and marked with 
whitish or purplish veins beneath. Flowers small, peduncu- 
late, in axillary clustered cymes, forming an interrupted, cylin- 
drical, obtuse, terminal spike, with two small lanceolate, 
acuminate, ciliated bracts at the base of the cymes, and very 
small subulab ones at the base of the pedicels. Calyx tubular, 
striated, glabrous at the base, with a 5-toothed purplish, cili- 
ated limb, studded with pellucid glandular dots. Tube of the 
corolla whitish, a little longer than the calyx ; limb 4-cleft, 
purplish ; segments ovate, oblong, spreading, uppermost broader, 
emarginate. Stamens didynamous, concealed in the corolline 
tube, with short setaceous filaments, and ovate-cordate purplish 
anthers (often destitute of pollen). Ovary 4-parted, seated on 
a fleshy disk; style filiform, longer tfian the corolla; stigma 
bifid. Fruit, which is seldom perfe cted, the plant being in- 
creased chiefly l*y the root, consists of t small nut 7 eta enclosed 
in the persistent calyx, each containing a single erect seed. 
(Plate XXXIII., fig. 2 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; ( b ) corolla, 
opened to show; the stamens ; f ) pistil) t 

Distribution. — Europe. Introduced in the Northern United 
States. In damp places in some parts of Great Britain. 
Cultivated largely in England, France, Germany, and North 
America. Flowers A*ugust and September. 

Cultivation. — Peppermint has been grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Mitcham since about the year 1750 ; and at the end of 
last century about 100 acres were under cultivation ; 500 acres 
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were so cultivated in 1850; while, in 1864, there were only 
219 acres. The increased value of land, and the competition of 
foreign oil have caused this diminution. Peppermint is also 
grown in other parts of England, as near Wisbeach, Market 
Deeping, and Hitchin. “ The fields of Peppermint at Mitcham 
*are level, with a rich, friable soil, well manured, and naturally 
retentive of moisture. The ground is kept free from weeds, 'and 
in other respects is carefully tilled. The crop is cut in August, 
and the herb is usually allowed to dry on the ground before it 
is consigned to the stills. These are of large size, holding 1000 
to 2000 gallons, and heated by coal. Each still is furnished 
with a condensing worm of the usual character, which passes 
out into a small iron cage secured by a padlock, in which 
stands the oil separator. The distillation is conducted at the 
lowest possible temperature. The water that comes over with 
the oil is not distilled with another lot of herbs, but is for 
the most part allowed to run away, a very little only being 
reserved as a perquisite of the workman. The produce is very 
variable.” — Pha'rmacographia, p., 435. 

Two varieties of Peppermint are cultivated at Mitcham, 
known respectively as the Black and White Mints. The 
former has purple, and the latter green stems. The black is 
cultivated to a larger extent than the white, on account of 
its furnishing more oil ; though the oil of the white is of a 
superior quality, and fetches a higher price. . 

Peppermint is grown on a much lar ger scale in America 
than anywhere else, but the oil varies greatly in quality, 
and consequently in value. Mitcham oil fetches a much higher 
price than any other. The Peppermint has of late been in- 
troduced for cultivation in Southern Tndia 

Etymology . — According to Ovid, the name Mentha is de- 
rived from Minifies, the daughter of Cocytus, who was changed 
into a plant of this kind by Proserpina in a fit of jealousy. 
The term fuvdrt frequently occurs in -the writings of Hip- 
pocrates, and ijSvcxxjuoc (from sweet; ovgog, odour) in 

those 'of Dioscorides, but to what specios they refer is un- 
certain. Pliny designates it Menta. 

Properties and Uses . — Dioscorides relates that Mint (pro- 
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bably Spear Mint or Mentha viridis) hinders the coagulation 
of milk, and prevents its being made into cheese ; more recent 
authorities hive stated the same fact, hnd Linneus mentions, 
that dairy-maids frequently complain that much less than the 
usual quantity of cheese is obtained from the milk of cows 
wh^ch, after harvest, are allowed* to feed on the Com Mint' 
(M. arvemis), but they ascribe the effect to enchantment. 
Lewis observes, that milk in which the leaves of Mint are 
macerated, curdles much lus§ quickly than pure milk. 

The essential oil of this plant, for the sake of its aromatic 
fragrance, is used by perfumers, and is employed in various 
ways by confectioners, especially to form lozenges. 

Peppermint has a strong, spirituous, camphor-like odour, 
and a pungent, aromatic, bitterish taste, producing at first an 
impression of warmth in the mouth, which is immediately 
^followed by a diffusive sensation of coldness. Some very 
apocryphal q”alities were attributed by the ancients to Mint. 
Observing that the plant hindered the c agulation of milk, 
by a false induction they concluded that it roust necessarily 
attenuate the humours, and impart an undue fluidity to the 
blood; hence it was esteemed antiaphrodisiac, capable of 
producing sterility, and efficacious in dissipating coagulated 
milk in the female breast. In more recent times it has been 
recommended in asthma, hysteria, flatulency, etc. At the 
present time Peppermint water is considered stimulant, and 
is often used as an adjunct with other medicines. The essential 
oif is largely used for flavourihg sweetmeats, confectionery, 
axfd cordials. * It is also a common domestic-remedy for 
flatulence, faintness, nausea, etc., and it has likewise been 
used in the composition of liniments for application Ip parts 
affected with rheumatism. • 

Spear Mint ( Mentha mridis) has very similar properties to 
the foregoing, but it is less pungent, and to some patients more 
grateful. It invigorates the stomach, relieves pain and. eoKc 
arising from spasm* and allays sickness and vomiting pro- 
ceeding from the same cause. 
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cxxxni. 

VlSCUM ALBUM, L. Mistletoe. 

, Nat . Ord . Lobanthacxe. 

* « 

F . Got, Gui db chAnb. < j [. Mistel. 

Description. — A parasitical plant, with a root firmly 
attached to the wood of the tree-'6n which it grows. Stem 
firm, succulent, bright yellowish green, 1 to 2 feet high, divided 
into numerous dichotomous branches.. Leaves opposite, per- 
sistent, obovate-lanceolate, obtuse, coriaceous, thick, with paral- 
lel ribs, quite entire, light green. Flowers dioecious, in sessile 
axillary heads, of about 5 flowers. Male flpwors have an obso- 
lete calyx, a corolla of 4 ovate petals united at the base, each 
bearing a single compressed sessile anther with many cells c 
opening by pores : female flowers very small ; calyx forming 
an obscure margin - corolla of 4 ovate equal deciduous petals 
united at the base ; ovary inferior, crowned by the border 
of the calyx ; stigma sessile, obtuse. Fruit a smooth, whitish, 
succulent, globose berry, containing a solitary, cordate, com- 
pressed seed. Seed has sometimes 2, occasionally 3 embryos. 
(Plate XXXIV., fig. 2 : (a) head of male flowers ; (b) head of 
female flowers ; (e) female flower, detached ; (d) seed, denuded 
of its integument.) • 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Asia Parasitic chiefly 
on apple trees, hence it is most frequent in Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire, and the south of England, ft is also fouhd 
upon the hawthorn, service, pear tree, lime tree, walnut^ 
willows and rarely upon the oak. Flowers March to May, 
and berries ripen in Ofetober. 

Etymology and History. — Viscum is derived from the 
Greek t£oe, and that from the Celtic gwid, the shrub, par 
excellence, so called because of the superstitious veneration 
with which it was regarded by the ancients. Prior says 
Mistletoe, or in Anglo-Saxon, Mistiltan, is derived from mistl, 
different, and tan, twig, being so unlike the tree it grows upon. 

The Mistletoe was an object of the most superstitious 
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regard among our Saxon ancestors. When growing on the 
oak it was considered the peculiar gift of the gods, and 'was 
gathered by the Druidical priest himself, clothed in a white 
robe, and armed with a golden sickle. This ceremony was 
performed annually, and was accompanied with the sacrifice of 
two white bulls and a repast under the oak ; hymns jgre re then 
sung in honour of the. divinity, and prayers were offered for 
a blessing on their solemnities. At the commencement of the 
new year, the plant was distributed among the people as a 
sacred relic, and was deemed* a panacea against every disease, 
and a remedy for poisons. 

The Mistletoe becomes attached to the nourishing plant 
by sending its roots into the new wood just beneath the bark, 
where the descending sap is most abundant and of richer 
quality. The roots are projected inwards in the direction of the 
medullary rays, so that the cellular systems of the two plants 
Come in contact though no direct communication between the 
vessels takes place. The woody systems of t 1 ■ o two plants grow 
and increase together; the parasite, however, by causing an 
undue flow of sap, or by preventing a proper flow in the stock, 
eventually causes its death and consequently its own destruc- 
tion. An excellent paper on the growth of t|j,e Mistletoe, by 
Dr. Harley, will be found in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, vol. xxiv., p. 175. Aristotle, and others of the ancients, 
imagined that the seed would not grow unless it passed 
through the intestines of a bird. 

^Properties and Uses. — The berries were esteemed poi- 
sonous : Shakspgare probably allude: < to this opinwm when he 
calls it baleful Misseltoe : — 


“ A barren and detested v; lc you see it is ; 

The trees, thotgh summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercomc with moss and baleful Misseltoe.” 


Yet .the berries arc greedily devoured in the winter months 
by thrushes, field-fares, wood-pigeons, and other birds. Sheep 
are fond of the foliage, and it is even said to preserve the^p, 
from the rot Moreover, Bock states that poor persons have, 
in times of scarcity, collected and dried the branches and leaves 
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of' Mistletoe, then pulverized end mixed them with rye-flour, 
and 'thus obtained a kind of bread which was by no means 
unwholesome- The leaves and tops, when recently gathered, 
are nearly inodorous, with a subviscid, somewhat austere taste 
when masticated. Hippocrates, Dioscorides and <Galen highly 
" extol the virtues bf Mistletoe, or at least the glue obtained 
from it, as an external remedy ; but neither of them mentions 
its internal employment except Hippocrates, who recommends 
it in diseases of the spleen. At the commencement of the 
14th century we find the Mistletoe of the oak spoken of in 
Gordon’s LUium Medicinal as a remedy for epilepsy. At this 
period it was not only taken as a medicine, but hung round 
the neck as an amulet against poison, witchcraft, and posses- 
sion of the devil. Superior efficacy was for many ages attri- 
buted to it when obtained from the oak — an opinion doubtless 
originating in the high value attached to it as a sacred plant 
in the days of Druidical superstition. Matthiolus and Para- 
celsus also laud itg, effects in epilepsy, and Kolderer, Cartheuser, 
Colbatch, Loseke, Van Swieten, etc., state that they found it 
beneficial, not only in this redoubtable disease, but h 
convulsive affections. Other writers record its uses in 1 
nervous affections, also in dysentery, and exl 
nt and emollient. 


CXXXTV. 

ARTEMISIA VULGARIS, L. Mitgwort. 

Nat. Ord. Composit,®. 

F. Abmoisb, Hebbe db la Sautte Jean. °0. Bexfus'/. 

Description . — Root about the thickness of the finger, peren- 
nial, creeping, ligneous, furnished with numerous strong fibres. 
Stem nearly herbaceous, erect, cylindrical* channelled, branched, 
jfeeddish, sometimes covered with whitish pubescence, 3 or more 
ieet high, Leaves alternate, pinnatifid, incised j deep green 
above, white and cottony beneath ; upper much less divided, 
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with nearly linear segments. Flowers in axillary* racemose 
spikes ; each flower ovate, sessile, composed of several small 
pale purplish florets seated on a naked receptacle. Involucre 
of a few narrow, imbricated, woolly scales. • Florets of the 
circumference* female, subulate, bifid at the limb, about 5 in 
number ; those of the centre, or disk, hernfaphrodii^, with a 
filifcJrm tube and 5-cleJJJ> limb ; segments acute and revolute. 
Stamens 5; filaments setaceous; anthers cylindrical, united 
into a tube. Ovary ovate, obtuse, glabrous, surmounted with 
a setaceous style passing tLritugh the tube of the anthers (in 
the perfect florets), tipped with a bifid revolute stigma. Fruit 
an obovate. pericarp, or'achene, destitute of pappus. (Plate 
XXXIII., fig. 4: (a) flowerhead composed of several small 
florets ; (6) female floret ; (c) hermaphrodite floret.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Hi malaya. Common in waste places, 
hedgerows, etc., in Britain. Flowers July to September. 

Etynwloyy . — The name Artemisia is said by Pliny to be 
derived from Artemisin , wife of Mausolus, King of Caria, who 
first discovered the virtues of this plant, or from Artemis, the 
Diana of the Greeks. Parkinson thinks that it ought to be 
called Maidenwoi t ; and this would certainly be^in accordance 
with its original designation, ttu pdemc;. In Germany, Holland, 
and some other countries, it has received the name of St. 
John's plant, because on the eve of St. John’s day it is accus- 
tomed to be gathered with certain superstitious observances, 
ancUihe possessor of it is thought to be secure from appari- 
tion#, diseases, and misfortunes. ^Tlie ‘coals” fou*ul at the 
root of this plant on St. John’s day, either taken internally 
or worn round the neck as an amulet, have been regarded by 
the credulous as very efficacious against epilepsy. These coals 
are portions of old and cfead roots. 

Properties and Uses . — In some countries Mugwort is used 
for culinary purposes. According to Swedish experiments, it 
is disliked by animals* in general, but Dr. Anderson remarks 
that sheep devour it with great avidity, especially the roots. * 
The flesh of poultry, particularly of geese, is said to be rendered 
more tender and savoury by being stuffed with this herb. 
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• The odour of the recent plant, especially of the flowering 
topfc, when rubbed, is fragrant and aromatic ; and the taste 
herbaceous, slightly • bitter, sweetish, and tejiacious. This 
plant was very frequently employed by the ancients, par- 
ticularly in affections of .the uterus. By Hippocrates it is 
recommended for' expelling the secundines, etc. ; and by Dios- 
corides for accelerating parturition. f Galen commends fomen- 
tations, and Pliny the vapour of the plant in decoction for 
similar purposes. A decoctibn is used by poor persons as a 
remedy for intermittent fevers/ The dried leaves, bruised in 
a mortar, and rubbed between the hands until the downy part 
is separated from the woody fibre, and rolled into^ little cones, 
is a good substitute for the Chinese moxa, and is much used in 
Japan and Cochin-China, according to Eoempfer, in affections 
of the joints. The part is first moistened and then a cone of 
the moxa is applied, which is set on fire at the apex and 
gradually bums down to the skin, producing a dark-coloured 
spot ; by repeating the process an eschar is formed, and this 
on separation leaves an ulcer, which may be kept open or 
healed as circumstances may require. Various other plants 
have been employed for this purpose. An infusion of the 
flowering tops is by some considered tonic, and externally the 
plant has been used in fomentations. 


‘CXXXV. 

MORTJS NIGRA, L. Mulberry-Tree. 

Nat . Ord . MoBACE.fi, 

F. Mubieb. G. Maulbsebbatjm/ 

Description . — A much-branched tree, seldom more than 30 
feet high, covered with a rough brownish grey bark. Leaves 
numerous, on short footstalks, cordate, somewhat ovate, 
serrated, veined, 3 to 4 inches long, nearly as broad, deep 
green, and rough with minute tubercles above, paler and 
villous beneath. Flowers in ovate, drooping catkins, sterile 
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ones longer and more slender, each male flower composed 
of 4 caducous, ovate, erect sepals, enclosing 4 filaments with 
simple anthers; female flowers of 4 sepals, permanent, ulti- 
mately becoming fleshy. Ovary roundish, with a short style 
and 2 linear-subulate, hirsute, erect stigmas. Fruit (called a 
berry) consists of several acini , or 'small dark purpl# berries, 
formed by the development of the calycine leaves over the 
matured ovaries, closely imbricated on a fleshy cylindrical 
receptacle; each of which^is obovate, compressed, obtuse, 
tipped with the remains of the style, and contains, in the 
midst of its succulent lobes, a single triangular-ovate, com- 
pressed, one-sccded nut. (Plate XXXIV., fig. 3 : (a) male 
floret previous to the expansion of the anthers ; ( b ) male floret, 
expanded ; (c) female floret.) 

Distribution . — Northern Asia Minor, Armenia, Southern 
Caucasia. Introduced into Italy, and thence into England, 
vfliere it has bei i cultivated since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and is now quite common. Flow?: s in June, and 
the fruit ripens in September. 

Etymology . — The generic name, Morus, is derived from the 
Greek popea, and that from the Celtic mor, signifying black. 
The ancients fabled that the fruit of the Midberry, which 
before was white, changed to a deep red on absorbing the 
blood of Pyramus and Thisbe, self-slain beneath its shade. 

Properties and Uses . — The wood of the Mulberry is of slow 
growth, but close-grained, tolerably hard, very durable under 
and may be applied to a variety of uses in turn uy and 
carving. The imfer bark is tough and fibrous, ancTTias been 
made into baskets, mats, cordage, ropes, and brown paper. 
The fruit yields, by fermentation, a pleasant wine, whicii is 
sometimes, particularly i®L Devonshire, misfed with cider, and 
forms what is called Mulberry-cider, which possesses a veiy 
pleasant taste, and a deep red colour, similar to that of port 
wine. The leaves of this tree, however, are the most important, 
as furnishing food for* silk -worms. Hence it is extensively 
cultivated in the East, as ■well as in Italy and the south of 
France. Attempts have been made in England to naturalize 
the silk-worm, but without success. James I. endeavoured 
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to establish a silk manufactory here, but the project after & 
time waS given up. Some of the fine specimens of ! this tree 
in the old gardens near London, are said to have been planted 
at -that period. * The bark has rather a heavy odour, and an 
austere, bitter, subsaline taste. The fruit is inodorous, has a 
pleasant (acidulous taste, arid contains a large quantity of deep 
crimson red juice. All the old authom agree in attributing a 
laxative property to the ripe fruit of the Mulberry. The 
syrup has been used as a detergent, and applied to thrush in 
the mouth, or added to gargles for sore throats. The bark of 
the root is of an acrid bitter taste, and cathartic, and it has 
been commended as a cure for intestinal worms. 


CXXXVI. 

VERBASCJJM TEAPSUS, L. Gkeat Mullein. 

Nat. Ord. ScBoratmAEiNE.®. 

F. Bouillon beano, Heebe de Saint Fiacbe. G . Woblkraut. 

Description . — Root biennial, fusiform, whitish, somewhat 
ligneous, sending off occasional rootlets. Stem erect, simple, 
firm, straight, cylindrical, leafy, angular, winged, covered with 
a thick greyish pubescence, 3 to 5 feet high. Radical leaves 
very large, spreading, on short petioles ; ca ulin e oneB decurrent, 
sessile, gradually decreasing in size ; the whole alternate, t>r?te 
or oblong, attenuate at the base, crenulatb at the margin, 
wrinkled above, very thick, covered on both sides with dense, 
whitish, branched, intricate, woolly hairs. Flowers form a 
terminal, long, cylindrical, dense, spjke-like. raceme. / Calyx 
with 5 deep, ovate, acute divisions, with lanceolate bracts at 
the base. Corolla large, rotate, or somewhat funnel-shaped, 
golden yellow, rarely white, consisting of a short thick tube 
and a 5-parted limb. Segments obof ate, obtuse, somewhat 
unequal Stamens 5, inserted into the tube, shorter than the 
limb, the 3 upper filaments shorter, nearly erect, hairy, the 2 
lower longer, glabrous ; anther’s oblong, 2-lobed, orange coloured. 
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Ovary roundish, tomentose, obtuse; style filiform; stigiha 
davate. Fruit an ovoid capsule, surrounded by the calyx, 
•with 2 cells and 2 valves opening at thd summit and contain- 
ing numerous small angular seeds. (Plate XXXIV., fig. 1 : (a) 
calyx and pistil ; (b) corolla, opened ; (c) pistil ; (d) capsule ; 
(e) transverse section of the capsule ; (/) seed, magnified.) 

2 Yistribution. — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, Himalaya. 
Introduced in North America. On banks and waste dry places 
in Britain. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology. — This plant iS most probably the ^Aojtto? of 
Dioscorides, so called from <j>\o£, tpXoyoc, a flame, because the 
stems 'hava been used for torches; hence, perhaps, one of the 
English synonyms, High Taper. Verbaseum is an alteration of 
barbascum, from barba, a beard, on account of the woolly hairs 
with which the plant is covered. The English term, Mullein, 
seems to be derived from the French Mollenc, and that from 
ittoelleux, soft, ii. allusion to the texture of the leaves. It has 
also been called provincially Ladies’ Foxglove, Rare’s-beard, 
and Cow’s Lungwort. 

Properties and Uses. — Linneus states that this plant is 
never eaten by cattle. It is given medicinally in the pulmonary 
diseases of cows ; hence the name Cow’s Lungwort. Bechstein 
affirms that the roots reduced to powder and mixed with malt- 
meal. speedily fatten poultry. The whole plant, tied up in 
bundles, is used in German granaries to, prevent the depreda- 
tions of mice, for which purpose it is said to be very effectual. 
Tbr stalks covered -with pitch haVe been used as flambeaux. 
The * flowers affci d a delicate, though not durable - $ ellow to 
wool and cotton ; an infusion of them was used by thv; Roman 
ladies to tinge their tresses of the golden hue once so (aiysh 
admired in Italy. Boc^one mentions thast the seeds, thrown 
into a fish-pond, stupefy the fish, so that they may be taken 
with the hand. The down which covers the leaves. and stem 
may be used as tinder or moxa. 

The physical qualities t>f Mullein are rather feeble. The 
leaves have a weak, subnarcotic, rather unpleasant odour, and 
an herbaceous, bitterish taste. The recent flowers have a 
similar odour, but when dried they are more pleasant, and 
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tKeir odour is compared by Bejgius to that of the Florentine 
Iris ; their taste is agreeable, sweetish, and mucilaginous. The 
leaves and flowers of*the Mullein are anodyne* and emollient, 
and considerable praise has been granted to them both, as 
an internal as well as an external remedial agent. The chief 
uses to fvhich Mullein ha& been put has been for pulmonary 
affections, and in diarrhoea. The leaves are not unfrequently 
used by the peasantry, boiled with lard, and made into an 
ointment for dressing wounds. An infusion of the flowers 
has been used in hooping and convulsive coughs in children, 
as well as in colic, spasmodic diseases, hemorrhages, internal 
ulcers, etc. A conserve of the flowers, or a water distilled 
from them, is used on the Continent as an application to ring- 
worm and other cutaneous diseases, to allay the irritation. 
Externally, fomentations or poultices, made from the leaves or 
flowers beaten up with linseed meal, have been considered 
excellent applications to bums, scalds, boils, etc. 


cxxxvn. 

SINAPIS NIGRA, L. Black Mustard. 

Nat. Ord. CBUCiFEUiE. 

F. Moutabde Nont. G. Sohwabzeb Sent. 

Description . — Root annual, small, whitish, descending, “w 
numerous capillary fibres. Stem erect, cylindrical, somewhat 
hairy, branched, 3 to 4 feet high. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
dark green ; lower ones lyrate, with obtuse, unequally toothed 
lobes ; uppermost lihear-lanceolate, smooth, entire, and hanging 
down. Flowers yellow, small, in a long terminal raceme, on 
short peduncles. Calyx of 4 oblong, straight, spreading sepals. 
Corolla cruciform ; petals obovate, rounded, spreading, with 
short erect daws. Stamens tetradjjrnanlous, with simple erect 
filaments, glandular at the base, and supporting oblong anthers. 
Ovary cylindrical, with a small short style and capitate stigma. 
Pods small, nearly smooth, obtusely quadrangular, appressed to 
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the stem, and terminated by a very short beak, or rather 
by the persistent style and stigma. Seeds, nearly globose, 
numerous, shining, dark brown, arranged in a single series. 
(Plate XXXIV., fig. 4: (a) entire flower, slightly magnified; 
(6) calyx, stamens, and pistil ; (c) pistil ; (d) silique, or pod, 
opened to show the disposition of the seeds.)* 

! Distribution . — Eurqpe, Northern Africa, Western Asia to 
the Himalaya. Introduced in the United States. In hedges 
and waste places in England ; rare in Scotland. Flowers June 
to September. * 

Etymology . — The terra Sinapis is derived from the Greek 
vivam (irapQ, rov crtveaQai* rove wwag), from its pungency affect- 
ing the eyes. Thdis states that the origin of the word may be 
traced to the Celtic nap, a general name for plants of the rape 
kind. The plant is now generally placed in the genus Brasswa. 
Mustard is said to be an abbreviation of mustw m ardens, hot 
fliust ; the swe< j must of new wine being formerly an ingredient 
in preparing mustard for dietetic purposes. 

Cultivation . — This plant was formerly cultivated to a great 
extent in Durham. At the present time it is grown in England 
only on the richest alluvial soils, and chiefly in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire. It is sown in March and April, an^l affords a crop 
of ripe seed in July and August, when it is stacked and 
threshed like other grain. In common with other cruciferous 
plants it is exhausting to the soil. ^The well-known salad 
v^alled Mustard is commonly raised from S. alba, but it may 
be procured from S. nigra; and the tender leases of the 
latter are sometimes used as greens early in the White 

Mustard is grown largely as an agricultural crop in Essex 
and Cambridgeshire. ^ 

Properties ajid Uses . — The seeds in their entire state are 
nearly inodorous, but when bruised they have a pungent, 
penetrating odour, and a warm, bitterish, acrimonious taste. 
Mustard is universally allowed to be stimulant, diuretic, 
emetic, and rubefacient. * It is found to promote appetite* 
assist digestion, attenuate juices, and by stimulating the fibres, 
to prove a general remedy in paralytic, chronic rheumatic, and 
arthritic affections. 
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• Flour of Mustard, both of t£e black and white kinds, is 
extensively used for poultices as a powerful external stimulant, 
and also as a condiment. The essential oil, combined with 
spirit of wine, is sometimes prescribed as a liniment 


cxxxvin. 

URTICA DIOICA, L„ Common Nettle. 

Nat . Ord . Uetice^. 

F . Oetie. Q . Nessel.- 

* 

Description . — Root perennial, creeping, ligneous, fibrous. 
Stems erect, somewhat branched, quadrangular, hispid with 
rigid articulated pungent hairs, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, ovate-acuminate, cordate at the base, deeply 
serrated, rugose, dull dark green above, paler beneath, hispid 
on both sides, with 2 small, opposite, concave, reflected stipules 
at the base of the petiole. Flowers in long, pendent, some- 
what branched clusters, frequently 2 from the axil of each leaf, 
male and female on separate plants (dioecious), seldom monoe- 
cious. Male flowers have a perianth of 4 ovate, obtuse, concave, 
spreading segments, and 4 setaceous filaments tipped with 
ovate-gibbous, 2-celled anthers. Female flowers consist of a 
perianth of 2 ovate, obtuse, pilose leaves, and a superior, ovate, 
glabrous ovaiy, terminated ' by a sessile, downy, spreading 
stigma. Fault an ovate, compressed, polished nut, containing 
a single seed, and enveloped by the persistent perianth. • (Plate 
XX3£V., fig. 1 : (a) male flower of the natural size ; (6) female 
flower ; (c) male flower, magnified ; (d) anthej, magnified ; (e) 
female flower, magnified ; (/) ripe fruit ; (g) the same divested 
of the calyx.) 

Distribution . — Northern temperate regions (Arctic), South 
Africa, Andes, Australia. In this country the Nettle is well 
known as one of the most common plants in waste places, and 
under walls and hedge-banks. Flowers June to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from uro, to 
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bum, in allusion to its stinging property. The common name 
has a similar meaning, being merely an alteration of needle, 
in Anglo-Saxon needl, obviously referrihg to the needle-like 
stings of the plant. 

Properties and Uses . — The tops of the common Nettle arc 
boiled and eaten in many places as greens : Andrew F^irservice 
in Scott’s “ Rob Roy,” is made to say : — “ Nae doubt I should 
understand my ain trade of horticulture, seeing I was bred ir 
the parish of Dreep-daily near tllasco, where they raise lang 
kail under glass, and force tko early nettles for their spring 
kail.” They are said to be not only nutritive, but slightly 
aperient; tjiey are boiled along with oatmeal in the Hebrides. 
In the Western Islands of Scotland a rennet is prepared, by 
adding a quart of salt to three pints of a strong decoction of 
Nettles ; a table-spoonful of which is said to be sufficient to 
coagulate a quart, of milk. The fresh he^b, boiled and reduced 
i v a paste, is ised for feeding poultry, and in some places 
young turkeys are fed almost exclusively^ ^pon it. When 
recent, it is refused by horses, cows, goats, sheep, and swine, 
but is eagerly devoured by the ass. When dry it affords an 
excellent forage for cattle, and is reputed to increase the milk 
of cows, and to be a preservative against the ^contagious dis- 
temper affecting homed cattle. Murray, after Hagstrom, states 
that the Nettle, planted in tine neighbourhood of bee-hives, 
drives away frogs, which are said to be inimical to the 
^warming of those insects ; and that a frog plunged into a vessel 
containing a decoction of this plant is soon destroy ed. The 
filamentous pari* of the stems, dressed in a simik*, fanner to 
flax and hemp, may be made into a kind of coarse cloth or 
canvas. The Kamschatdales, ard other inhabitants of the 
North, have employed the stalks for a* long period in the 
manufacture of cordage, cloth, and lines which they u3e for 
fishing. Paper has also been made from the rind, as well as 
from the woody substance of the stalk. The seeds on expres- 
sion yield an oil, which may be used for burning in lamps. 
The roots boiled with alum will dye yam of a yellow colour. 

The recent plant is almost destitute of* odour, and has a 
weak, bitterish, herbaceous taste. It is reputed to be slightly 
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astringent and styptic, and th^ expressed juice slightly in- 
spissated, has a strong subsaline taste. 

The Nettle has long been celebrated in different diseases, 
either to excite the skin locally, or to affect the nervous system 
generally. Internally, in infusion or decoction, the herb has 
been emjj^oyed in 'consumption, spitting of blood, and uterine 
hemorrhage. The root and seeds we^e esteemed by Ray in 
pulmonary diseases ; and a decoction of them in milk is a 
common remedy in Germany for intestinal worms. Externally, 
urticaiion, or flogging with Nettles, has been beneficially used 
in chronic rheumatism, and loss of muscular power or sensi- 
bility. The braised herb or juice, applied to the nostrils, is said 
to suspend bleeding from the nose ; and by the peasants of our 
own country, the leaves are not infrequently placed on the 
roof of the mouth with the same intent. Lastly, made into a 
poultice, they gently stimulate gangrenous and malignant 
ulcers, and infused in water, make an excellent gargle fot 
relaxation of the palate and uvula 


CXXXIX. 

ATROPA BELLADONNA, L. 

Deadly Nightshade, or Dwale. 

Nat. Ord. SoLANEiE. 

« 

F. Belladon^. G. Tollkibsche. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, thick, creeping, branched, 
fleshy yellowish. Stems herbaceous, cylindrical, erect, pubes- 
cent, dichotomously branched, often tinged w,ith purple, 3 or 
more feet high. Leaves shortly petiolate, in opposite pairs of 
unequal size, some very large, ovate, somewhat elliptical, acute, 
smooth and soft, veiny, lurid green. Flowers solitary, axillary, 
drooping, supported on a round viscid^ peduncle about the 
same length as the flower. Calyx deeply divided into 5 ovate, 
acuminate, persistent, viscous segments. Corolla campanulate, 
pubescent, lurid glossy purple externally ; tube short, whitish. 
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somewhat ventricosc ; limb diy* led into 5 equal, ovate, acumi- 
nate, somewhat recurved segments. Stamens 5, about as ‘long 
as the corolla, ^filaments inserted into thfe tube, incurved at the 
summit, pubescent below; anthers roundish; ovate, 2-lobed. 
Ovary superior, spheroidal, with a groove on each side, and a 
nectariferous gland at the base, supporting a sirnplg declined 
style, at first shorter th*^ ultimately as long as the corolla, 
terminated by a capitate greenish stigma. Fruit a black 
glossy berry, about the size of a small cherry, subtended by 
the persistent calyx, 2-celled, containing several reniform seeds 
attached to a placenta, and surrounded by pulp. (Plate XXXV., 
fig. 2“ (a) .corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (b~) pistil ; (c) 
transverse section of the berry ; (d) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark southwards. Northern 
Africa. Introduced in North America. In this country it 
is often met with near the ruins of ancient buildings. From 
lue fact of its being found abundantly nes 1 ' the ruins of 
Furness Abbey, this particular locality has been called the 
Vale of Nightshade. In some parts of England and France, 
as well as in North America, the plant is cultivated for 
medicinal use. Flowers June to August : ripens its berries 
in September. e 

Etymology . — The name of the genus has been very appo- 
sitely bestowed in honour of Atropos, one of the Fates, whose 
office i(? is t - cut the thread of human Jifc. The specific name 
L borrowed from its Italian appellat : on, Belladonna, signifying 
, bcautifid lady, from the use ma’de of it by the la<. ies as a 
cosmetic. The told names Lethale, Maniacum, an J?uriosum 
allude to the madness and delirium occasioned by the plant 
when it is taken in an over-dose Dioscorides calls it <rr/jp^yoc 
[mviko and some writers consider it the ‘Mandragora of Theo- 
phrastus. Its English name, Dwale, is derived from the old 
provincial word d/waul ( ilwaelen , Dutch), to wander, to be 
delirious. 

Properties and Uses . — The whole plant has a feeble odour 
of a nauseous kind. The roots and leaves have an insipid 
taste at first, which soon becomes nauseous and somewhat 
acrid, and is not lost in the dried plant. The taste of the 
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recent berries is insipid, sweetish, and snbastringent. The 
active principle is known as atropine. 

Like all other powerful remedial agents, Belladonna has 
been celebrated for a host of diseases. The whole plant is pos- 
sessed of the same virtues, apparently most powerful in the 
berries apd the root, but* more manageable in the leaves. 
These were first externally employed to discuss scirrhous bnd 
cancerous tumours and ulcers, for which purposes a decoction 
or poultice made of them was applied ; or when ulceration had 
taken place, the dried powder was sprinkled on the sore. 
Their supposed good effects in this way led to their internal 
use for the same diseases. From the influence which Bella- 
donna exerts over the nervous system, it has been proclaimed 
a powerful curative means in hypochondriasis, melancholy, 
mania, and hydrophobia ; but notwithstanding the cases 
mentioned by Mayeme, Richter, Munch, and others, later ex- 
perience is not satisfactorily affirmative of its powers either 
in mania or hydrophobia. Hahnemann and Korcff assert, that 
persons while under the influence of this medicine are safe 
from the contagion of scarlet fever, a fact which Randhahn has 
confirmed by experiments on one hundred and sixty children. 
For these and other complaints the leaves, root, and berries, 
in their various preparations, have l>een employed. At the 
present time. Belladonna root is used chiefly for the prepa- 
ration of atropine, which is a well-known agent for dilating 
the pupil of the eye. A liniment is also prepared from the 
root, used in neuralgia. Ihe introduction of the Toot of 
Belladonna into British medicine as the basir* of an anodyne 
liniment, dates only from about the year 1860. 

The fresh leaves are used for making extract of Belladonna, 
and the dried leaves for preparing a tincture. At one time a 
bright green colour was prepared from the berries, for use by 
miniature painters. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of this plant, 
though shfeep, rabbits, goats, and swine* eat the foliage with 
impunity, both it and the berries are excessively poisonous to 
the human subject. These peculiar poisonous qualities have 
been known from an early period, as appears from the epithets 
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applied to it by the ancients. .Its power of causing mania, *or 
a species of intoxication, is supposed to be alluded to by Shak- 
speare in the speech of Banquo to Macbdth — 

• 

u Or have we eaten of the insane root, 
hliat takes the reason prisoner 1 ” 

• ^ 

There can be no doubt that it was the plant resorted to by the 
Scotch under Macbeth, when, under pretence of a truce, they 
sent bread and a mixture of wme and ale impregnated with 
poison to the troops of Swejio, who, after partaking of the 
treacherous gift, fell into a lethargic sleep, and were easily 
massacred by their enemies. At a much earlier period, its 
potent oblivious effects appear to have been experienced by 
the Roman soldiers during their retreat, under the command 
of Anthony, from the Parthians ; thus described by Plutarch 
in his account of the Parthian war : " They who sought for 
limbs, obtained u? w that they had been accustomed to eat, and 
in tasting unknown herbs, they found one which occasioned 
madness and death. lie that had eaten of it lost entirely his 
memory and his senses, and employed himself busily in turn- 
ing about all the stones he could find, as if intent upon some 
very important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy men 
bending to the ground , and digging up and removing stones, 
till at last they were carried off by a bilious vomiting, when 
wine, the only antidote, was not to be procured.” 

M. Gaultier dc Claubry relates the cases of 150 soldiers, 
who were poisoned by the berries of Belladonna, which they 
gathered at Piyia, near Dresden. The peculiar 0* i n these 
instances was the complete loss of voice : instead of speaking, 
they could only utter confused noises with a painful effort. 
The other symptoms were much resembling those before men- 
tioned, with continual* motion of the hands and fingers, and 
frequent bending forward of the trunk. 
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CXL. 

QUERCUS ROBUR, L. Common Oak. 

Nat. Ord. CurtrLirBaai. 

F. C/HfiNB, *RotJYKE. G. ElOHE. 

Description. — A majestic, lofty tree, frequently 90 to 100 
feet high, trunk very thick, and when standing singly, sending 
off immense horizontal spreading branches, covered with a 
rough, dark brown bark. Leaves alternate, sessile or on very 
short petioles, oblong-obovate, smooth, the margin sinmated, 
■with irregular, obtuse, rounded lobes; upper surface deep 
shining green, lower paler, slightly glaucous, marked with 
lateral, and oblique nerves. Flowers monoecious, in axillary 
lax catkins. Male flowers in a long drooping, cylindrical, 
peduncled catkin, with a membranous, subcampanulate, 
generally 5-deft perianth (calyx). Stamens 10, with short 
filaments and globose 2-lobed anthers. Female flowers, on 
single axillary peduncles, few, small, usually sessile and 
scattered ; each flower presents an involucre of several little 
scales, united i^to a cup, surmounting which is a perianth of 
6 downy acute segments, closely investing the ovary, which is 
ovale, crowned with a short conical style, supporting 3 or 4 
obtuse reflexed stigmas. Fruit, called an acorn, is seated in 
a coriaceous, thick, hemispherical cup or cupula — the enlarged 
and indurated involucre. It is ovoid, smooth, shining, obtuse 
at the base^ with a prominent hilum, and contains a sifigle 
seed or kernel. (Plate XXXVII., fig. 1 : (a) cat kins of male 
flowers ; (6) female flowers ; (c) male flower, magnified ; (d) 
female flower, magnified; (e) longitudinal section of the nut 
or acorn.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia, from the Atlas, 
Taurus, and Syria, almost to the arctic circle. It is one of 
the chief forest trees of Britain. Flowers April and May, 
ripening its fruit in October. 

Etymology and History. — The generic name is derived, 
from the Celtic quer, beautiful, and cucz, a tree. The specific 
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name is also derived from th Celtic term for the Oak, rove ; 
whence the Latin robur, strength. The Greek Spue, is prob'ably 
derived from $erw, another Celtic word for the tree, and hence 
the terms Druids and Dryades. 

The praises of the Oak have been celebrated by poets, 
philosophers, novelists, agriculturalists, political economists, 
and by all who can appreciate what is beautiful or useful in 
nature. It is one of the most enduring of trees, and the very 
emblem of strength and perpetuity, and by general consent 
the forest-king. Indeed its ugajesty rendered it an object of 
veneration in former ages. The Oaks of the forest of Dodona, 
near which was the celebrated temple of Jupiter, were even 
consulted as oracles ; the Druids performed their mystic rites 
under the shade of these sacred trees, and they have often 
formed temples for idolatrous worship. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, a chaplet of Oak was one of the highest honours 
utiat could be e- nferred on a citizen. 

An Oak, figured in Evelyn’s Sijlva, was felled at Withy 
Park, Shropshire, in 1697, which was nine feet in diameter, 
contained twenty-eight tons of timber in the body alone, and 
the spread of the top from bough to bough, was one hundred 
and forty-four feet. The Greendale Oak, in ^Welbeck Park, 
measures thirty-five feet in circumference, near the base, and 
is supposed to be full seven hundred years old. Dr. Plot 
mentiors an Oak at Norbury, the girth of which was forty- 
five feet; and another at Keicot, undor the shade of which 
3474 men could stand 

The Faii-lop jOak in Hainault Forest, Essex, ^ an im- 
mense tree, with branches overspreading an area of three 
hundred feet. It is now destroyed One of the largest Oaks 
of Vdiich there is any .record, was in Dorsetshire. Its circum- 
ference was sixty-eight* feet, and the cavity which was six- 
teen feet long, and twenty feet high, was about the time of 
the Commonwealth used by an old man for the entertainment 
of travellers. In Amp^hill Park, Beds., there is a fine specimen 
measuring forty feet in "circumference at the base, and is 
supposed to be one thousand years old Dryden assigns nine 
centuries to the Oak : — 
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€t The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up and spreads by slow degrees ; 

Three centuries ho grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays'.” 

“In Britain^ although it is unknown that acorns ever 
formed the common food of the inhabitants, it was for them 
alone thfif* the Oak was prized, as furnishing the chief support 
of the large herds of swine on which our forefathers fed. 
Woods of old were valued according to the number of hogs 
they could fatten, and so rigidly wore the forest lands sur- 
veyed, that in ancient records, *such as the Domesday Book, 
woods are mentioned c of a single hog.’ The right of feeding 
swine in the woods, called panage , formed, some centuries 
ago, one of the most valuable kinds of property. With this 
right monasteries were endowed, and it often constituted 
the dowry of the daughters of the Saxon kings. Indeed, the 
encroachments of the Norman princes on this common right, 
in their passion for preserving forests for the chase, was one of 
the most grievous wrongs of which the oppressed people in 
those times complained, and relief from which was wrung from 
John, among other privileges, on the plains of Runnymede.” 

Properties and Uses , — The wood was at one time very 
extensively used for ship-building. It is very, hard, tough, and 
not liable to splinter, and is valued for the manufacture of 
staves, laths, and spokes of wheels, also for mills, presses, wine- 
casks, and for all purposes where strength, solidity and' dura- 
bility are required. Oak saw-dust was formerly used as one 
? of the principal materials in dyeing fustian, affording all the 
various shades of brown and drab. The bafk is well known 
for its use in tanning leather ; and when it has fulfilled the 
purposes of the tanner, it is burned as fuel, and is employed 
by the gardener to produce heat by fermentation. The leaves 
are eaten by horses, cows, goats, and sheep, and though inferior 
to the bark, have been used in tanning. It has been asserted 
that a peck, of Oak leaves is equal to a pound of bark. The 
-acorns form a common article of food fori swine and deer. We 
have already adverted to the opinion that our ancestors derived 
their sustenance from the fruit of this tree ; it might have been 
resorted to in times of scarcity, but it is too bitter and austere 
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to be used as food. The Fren «i, during the great dearth which 
prevailed in 1709, were driven to the extremity of eating it as 
bread, and experienced very injurious effects, such as obstinate 
constipation and destructive cholera. In Norway and Smoland, 
however, the*acoms, after being deprived in some measure of 
their astringency and bitterness, are mixed with half their 
quantity of wheaten fi^ur, and made into wholesome bread. 
Their way of preparing is : — aft^r selecting the ripe fruit only; 
they boil it in water, that the integuments or skin may be 
separated, and then dry the kernel and reduce it to powder ; it 
then undergoes protracted fermentation in a powerful heat, and 
is thoroughly kneaded. * Parmentier states, that by pressure 
alone the acorn is deprived of its bitter and astringent juice, 
and when dried and reduced to a fine powder, is pleasant and 
nutritious. In this state it has been used as a substitute for 
coffee. It is probable that if acorns were allowed to germinate, 
aftd their growth suddenly stopped by mea.^s of heat, as in 
the process of malting, and then deprived o t their remaining 
bitterness and astringency by maceration in water, or some 
other method, they would afford a nutritious food. When 
suffered to germinate a chemical change is produced, and they 
yield by distillation an ardent spirit. 

The galls on the Oak, caused by the puncture of a species 
of cynips , are used in the manufacture of ink, and for dyeing 
black. The bark is inodorous, with a 3^>ugh, astringent taste. 
Id yields its virtues both to water and alcohol. The aqueous 
infusion has a yellowish colour, and a weak styptic taste ; the 
decodtion has a byown colour, and the austere taste t>f 4he bark. 
Every part of this tree possesses a considerable degree of 
astringency ; but this property is most abundant in the bark. 
Dioscorides and % Galen, with other ancieiit physicians, were 
fully aware of the qualities of the Oak, and by them it was 
not infrequently prescribed in dysentery, spitting of blood, 
and uterine hemorrhages. Matthiolus, Lonieerus, Horstius, and 
others also recommend it for similar complaints. 

Oak bark is occasionally used in England at the present 
time as an astringent for outward application, but it is very 
greatly supei'seded by other remedies. For medicinal use the 

x 
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baric is collected in the spring from the younger stems or 
branches. It is mostly in thin smooth pieces, varying in 
length, of a shining silvery grey colour with brown patches. 
It has a tough 'fibrous fracture, and when moistened has a 
smell of tan. * 

The fruit of the Oak, commonly called the acpm, held a 
conspicuous place in ancient therapeutics. Dioseorides attri- 
buted to it numberless virtues, and employed it both inter- 
nally and externally, for promoting the secretion of urine, 
suspending headache, dissipating wind, and for cleansing 
unhealthy ulcers; but acorns have long lost their medicinal 
reputation, notwithstanding the praises of Diosqpridea and 
other ancient authors. 


CXLL 

ALLIUM CEPA, L. Onion. 

Nat. Ord. Liliacu®. 

F . Ognon, Ciboule. O . Zwtebel. 

« 

Description . — Root consists of several tufted, simple, whitish 
fibres, attached to the base of a fleshy plate or disk, upon 
which is situated the 0 bulb. consisting of numerous, more or 
less thick fleshy tunics, one within another, forming an orbi- 
cular or ovate depressed body. Leaves glabrous, cylindrical, 
fistulous, 1 «■ acuminate, all proceeding from the root. Flowers 
terminal, umbellate, in a rounded or oval head, supported on 
a round fistulous scape, from 2 to 3 feet high, ventricose or 
inflated towards its ‘lower part Perianth resembles a corolla, 
consisting of 6 Bpreading, ovate, acute petals, whitish or red- 
dish, with a green costa, the 3 inner rather larger. Stamens 
6, with whitish filaments, united at the base ; the 3 opposite 
to the outer petals subulate, erect ; the 8 opposite to the inner 
petals subulate and spreading above, broadly ovate at the base, 
often with a short tooth on each side, anthers ovate, opening 
inwards. Ovary roundish, slightly depressed, obsoletely trigo- 
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nous, style short, stigma acute. Fruit a 3-sided, triangular 
eapsule, 3-celled, 3-valved, each cell containing 2 or 3 roundish, 
oblique, angular, blackish seeds. (Plate XXXV., fig. 3: (a) 
entire flower, magnified ; (b) one of the 3 enlarged stamens ; 
(c) pistil ; (d) fruit ; (e) transverse section of the fruit ; (J) seed, 
magnified ; (g) bulb.) 

* Distribution . — Supposed to be of Eastern origin, but now 
widely distributed by cultivati.*n. Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. — The origin of the generic name has been 
already suggested, under Gaelic. Cepa is derived from the 
Celtic cep, signifying a head ; hence, also, the Latin caput, eta 

Prcpe'i 'e» awl Uses . — In warm climates, the Onion con- 
tains much more saccharine matter, and in Egypt it is 
consumed in amazing quantities, and is much esteemed as a 
delicious food. Hasselquist conjectures that it is the vegetable 
r or which the Israelites longed when in the wilderness. He 
says, “ Whoever has tasted Onions in Egypo will allow that 
none can be had better in any part of the world. Here they 
are sweet, in other countries they are nauseous and strong ; 
here they are soft, whereas in the northern and other parts 
they are hard and their coats so compact that they are difficult 
of .digestion.” • 

The use of the Onion as a pot-herb, salad, and pickle, is 
extremely common ; but it is much more frequently used on 
the Continent than with us. The odo^r and taste are analo- 
gous to garlic, but are much less powerful. Its volatile par- 
ticles produce a pungent sensatio^ in the nose, and irritate the 
eyes, causing a flow of tears. Hence Lucilius calls' it flebile 
ccepe. And Shakspeare, adverting to this property, says — 

“If the hoy have not a woman’ gift, 

• To rain # shower of commanded tears, 
r A_n Onion will do well.” 

Reduced to the state of pulp by boiling, and exhibited 
either in substance or decoction, it has been found serviceable 
in many diseases of lofcal or general irritation, such as catarrh 
of the lungs, urethra, and bladder. It„was mostly used as an 
aqueous decoction with sugar, honey, or x&li&jmd in this form 
was given in obstinate coughs, asthma, mpsis, and other 
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pulmonary complaints. Externally, cataplasms of the boiled 
bulb, or the bulbs roasted and split, have been applied to 
inflammatory tumours' boils, etc., to diminish painful tension 
and to promote Suppuration. When crude, the Onion has no 
longer the same emollient and demulcent effects * on the con- 
trary, when applied to the skin it produces redness and 
inflammation, and taken internally #>its acrid stimulating 
quality is manifested in the, mouth by pungency, in the 
qtomach by a sense of heat, and on the digestive organs 
generally by irritation more or dess marked. The expressed 
juice dropped into the ear, or applied upon cotton, is some- 
times recommended for deafness ; and a small bulb, roasted and 
applied as hot as can be borne, is often beneficial in earache. 
The juice is also applied to bums, chilblains, and the bites or 
stings of insects. In fine, Onion has all the properties of garlic 
in a smaller degree. 


CXLII. 

ORCHIS # MASCULA, L. Early Purple Orchis. 

Naf. Ord. Oechxdacjle. 

F. Obchis. O. Mannliohes knabenkbaut. 

Description . — Tubers ovoid, pale brown, surmounted by 
numerous simple, elongated,' fleshy, spreading fibres. Stem 
erect, simple, cylindrical, fleshy, tinged with purple at ' the 
summit, 9 to 16 inches high. Leaves chiefly radical, alternate, 
obpvate-lanceolate or elliptical, plane, or somewhat concave, 
generally marked 'fcith dark purple^ irregular spots, paler 
beneath, with numerous slender parallel veins, and a pro- 
minent midrib; upper and smaller leaves sheathing at the 
base. Flowers in a large terminal, lax, oblong spike ; of a rich 
roseate purple, rarely white, with a coloured twisted bract at 
the base of each- Calyx of 8 leaves or sepals, middle one 
ascending, bending forwards, lateral ones erect, acute, reflexed 
back to back, marked with purple veins. Corolla of 3 petals. 
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2 upper vaulted, lower or lip large, 3-lobed, terminating behind 
in a horizontal, obtuse, spur, about as long as the oVary; 
centre of thew base of the lip greenish*white, spotted ; lateral 
lobes somewhat recurved, middle one smaller, longer, emargi- 
nate. Stamen consists of an anther of 2 oblong cells, fixed to 
the top of the column immediately above the stigma, each cell 
containing an ebovate stalked mass of pollen, composed of 
grains which cohere elastically, having a gland at the base, 
of the stalk. Ovaiy inferior, oblong, furrowed, spirally twisted, 
purplish externally; style %ncreted into a mass or column 
with the filaments of the stamens ; stigma a depressed viscid 
space arc md an orificb which leads to the ovary. Capsule 
smooth, shining, oblong, 1-celled, 3-valved, containing numerous 
seeds attached to the sides of the valves. (Plate XXXVII., 
fig. 2 : (a) entire flower, magnified, viewed sidewise ; (6) 

column, showing the pollen-masses, etc., m ag n i fi ed ; (c) pollen- 
inass isolated, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Siberia. 
Frequent in meadows and pastures in this country. Flowers 
April to June. 

Etymology . — Various species of Orchis are mentioned by 
Dioscorides and others of the ancients. Th^ term Orchis is 
derived from the Greek op\is, testiculus, in allusion to the 
form of the tuber. Pliny mentions the orchis and the cynosor- 
chis, which evidently refer to the plants of this curious genus. 
In Arabic it is called Sahleb, whenco the English word salep 
is obtained. 

Properties qnd Uses . — The Chbers of this pJbnt^ together 
with those of 0. Morio, L., 0. militat'is, L., 0. vstulata, L., 

0. pyramidalis, L., 0. coriophora, L., and 0. longicruris,ldak., 
furnish an article known as salep. " The salep of the Indian 
bazaars, known as Sdlib misri, for fine qualities of which the 
most extravagant prices are paid by wealthy orientals, is 
derived from certain species of Eidophia, as E. campestris, 
LindL, E. herbacea, XindL, and probably others.” — Pkarma- 
cographia, p. 593. 

To prepare the tubers for the market they are dug up 
after the plant has flowered, the plump tubers alone being 
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kept, which, are washed, strung on strings, and scalded to 
destiby their vitality, after which they are dried by exposure 
to the sun, or by artificial heat, when they becqpie of a hard 
homy consistence. After maceration in water for a few hours, 
they regain their original form and volume. Salep is held 
in great esteem, not only «in India, but also in Persia and 
Turkey, mr recruiting the exhausted, strength of enervated 
or aged persons, and* is especially prized as an aphrodisiac ; 
stimulating substances are, however, often combined with it, 
such as amber, musk, ginger, clones, cinnamon, etc. The infer- 
ence deduced from the odour and form of the tubers, as to 
their reputed effects upon the aninial system, jnust have 
appeared to the believers in the doctrine of signatures very 
confirmatory of the truth of their hypotheses. From the odour 
of the root, Murray (Apparatus Medicaminvm, vol. v. p. 287) 
inclines to think that there may bo some foundation for its 
restorative, independent of its nutritive qualities. The tuberfe 
of Orchis mascula have enjoyed which reputation in "former 
times for their aphrodisiac and restorative powers, and many 
absurd statements of their effects are recorded by the ancient 
authors. In dysentery, diarrhoea, nervous fevers, etc., they have 
been recommenced at various times. Fluckiger and Hanbury, 
however, say that “ Salep possesses no medicinal powers, but 
from its property of forming a jelly with a large proportion of 
water, it has come to be regarded as highly nutritious, a popu- 
lar notion in which we do not concur. A decoction flavoured 
with sugar and spice or wine, is an agreeable drink for invalids, 
but is no^ much used in England. As powdered salep is diffi- 
cult to mix with water, many persons fail in preparing this 
decoction ; but it may be easily managed by first stirring the 
salep with a little -spirit of wine, then adding the water 
suddenly and boiling the mixture. The proportions are, 
powdered salep I drachm, spirit 1£ fluid drachms, water £ 
pint.” — Pharmacogmphia, p. 594. 
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cxLm. 

PETROfeELINUM SATIVUM, Hofim. Pabsley. 

Nat. Ord . TTmbbllifere. 

F. Peksil. G, Petebsilie. 

Description . — Root biennial, long, fusiform, whitish, fibrous. 
Stem erect, round, striated, furrowed, branched, about 2 feet 
high. Leaves petiolate, d^ompound, deep shining green; 
lower composed of ovate-cuneate, trifid and toothed pinnae ; 
upper sh< ^thing at thte base, the leaflets much less divided, 
uppermost lanceolate or linear, entire. Flowers small, yel- 
lowish, in axillary and terminal umbels of many rays, usually 
with an involucre of one leaf at the base of the general umbel, 
and with 6 or H small subulate leaves at the base of the partial 
tmibels. Calyx an obsolete margin. Corol’ of 5 nearly equal 
ovate petals with an indexed point. F: 1 aments 5, spreading, 
slender, longer than the corolla, tipped with roundish anthers. 
Ovary ovate, striated, supporting 2 short, diverging styles, 
terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit greenish or ash-coloured, 
ovate, compressed laterally, somewhat didymous, separable into 
two carpels or mericarps. (Plate XXXV., fig. 4 : (a) root ; 
(6) flower, magnified; (c) fruit, natural size; (d) the same, 
magnified ; (e) transverse section of the same.) 

Distribution. — Europe generady. Said to have teen intro- 
duced into England from Sardinia, in 1548. It i known in 
thi£ country onjy as a cultivated*plant, or an esc^e.^ Flowers 
June to August. t 

Etynwlogy and History. — rhe generic name is derived 
from the Greek irerpo^Xivov, compounded of i rtrpog, a rock, 
and cnXivov, parsley, alluding to the habitat. The Romans 
called this plant Apium, a name which some etymologists 
derive from apex, because the head of victors was crowned 
with it, and others from apis, because bees are fond of it. 
The plant is now placed by the most recent botanical authori- 
ties in the genus Carum , and known as Carum Petivselimim, 
Bth. 
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" . Parsley •was held in great esteem by the ancient Greeks, as 
it constituted the victor’s crown at the Nemean and Isthmian 
games ; it was also us$d at funerals, and was strewed upon the 
tombs of the departed. Hence the proverb Seurdcu ocXtvov, to 
be in need only of Parsley ; applied to those dangerously ill and 
not expected to live. The garlands bestowed upon the con- 
querors at the games instituted in honour of the illustrious 
dead were usually of Parsley, as it was thought to have some 
peculiar relation to the dead, being fabled to have sprung from 
the blood of Archemorus. 

Properties and Uses . — Parsley is well known as a culinary 
vegetable. Sheep are very fond of it; and it is said not only 
to render their flesh more delicious, but to preserve them from 
the rot ; it is, however, stated to be a deadly poison to parrots 
and some other birds. It may appear somewhat credulous to 
attribute to this plant any deleterious property upon the 
human subject, but on the authority of several authors.it has 
produced or aggravated epilepsy in' various individuals, and 
has proved injurious to the eyes. Alston says, “ I have ob- 
served, after eating plentifully of raw Parsley, a fulness of the 
vessels about the head, and tenderness or a slight inflammation 
of the eyes and face, as if the cravat had been too tight. 
Hence it may be said (by rarifying the blood) to hurt the eyes, 
and to be prejudicial to epileptics.” 

Nearly every part of the plant in its recent state >exhales 
a strong peculiar odour, which is to most persons agreeable, to 
some unpleasant. The roots 1 have a sweet and slightly warm 
taste. The Reaves are warm, slightly acrid, apd bitterish, ' end 
the seeds (fruits) are bitter and aromatic. The root, in addi- 
tion to its alimentary quality, has been considered diuretic, 
diaphoretic, and aperient, and has been recommended in 
jaundice, visceral obstructions, as well as in small-pox. The 
fruits, like those of umbelliferous plants in general, are reckoned 
carminative, and recommended in flatulence, etc., and have 
also been considered diuretic. 

The root formed one of the five' greater aperient roots of 
the old pharmacopoeias, and a syrup was made from it which 
was held in great estimation. In comparatively recent times 
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the expressed juice of the heA) has been recommended for the 
cure of intermittent fevers. But the plant is no longeif used 
in medicine. 


0XL1Y. 

MENTHA PULEGITJm, L. Pennyroyal. 

Nit Ori. Labiate. 

F MKNTHE POULtOT, Pottliot vulgabe. G. Polei. 

Description . — Boot perennial, firm, creeping, furnished ■with 
numerous fibres. Stems prostrate, slender, obtusely quadran- 
gular, branched, downy, 8 or 9 inches high. Leaves opposite, 
shortly petiol te, frequently deflexed, ovate, obtuse, somewhat 
Orenated, covered with short hairs beneath, and marked with 
small semi-transparent pores. Flowers in dense, axillary, 
opposite cymes, resembling whorls, gradually smaller towards 
the summit of the stem. Calyx tubular, striated, pubescent, 
with 5 small, unequal, ciliated teeth, mouth closed with hairs 
during the maturation of the fruit. Corolla jwle pink or lilac, 
sometimes white, pubescent externally, tube longer than the 
calyx ; limb of 4 nearly equal obtuse lobes, upper one entire. 
Stamens didynamous, erect, diverging^longer than the corolla ; 
anthers oblong, with 2 parallel ceds. Ovary smell, 4-lobed, 
supporting a filiform style, and a* bifid stigma, lc uga r than the 
corolla Fruit (consists of 4 small nutlets (some ^>f svhieh are 
frequently abortive), situated ir> the persistent calyx. (Plate 
XXX"V I., fig. 4 : (a) leaf, magnified, showing the porqs ; , (£>) 
entire flower, magnified ; (c) pistil ; ( d) longitudinal section of 
the calyx, to show the nutlets.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia Introduced in North and South America. On moist 
heaths and pastures* and by the margins of brooks, in this 
country ; frequent in Ireland, but naturalized only in Scotland, 
and cultivated generally in gardens. Flowers August to 
September. 
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\Etyrnclogy a/nd History , — < Tliis plant appears to be the 
yXrj^wv of Dioscorides. Pliny states that it is called Pulegium, 
from ptdex, a flea, because its odour is obnoxious to that 
insect; hence also the French name Pouliot. According to 
Gerard it was called in English, Pennyroyal, Pudding-grass, 
Pulial-royal, and by some Organy. 

Pennyroyal was employed by the ancient Greeks as a Con- 
diment for seasoning different viands, as at present in this and 
other countries. In Northern Europe it was also much esteemed, 
as may be inferred from the frequent reference to it in Anglo- 
Saxon works on medicine. In Gerard's time the plant was 
collected on the commons around London, and brpught from 
thence in abundance to the London markets. It is not now 
included in the Pharmacopoeia 

Properties and Uses . — Pennyroyal is “ cultivated at Mit- 
cham, and is mostly sold dried. Occasionally the herb is dis- 
tilled for essential oiL The oil found in commerce is, howevef, 
chiefly French or German, and far less costly than that pro- 
duced in England.” — Pharrrmcographia, p. 437. 

An alcoholic infusion of Pennyroyal has been used in 
syncope, asphyxia, and paralysis, as well as in asthma, hysteria, 
atonic gout, and* flatulence. The London Pharmacopoeia, 1836, 
says, “ It must not be forgotten that this plant is essentially 
stimulant, and although admissible in convulsive cough and 
other affections when ^accompanied with atony and exempt 
from phlogosis and irritation, it will be hurtful in contrary 
circumstances.” The distilled water is carminative and anti- 
spasmodi?, its uses being similar to those, of peppermint 
water. 
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CXLV. 

PiEONIA OFFICINALIS, Ret z. Common Peony. 

Nat . Ortf. IUnTJNOULACM. 

-P. PlVOIFE, Picne. G. Ppinostbose, Koniosboemp. 

Description. — Root perennial, tuberous, thick, fleshy, some- 
what fasciculated. Stems erecl, cylindrical, thick, succulent, 
smooth, branched, often purpiyah red, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves 
alternate, petiolatc, doubly winged, with unequal segments, 
and oblon^ or ovate-lanfceolate lobes, glabrous and deep green 
above, whitish beneath. Flowers large, solitary, terminal, 
deep red. Calyx consists of 5 unequal, ovate, concave sepals. 
Petals 5 to 10, large, rounded, concave, destitute of claws. 
Stamens nun jrous, attached to the receptacle, with short 
Slender filaments supporting oblong anthers. Ovaries from 2 
to 5, ovate-lanceolate, surrounded at the base by a fleshy disk, 
and crowned by sessile, thick, obtuse, curved stigmas. Fruit 
consists of 2 to 5 capsules or follicles, ovate, pubescent, nearly 
straight, bright red within, crowned with the bilamellated 
stigmas, and containing numerous dark shining seeds. (Plate 
XXXVI., fig. 3 (a) calyx and pistils with a few stamens re- 
maining ; (6) seed ; ( c ) longitudinal section of the same, showing 
the embryo at the base of the albumen) 

Distribution . — South of Europe end temperate Asia. It is 
now very commonly cultivated *h the British fnrden, for the 
sakfi of its showy flowers, which Appear in June. 

Etymology . — The name Pflponia is derived from that of 
Paeon, the celebrated physician, who, according to ancient 
mythQlogy, first discovered the medicinal properties of Ihe 
plant, and with it cured Pluto of a wound inflicted by 
Hercules. 

Properties and Uses . — The root is brown externally, white 
within, diffusing a faint, unpleasant, subnarcotic odour, and a 
mucilaginous, subacrid taste, with some bitterness and astrin- 
gency. The flowers have a more decided narcotic odour than 
the root, and an austere sweetish taste, which they yield. 
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together "with their colour, both Ho water and spirit If implicit 
confidence might be placed in the accounts handed down to us 
of the cures effected by this plant, it might truly be called an 
heroic medicine. Galen speaks of the root as a remedy for 
epilepsy, being cut into thin slices and suspended about the ‘ 
neck as on amulet. Femel, Willis, and Rrendel also consider 
it a valuable remedy in this disease, .but they recommend it 
to be given internally twice or thrice a day. Home ad- 
ministered it in epilepsy. Its medicinal reputation, however, 
belongs to a past age, the plapt being valued now only on 
account of its ornamental appearance. 


CXLYI. 

VINCA MINOR, L. Lessee Periwinkle. 

Nat. Ord. Apoctnes. 

F . Psbvenche, Yiolette des bobciebs. (t. Kledies sengbUn. 

Description . — Root perennial, creeping, slender, and fibrous. 
Stems slender, Jigneous, creeping, cylindrical, very smooth, 4 
to 12 inches high. Leaves nearly sessile, opposite, elliptical- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, glabrous, deep shining green, entire, 
smooth at the margin. Flowers solitary, axillary, pedunculate. 
Calyx with 5 glabrous, lanceolate, somewhat subulate teeth, 
shorter than the tube of the corolla Corolla spirally imbri- 
cated in the«bud, with a whitish tube, dilate^ at the sumipit, 
a plaited orifice, and a limb with 5 plane, oblique, truncate, 
purplish blue segments. Stamens 5, filaments short, enlarged 
towards the summit* into membranous scales, terminated by 
erect, obtuse, cuneiform, approximated anthers. Ovary 2, sub- 
glbbose, with 2 glands at the base ; style obconical, supporting 
a roundish depressed body, upon which is situated the concave, 
knobbed, woolly stigma The fruit (rajely seen) consists of 
two .elongated, erect, diverging follicles, 1-valved, opening 
longitudinally, and containing several oblong, furrowed, naked 
seeda (Plate XXXVI., fig. 1 : (a) tube of corolla, opened to show 
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the stamens; (6) stamen, magnified; (c) calyx and ovaries; 
(d) pistil ; (e) fruit, composed of two follicles.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Denmark, southwards, W. 
Asia. In hedges and woods in this country, often near shrub- 
beries. Flowers April and May. 

Etymology . — The generic name* is derived from vincio, to 
bind, from its being u$od in the olden time as a coronary 
plant, in which character it was employed at public festivals, 
weddings, and funerals. It was formerly called in botanical 
works, Pervinca, from pervincoye, to overcome, as some imagine 
because it resists the winter’s cold: hence, also, the French 
Pervenche, . id the English Periwinkle or Pervinkle. 

Chaucer, in his Romaunt of the Rose, mentions the Peri- 
winkle as one of the ornaments of the God of Love; and in 
the same poem, speaking of a garden, he says : — 

“ There sprauge tlic violet al no we, 

And fresh Pervinke, rich of lie we.. 

And flouriB yeliowe, white and r^de ; 

Such plente grew there ncr in mode.'’ 

Properties and Uses . — The plant is totally inodorous; of 
a persistent bitterish taste in its recent state, and astringent 
when dried. On account of this astringency, the leaves have 
been recommended for tanning leather. It has been much 
extolled for its power of arresting hemorrhages. The bruised 
leaves, introduced into the nostrils, have; been recommended for 
stopping bleeding at the nose ; and an aqueous decoc+ion taken 
internally, in sanguineous'hemorriioids, chronic d'. ; r - hoea, etc. 

.Agricola, Tijjsot, and Bourgdis speak of its efficacy as a 
gargle in inflammatory sore throat ; others have recommended 
it in the game form in relaxation of the palate and uvrjla^in. 
atonic engorgements of the mouth and pharynx, and in some 
affections of the gums. 
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CXLVH. 

AN AG ALLIS ARVENSIS, L. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, or Poor Man’s Weather Glass. 

Nat . Ord . Primulaoe^. 

* 

F ' Mouron. G . Aokeb gatjohheil. 

0 

Description — Root annual, tapering, descending, 
with numerous slender fibres.- Stems procumbent, nearly 
quadrangular, furrowed, branched at the base, 3 to 6 inches 
long. Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, sessile, 3-nerved, shining 
geeen, entire, sprinkled with purplish dots beneath. Flowers 
solitary, axillary, opposite, on long cylindrical peduncles. 
Calyx of 6 lanceolate, acute, spreading segments, keeled be- 
neath. Corolla rotate, bright scarlet, with a deep purplish 
.tinge at the base, composed of 5 ovate, petals connected by the 
claws; margins crenate with glandular hairs. Stamens 5, 
erect, with purplish hairy filaments attached to a prominent 
disk below the ovary, and yellow, simple, cordate anthers. 
Ovary globose, supporting a cylindrical, rather oblique style, 
as long as the stamens, tipped with a capitate .greenish stigma. 
Fruit a globose, 1 -celled capsule, embraced by the persistent 
calyx, opening transversely all round, and containing several 
angular seeds. (Plate .XXXVI., fig. 2 : (a) magnified View of 
a petal, showing the glandular hairs of the margin ; (6) stamens, 
magnified ; (c) pistil ; (d) capsule, natural size.) 

Distrpjufvon. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia, to the Himalaya Introduced in America In fields and 
waster places in this country. Flowers May to October. 

Etymology. — The' generic name is derived .from avaytXaut, 
to .laugh ; because, according to Dioscorides and Pliny, the 
plaint rembves obstructions of the liver and spleen, which in- 
duce sadness ; or, as some suppose, on account of the beauty of 
its flowers. It is called Poor Man’s Weather Glass, on account 
of the flowers generally closing on the approach of rain. 

Properties and Uses.- — According to Bechstein, the Pim- 
pernel is much relished by sheep, and it was formerly in great 
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repute for curing the giddineife to which that animal is sub- 
ject. The seeds are much sought after by small birds. *The 
plant is inodorous ; to the taste it is sfemewhat acrid, bitter, 
and subastringent. By the early writers it was.thought capable 
of producing, very potent effects upon the animal economy, 
and Orfila places it among the narcotico-acrids, in the same 
rank with birthwort, rue, etc. He gives the following account 
of its effects upon animals : — 

“ At eight in the morning t&ree drachms of the extract of 
pimpernel, prepared by evaporating in a water-bath the juice 
of the fresh plant, were introduced into the stomach of a 
robust dog. At six in 'the evening he was dejected, and at 
eleven sensibility appeared diminished. The next morning, at 
six, he was lying down, apparently dead, and might be dis- 
placed like a mass of inert matter. He expired half an hour 
after. The mucous membrane of the stomach was slightly in- 
flamed ; the inferior of the rectum was of a bright red colour ; 
the ventricles of the heart were distended by black coagulated 
blood ; the lungs presented several livid spots, and their tex- 
ture was pretematurally dense. Two drachms of the same 
extract, applied to the cellular texture of a dog’s thigh, caused 
death in twelve hours with the same symptoms as the pre- 
ceding. M. Gronier gave to horses some tolerably strong doses 
of the decoction of this plant, and he observed almost con- 
stantly a trembling of the muscles of the posterior extremities 
as well as those of the throat, and a copious flow of urine. 
After death the mucus membrane of the stomach was found 
inflamed.” 

t | | 

Many of the old practitioners considered this plant a 
remedy for mania and melancholy. Quercetanus, who was 
celebrated for his treatment of mania, made use of a simple 
decoction of Pimpernel “having previously administered to the 
patient emetics and strong purgatives. Others employed the 
tincture, or the expressed juice, either alone or combined with 
the tincture of St. John’s wort. Dioscorides mentions it as a 
remedy for the bites of vipers, hence it came to be adminis- ' 
tered in hydrophobia, and obtained considerable reputation 
as an antillysic. Ravenstein brings forward several cases of 
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persons bitten by rabid animals; who recovered by the free use 
of this plant. More recently Gmelin has enumerated several 
cures produced by it.' He exhibited every six hours twenty 
grains of the powdered herb in a cupful of an infusion of the 
plant, combined with fifteen drops of volatile alkali. This was 
continued for four days, th<j infusion being taken for ordinary 
drink ; and linen saturated with the infusion was at the same 
time kept constantly applied to the wounded part. In some 
cases baths impregnated with the plant were used, the wounds 
were scarified, mercurial ointment was rubbed in, and twice 
the above dose was exhibited. It, has, moreover, been con- 
sidered efficacious in gout, dropsy, phthisis, and other pulmo- 
nary complaints. Its uses, however, may perhaps be referred 
to mere fancy. 


CXLVm. 

PINTJS SYLVESTRIS, L. Scotch Fir, or Pine. 

Nat . Ord . Conifer*. 

F . Pin. Q . Kiefer, Fohbe. 

Description . — A lofty tree, 50 to 100 feet high, but seldom 
straight in its growth; branches numerous, oblique; bark 
rough, brown, which scales off in large thin flakes. Leaves in 
pairs, evergreen, rigid, linear, straight, acute, minutely serru- 
late, rather concave above, glaucous beneath, 2 inches or more 
long, furnished at the base of the sheath with a small, .reddish 
scale. Flowers terminal and erect, monoecious, united in cat- 
kins. Males in small, short, compact, terminal, yellowish cat- 
kins, composed of scales imbricated in a spiral manner, soon 
surmounted by a protruding leafy branch. Filaments very 
numerous, connected below into a cylindrical column, with 
oblong, wedge-shaped anthers of 2 cells, clowned with a jagged, 
membranous crest. Female flowers in an ovate, roundish cat- 
kin, variegated with green and puiple, each bract containing 2 
inked ovaries. The year after impregnation, the young fruit 
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or cone becomes lateral-stalketl, reflexed, and more ovate ; and 
the second year, the scales being indurated, forms an ovate, 
pointed, tesse^ited, woody cone. The winged seed has a hard 
crustaceous integument. (Plate XXXVII, fig. 3 : (a) the male 
catkin with* its bracts; (b) the anthers; *(c) the crest of the 
anthers ; (d) the female catkin with its bracts ; (e) ajdpe cone ; 
(f*) seed with its wing.^ 

Distribution . — Plains of Northern and mountains of Sou- 
thern Europe, Siberia, Dahuria. It is the only species of 
Pinus indigenous to this coTjr.try, and was formerly found 
native in many parts of Britain. It is now largely grown in 
plantation^. Flowers May and June. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from the Celtic 
pin or pen , a rock or mountain. It was called JPm in 
Armorie, P eigne in Erse, Pinna in Welsh, and Finn in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

• Properties and Uses, — This tree affords a very valuable 
timber ; the different varieties of which are known as Norway, 
Red, Baltic, or Riga Pine ; used for masts, rafters, floors, wain- 
scots, tables, and for numerous other purposes. In the high- 
lands of Scotland the roots are used by the poor as a substitute 
for candles. The tops, or young shoots, are given to animals, 
during the winter season, instead of fodder. The outer bark is 
employed in tanning leather, and the inner is sometimes con- 
verted mto ropes. The bark-broed of tfte Laplanders is made 
from the inner bark of this tree, the process of which is thus 
described by Linneus in his Mora Lapponica : “ They select 
the loftiest tree% and those whic. i are least branohed^and con- 
tain least resin ; the dry and scaly outer bark is completely 
removed, and the inner, soft, w r hite, and succulent bark is # alone 
selected. When required for use, it is Slightly roasted over 
burning coals, then broken in pieces and ground to powder or 
flour; this flour being mixed with water, forms a very limp 
kind of bread, which is baked in an oven, and forms, not 
unfrequently, part oL their food for a year together. The 
Novaccolse also fatten tliefr pigs upon this substance.” 

From the trunk and branches of the Scotch Fir is obtained 
turpentine, tar, pitch, and rosin. Turpentine, however, is pro- 

Y 
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duced from several other species of Pinus, "both European and 
American ; that from Finland and Russia is principally yielded 
by the species under consideration. It is obtained by tapping 
the trees and placing a vessel beneath to catch the juice as it 
exudes. . Some of the juice exudes upon the stefn, and this is 
known ip France as galipot or barras. Tar is obtained in 
large quantities, in Sweden and Russia, from the Scotch Fir, by 
a process of dry distillation, by burning billets of the wood and 
roots in a cavity dug in the ground. The pieces are piled up 
and covered with turf ; fire is then applied to the wood, and 
it is suffered to bum slowly. During this process the tar is 
formed, and runs off at the bottom of the pile into a channel 
cut for the purpose, and is then collected in barrels. Much of 
the tar imported into England is brought from the Baltic. 
The process for obtaining tar at the present day differs but 
little from that pursued by the ancient Macedonians as de- 
scribed by Theophrastus (Lib. ix., c. 3.) Tar is also obtained 
from other species of Pine. Pitch is the residuum from the 
distillation of wdod tar. If the process of inspissation is 
carried to its utmost limit the pitch becomes hard and dry. 
Rosin is the residue of the distillation of oil of turpentine. 

All these pro iucts are valuable in the arts and manufactures, 
and are likewise used in medicine. Turpentine and rosin are 
ingredients in plasters and ointments. " Oil of turpentine is 
occasionally administered internally as a vermifuge or diuretic, 
and applied externally as a stimulant.” Tar is used in 
medicine as an ointment in cutaneous diseases ; and pitch, also, 
in the fomi of an ointment, or in plasters, as well as in pills 
for internal use. 

It is evident, from the writings of the ancients, that they 
were acquainted with the medicinal uses of ^turpentines, and 
in addition to the diseases in which they are now employed, 
they prescribed them in lethargy, hypochondriasis, coughs, and 
various pulmonary affections. The turpentines appear to 
derive their virtues from the essential oil they contain, which, 
in large doses, produces nausea, unpleasant eructations, slight 
vertigo, or intoxication, and frequently catharsis; in small 
dpses it. chiefly acts upon the kidneys. It has been used in 
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chronic rheumatism and paralysis, and has been considered a 
powerful remedy against tapeworm. Warm oil of turpehtine, 
applied externally, is by some considered a useful primary 
application to extensive bums ; and an excellent liniment for 
this purposed made with two ounces of the oil to four ounces 
of linseed oiL • 

* Tar is considered stimulant, diuretic, and sudorific, and 
externally detergent. It hat been highly commended in 
scabies, given in the form of pills with powder of liquorice, 
and has constituted a favourite domestic remedy in Sweden, 
for warding off the contagion of small-pox It has been more 
generally employed in She form of tar-water in dyspepsia and 
cutaneous affections. 

Pitch has had the reputation of removing corns, and has 
been used in various rheumatic affections. Linneus and 
Gmelin state that the buds of the Pine are used in Siberia as 
A remedy for scurvy ; given in decoction in milk, whey, wine, 
or beer. According to MuiTay, the bark, leaves, and tops of 
Pine have similar properties to the buds, and the decoction has 
been used externally for the same purposes as tar-water. The 
young cones yield, by distillation, an essential oil, somewhat 
resembling that of turpentine. 


CXL^X. 

PLANTAGO MAJOR, > Greater Plantain. 

Nat. Ord . Plxntaginxb. 

F . Plantain. G. Grosses wjgebioh. 

• • 

Description. — Root perennial, consisting of numerous 
whitish, cylindrical, descending fibres, proceeding from a hard 
ligneous stock or head. Leaves all radical, large, broadly 
ovate, obtuse spreading, nearly glabrous, entire or toothed, 
7-nerved, sinuated at the* margin, slightly decurrent upon the 
channelled petiole, which is variable in length, sometimes as 
long as the leaves. Scape simple, straight, slightly angular. 
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pubescent upwards, terminating in a slender dense spike 4 to 
6 inches long. Calyx of 4 small, erect, greenish, membranous 
divisions, with a concave bract at the base. Corolla 4-cleft ; 
segments reflexed, brownish. Stamens 4, with long, capillary, 
erect filaments, tipped with roundish purple anthers. Ovary 
inferior, qvate ; style filiform, shorter than the stamens ; stigma 
simple, hairy. Fruit an ovate capsule with 2 cells bursting all 
round transversely, containing 0 6 or 8 oblong, reddish brown 
seeds in each cell. (Plate XXXVII., fig. 4 : (a) entire flower 
with its bract ; (6) corolla, opened ; (c) pistil ; {d) capsule, with 
the superior part detached, magnified ; (e) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Northern ‘ Asia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya. Introduced into North 
America. Common in this country in pastures and waste 
places. Flowers May to September. 

Etymology. — The generic name is of uncertain origin. It is 
probably derived from planta, the sole of the foot, in allusion to 
the broad flat leaves lying close upon the ground. This species 
is called Way-bred, from its prevalence on the way-side. “ It 
appears to follow the migrations of man, as if domesticated or 
sympathetically attached to the human race. Thus, though 
not purposely conveyed, it has followed our colonists to every 
part of the world, and has, among the natives in some of our 
settlements, been emphatically named ‘ The Englishman’s 
Foot ; ’ for, with a strange degree of certainty, wherever it is 
found, there our countrymen have trod.” 

Properties and Uses. — This plant is inodorous ; the leaves 
have, an, herbaceous, bitterish, slightly acrimonious, and £ jib- 
astringent taste ; the root, especially when dried, has .more of 
a pwpetish taste, and tinges the saliva of a reddish colour. 
According to the Swedish experiments, the foliage of the 
Greater Plantain is refused by kine and horses, but eaten by 
goats, sheep, and swine. The seed is well known as the 
favourite food of many small birds. 

Themison is reputed to have first introduced the Plantain 
into use. Dioscorides is very lavish of praise with regard to 
its manifold virtues : he commends it in inflammations, pustules, 
-bleedings, bites of rabid animals, tumours, ulcers, also for 
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ophthalmia, hysteric fits, dysentery, etc., externally applied; 
and internally for fluxes, hemorrhages, dysentery, asthma, 
phthisis, ulcere in the kidneys and bladder ; and as a remedy 
for intermittent fevers. Galen and numerous other miters 
follow him with nearly the same category. Bergius adds his 
testimony to the febrifugal qualities of the root. Externally 
the leaves are commonly applied by country people to recent 
wounds and sores ; they are al at used in the form of a poultice 
to cleanse and heal foul ulcers ; fomentations with the decoction 
are recommended for the sam« purpose likewise in prolapsus 
ani. Gargles have been made with the root and leaves. 


CL. 

POLYPODIUM VULGARE, L. Polypody 

Nat. Ord. FlLIOES. 

F. POLYPODE. G. TurFELEAUN. 

Description . — Rhizome creeping, ligneous, horizontal, dark 
hrown externally, greenish internally, covered with reddish 
membranous scales, and furnished with dark-coloured fibres. 
Fronds about a foot long, deeply bipinnatifid, with linear- 
lanceolate, alternate, parallel, obtus® segments, somewhat 
crenulate at the margin, gradually decreasing in size upwards, 
and supported on a long, cylindrical, smooth footstalk. Fructi- 
fication of small yellowish brown masses, called ?iori,«arranged 
in a single series on each side the midrib of the leaflets ; some- 
times so numerous as to be confluent. Sori naked, if., pot 
covered by any.tegumept or involucre, and consist of numerous 
capsules or conceptacles ; each of which is pedicellate, 1-celled, 
with an articulated ring, opening transversely with elasticity, 
and ejecting the numerous minute spores. (Plate XXXVIII., 
fig. 1 : (a) portion of 'frond, showing fructification, magnified ; 
(6) mass of sori, removed from the back of the leaf, magni- 
fied ; (c) capsule, magnified ; (d) the same, opening elastically 
and discharging the spores.) 
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'Distrtimtion. — Europe, Northern and Southern Africa, 
Siberia, Dahuria, Japan, Western Asia, North America. 
Frequent on old walls, banks, and stumps of -trees in this 
country. In fructification from June to September. 

Etymology . — The name Polypodium is derived from iroAv, 
many, and wove, iroSoe, a foot, in allusion to the numerous 
roots, or to the segments of the fronds. • 

Properties and Uses. — Tho^rhizome (commonly called the 
root) is nearly inodorous f the taste is at first sweetish, 
becoming bitter, nauseous, and slightly astringent. The slight 
medicinal virtues of Polypody have been quite obscured by 
the praises lavished upon it by the ancients. HippoCfrates, 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Celsus, and Paulus Egineta attri- 
bute to it the power of expelling bile and pituita; conse- 
quently it was much used in maniacal melancholic disorders, 
and in visceral obstructions. Parkinson recommended it, com- 
bined with foxglove, as a remedy in epilepsy. The reputed 
value of Polypody is probably to be attributed solely to its 
purgative properties, which it possesses only in its recent state, 
and in large doses. 

The leaves are sometimes burnt for the sake of the ashes, 
which contain a large proportion of carbonate of potash. 


C!LI. 

PAPAVER RHCEAS, L. Red or Co^f Poppy/ 1 , 
Nat. Ord. Patavebacm!. 

F . Coquelicot. O . Klatsohbobe, Wildeb mohn. 

Description . — Root annual, slender, nearly simple, whitish, 
somewhat fibroua Stem erect, branched, pale green, 1 to 2 
feet high, clothed, as well as the flower-stalks, with horizontally 
spreading bristly hairs. Leaves alternate, sessile, pinnatifid, 
with incised or deeply serrated, lanceolate segments, covered 
with short hairs. . Flowers .large, terminal, showy, drooping 
previous to expansion. Calyx of 2 ovate, hairy, concave. 
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caducous sepals. Petals 4, large, roundish, undulated, bright 
deep scarlet, sometimes marked with a black spot at the* base. 
Stamens very numerous, inserted upoh the receptacle; with 
capillary, purplish filaments, and oblong dark purple anthers, 
containing dull greenish pollen. Ovary superior, smooth, 
crowned by a large sessile, peltate stigma, with 8 to^lO diverg- 
ing rays. Capsule ^paooth, nearly globose, or urn-shaped, 
crowned with the persisteni dark-coloured stigma; seeds 
attached to parietal placentae, forming incomplete dissepiments, 
equal in number to the ray^ of the stigma, very numerous, 
reniform, and escape by pores underneath the stigma (Plate 
XXXIX., £g. 2 : (a) stamens and pistil ; ( b ) stamen ; (c) capsule, 
of the natural size ; (cZ) the same, cut transversely to show the 
dissepiments.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Western Asia to 
India. In this country in corn-fields and waste places. 
^Flowers June to August. 

Etymology -The specific name Rhceas, so called from the 
poiaQ of Dioscorides, is supposed to be derived from ptw, to 
fall, in allusion to the caducous nature of the calyx. It is 
called provincially Corn-rose, Wind-rose, Cup-rose, Canker- 
rose, and Head-wark. • 

Many fine varieties of the common Red Poppy are culti- 
vated in gardens, but it is nowhere a more pleasing object 
than in its native places of growth^ except to the farmer, 
for — 

“ Poppies nodding, mock tlie hope of toil.” — C babbe. 

• # 

Cowley intimfScs that Morpheus showers his blessings upon 
the toiling peasant in preference to the prince : — 

, “ His Soppy grows ‘unong the com.” 

Properties and Uses. — The foliage of this plant, it appears, 
may be used for culinary purposes, for Sibthorpe saw. an old' 
woman in Arcadia gather the leaves of wild Poppy with those 
of dock for her supper.* The seeds are used in Poland and 
some parts of Russia as an ingredient in soups, and to make 
gruel and porridge. The bright scarlet petals impart their 
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colour to -wafer, ahd this, 'with t&e addition of vitriolic add, is 
stated tb dye cloth, linen, silk, and cotton of a beautiful deep 
red' shade. The recent flowers have a tolerably strong odour, 
of the disagreeable narcotic kind, and a mucilaginous slightly 
bitter taste. The petals have the reputation of being slightly 
sudorific and anodyne, hence it has been recommended in 
diseases where these properties are durable. Ettmuller em- 
ployed it in all active inflammations, in erysipelas, in inflam- 
mation of the lungs, liver, spleen, and intestines, but more 
especially in peripneumony and pleurisy. In obstinate catarrhs 
and pulmonary affections, the infusion was frequently given 
by Chomel, and he also asserts that the! same used ir^ pleurisy, 
will frequently render the perspiration more abundant. 

At the present time the petals of the Red Poppy are used 
in pharmacy only for the sake of the red colouring matter. 


cm. 

4 * 

PAPAYER SOMNIFERUM, L. White Poppy. 

< Nat. Ord. Papavehace.e. 

F. Pavot. O. Schlafbbihgendeb mohn. 

Description . — Root annual, fusiform, yellowish -white, 
branching, and fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, glaucous 
green, smooth below, sometimes with a few scattered, expanded 
hairs towards the summit. 'Leaves large, wavy, alternate, 
sessile, amplexicaul, incised, unequally toothed, glabrous on 
both sides, pale, glaucous green. Flowers large, terminal, 
solitary, drooping in the bud. Calyx of 2 concave, glabrpus, 
caducous sepals. Corolla of 4 large, rounded, bluish purple or 
white petals, usually marked at the base with a purple eye. 
Stamens very numerous, inserted on the receptacle, with seta- 
ceous filaments dilated upwards, and oblong, obtuse, compressed, 
erect anthers. Ovary globose, crowded by a large radiating 
sessile stigma, of 8, 10, or more rays, with a thin, deflexed 
maiff in- Capsule globose, or nearly so, large, glabrous,- 1-celled, 
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divided halfway into spurious cells by the incomplete dissepi- 
ments to which the seeds are attached, opening at the summit 
by apertures beneath the stigma. Seeds very numerous, reni- 
form, small, whitish. (Plate XXXIX., fig. 1 :.(a) Btamens and 
pistil ; (b) sifigle stamen ; (c) capsule ; (d) the same, cut trans- 
versely; (e) seed, magnified; (/) longitudinal section of the 
saihe, to show the embjjpo). 

Distribution. — Europe, "Eastern Africa, Asia generally. 
Introduced in North America. In corn-fields and waste places 
in some parts of Englana, but # it has no claim to be considered 
a British plant : it varies both in the form of the capsule, in 
the cfelour % of the flowers — being white or bluish purple, — and 
in having black or white seeds. 

Etymology and History. — The Latin name Papaver is 
thought to be derived from the Celtic papa, pap, the soft food 
given to children, in which the seeds were formerly boiled to 
Ihduce sleep. The plant is denominated /utikojv in the Greek 
writings. Opiiim is so called from o7roc, juice — the juice, par 
excellence. Gerard states that the garden Poppy is sometimes 
called Cheese-bowls. 

The Poppy appears to have been cultivated many years 
prior to the era of Hippocrates, most probably for the sake of 
its edible seeds ; as we find scarcely any mention of its narcotic 
properties before th<4 time of Heraclides of Tarentum. Some 
have thought that opium was the Nepenthes of Homer, the 
effects of which Helena learned from the Egyptians ; but this 
opinion is controverted by Dr. Christen. 

The poets of our own country make frequeat allusions to 
the somniferous qualities of the Poppy. Spenser, describing 
the plants that grew in the garb of Mammon, says : — - 

“ Thfere mournful cypress grew in greatest store, 

And trees of bitter gall and heben seed, 

Dead-sleeping Poppy, and black hellebore ” 

Faery Queen . 

“ Not P^ppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday ” 


Shaksfeabe. 
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u And pale Nymphasa with her clay-cold breath ; 

And Poppies, which suborn the sleep of death,” 

m Haetk, 

* r 

Properties and Uses . — The seeds yield by expression a 
bland, nutritive oil, with a nutty flavour, which may be sub- 
stituted for that of olives cor almonds in culinary and other 
processes. The marc left after expression affords good fodder 
for cattle, and may be given t^» poultry. In some parts of 
Italy and Germany these seeds are made into. cakes, etc., after 
the manner of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Persians, 
who are said to have mixed them with flour, honey, and other 
substances for culinary use. They are also used by the name 
of maw-seed, as a cooling food for singing birds. Linneus 
counted 32,000 seeds in one capsule. 

The leaves and stem of Poppy afford a white, opaque, nar- 
cotic juice, which is, however, most abundant in the capsules ; 
and these are consequently the officinal parts of the plant. 

“Poppies are grown for medicinal use in many parts of 
England, mostly on a small scale. The large and fine fruits 
(Poppy-heads) are usually sold entire' ; the smaller and' less 
sightly are broken, and the seeds having been removed, aro 
supplied to the druggist for pharmaceutical preparations. The 
directions of the Pharmacopoeia as to the fruit being gathered 
when ‘ nearly ripe ' does not appear to be much regarded.” — 
Pharmacographia, p. 40. 

At the present time Poppy-heads are commonly used as a 
sedative in the form of syrup or extract, and as an anodyne, 
for external application, in the form of a hot decoction. . 

Opium, which is the principal produce of Papavep Som- 
Tviferum, is the juice obtained by incisions made in the cap- 
sules. The medicinal properties of opium have been known 
from a very remote period. Theophrastus seems to have been 
acquainted with it, and we have records of its continuous use 
since his time. 

“ The Poppy, in whatever region it may grow, always con- 
tains a milky juice possessing the same properties ; and the 
collection pf opium is possible in all temperate and sub-tropical 
climates where the rainfall is not excessive. But the pro- 
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diction of the drug is limited by other conditions than eoil 
and climate, among which the value of land and labour stands 
pre-eminent. • At the present day opium is produced on an 
important scale in Asia Minor, Persi#, India, -and China ; to a 
small extenf in Egypt ; the drug has also been collected in 
Europe, Algeria, North America, and Australia, bu^ more for 
the sake of experiment than as an object of commerce.” — 
JPhxiTvicbcogra^hiay p. 42. * 

The process *of collecting the juice from the Poppy-head, 
and preparing the opium for the market, varies slightly in 
different countries, but the following description may be taken 
broadly a» applying to all. When the capsules are little more 
than half ripe they are scratched, by making at sunset two or 
three longitudinal incisions from below upwards, without 
penetrating the interior cavity. The night-dews favour the 
exudation of the juice, which is collected in the morning with 
It small iron scoop, and deposited in an earthen pot, where it is 
worked by wooden spatulas in the sunshine until it obtains a 
proper consistence. This process is repeated every second day 
as long as any juice will exude, and the capsules are then 
allowed to ripen. The whole of the collections are lastly 
formed into cakes, which are covered with Pcppy-leaves. 

Turkey opium, which is the best kind, is found in the 
market in flattish cakes, covered with dried leaves of Poppy, 
and the capsules of some species of Jlumex. Foreign opium 
contains many impurities, and is extensively adulterated. 
Good Turkey opium should be of a colour varying from 
chestnut to a J)lackish brown;* the lumps should be of such 
a consistency as to be easily cut with a knife. It has a 
pecuniar narcotic smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. ^JurJtey 
opium is often^ adulterated with the pounded Poppy capsules, 
pulp of figs, apricots, gum tragacanth ; and even bullets, stones, 
and earth are sometimes found enclosed. 

So far as the cultivation of the Poppy, for the production 
of opium, in Europe is concerned, many experiments have been 
made in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, as well as 
in England. In France, however, opium-growing* has been 
the most seriously attempted; and though well-spoken of. 
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European opium has never become an acknowledged branch 
of industry. 

The analysis of opium has much occupied the attention of 
chemists. Their<researches have made us acquainted with the 
existence of a peculiar salifiable base in opium? which has 
been denominated morphia, and to which its sedative and 
narcotic powers are in great part attributable. It also contaihs 
another principle, named narcofcne, upon which its exciting 
effects are said to depend. Besides these, other alkaloids have 
been detected in opium, numbering in all about sixteen. 

To enter circumstantially into the patronage which it 
received at the hands of many able foreigners is not requisite ; 
but it will suffice to say, that its extensive practical utility was 
not known in this country until the time of Sydenham. Since 
that period it has continued to bo the most popular, as well as 
the most powerful, narcotic used in medicine. From the power 
which this valuable drug possesses of relieving pain and allay- 
ing inordinate restlessness, it has naturally been employed in a 
variety of diseases. * In some diseases pf debility opium is very 
efficacious. It was formerly much used in intermittents, but 
it has now almost entirely given place to the more specific 
febrifuge properties of bark and quinine. Sydenham and 
others recommended it, particularly in combination with emol- 
lients, in dysentery. In cholera it was also a frequent remedy, 
and, in the form of laudanum, not unfrequently administered to 
arrest nausea and vomiting. 

"Opium possesses sedative powers which are universally 
known. ,Tn the words of Pereita, it is the most important and 
valuable medicine of the whole materia medica; and we may 
add, the source, by its judicious employment, of more happiness, 
and by its abuse, of more misery, than any other drug em- 
ployed by mankind.” — Pharmacographia, p. 60. 

With regard to its poisonous properties we are told, “ The 
effect of a small dose is at first stimulating ; the action of the 
heart and arteries is increased, and a slight sense of fulness is 
caused in the head. This stimulus in most persons is very 
slight; tnjt by repeating small doses frequently, it may be 
kept up for a considerable time in some people. In this way 
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are produced the remarkable effects said to be experienced, by 
opium-eaters. These effects are described as always ill the 
first instance .stimulant, the imaginatfon being rendered bril- 
liant, the passions exalted, and the muscular, force increased ; 
and this staflb endures for a considerable time before the usual 
stage of collapse supervenes.” The “ Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater ” contains a vivid description of its effects. But 
however baneful the consequences, so enchanting are the tem- 
porary sensations, that the infatuated victim is miserable with- 
out his ordinary stimulus, although its effects, when long 
continued, are at first obstinate costiveness, succeeded by 
diarrhoea, ^flatulence, and loss of appetite, and eventually by 
impaired vigour both of mind and body. 

Laudanum and syrup of Poppies are two of the best 
known preparations of this plant. 


CLm. 

ONONIS ARVENSIS, L. 

Rest-Harrow, or Wild Liquorice. 

Nat . Ord. Legttmtnos.®. 

F. Abb£te-bceuf, Bugrane. G. Hauukchel. 

K) 

Q 

Description . — Root perennial, strong and woody, creeping, 
often a foot or more long, and varying in size from the thick- 
n<Vi& of a quill to that of the finger ; brown externally, whitish 
within.. Stems annual, round, woody, branched, leafy, erect or 
procumbent, more or less hairy, purplish. Leaves alternate, 
deep green, elliptical or ovate, somewhat? cuneate at the base, 
petiolate, rather rough with hairs, furrowed, lower ones ter- 
nate ; stipulate, stipules adnate to the petiole. Flowers large, 
axillary; solitary, rarely twin, on short peduncles, rose colour, 
sometimes white. Calyx campanulate, hairy, deeply divided into 
6 linear ribbed segments. Corolla with a broad striated standard 
twice as large as the other petals, 2 oblong wings, and, a pointed 
keel Stamens 10, filaments united below, uppermost separable 
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from the rest. Ovary superior, small, ovate, greenish, sup- 
porting a slender, glabrous, permanent style, -with a simple 
minute stigma. Fruit a small, oval or rhomboid, turgid legume, 
scarcely longer than the permanent calyx, con t a ining a few 
reniform tuberculated seeds. (Plate XXXVIII:, fig. 2 : (a) 
calyx; (6) standard; (c) wing; .(d) keel; (e) stamens and 
pistil; (/) pistil; (g) fruit; (h) seed, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Azores Frequent in this country, 
in dry pastures and sandy shores. Flowers June to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from ovoq, an 
ass, and ovqjut, to delight, because the foliage is said to be 
grateful to asses. Theophrastus writes it ovwvic, but Diosco- 
rides changes the orthography to avwvtg. It has been called 
in Latin remora aratri, resta bovis; in French Afrete-boeuf ; 
in English Rest-harrow, and by synonymous terms in other 
languages, in reference to its strong, creeping, tangled roots, 
which retard the operations of the ploughman. Other names 
of this species are Wild Liquorice, Cam mock. Petty Whin, and 
Ground Furze. 

Properties and Uses. — Rest-harrow, though commonly re- 
garded as a troublesome wood, is, on the authority of most 
authors, much relished by asses, and is eaten by oxen, goats, 
and sometimes by sheep, though refused by horses and swine. 
The peasantry in some countries eat the young shoots as a 
salad, or boil them wi£h other pot-herbs. It has been used 
many ages ago as a culinary vegetable, for we find Diosco- 
rides speaking of the shoots as an agreeable pickle. 

The foliage is somewhat viscid to the touch, and has. a 
strong, peculiar, rather disagreeable smell. The root has a 
similar odour, and a sweetish leguminous subviscid taste, 
resembling the flavour of a ripe pea or that of liquorice. 
Rest-harrow, though now disregarded,' was much employed 
and highly commended by the practitioners of the olden time. 
Dioscorides and Galen highly extol its diuretic and lithon- 
triptic qualities. Simon Pauli speaks of jt as an incomparable 
remedy in calculus of the kidneys* or bladder. Matthiolus, 
Pfisterus,-Ettmuller, Bergius, Plenck, Meyer, Gilibert, and other 
writers, all speak of its medicinal virtues. 
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The distilled water was formerly employed against internal 
hemorrhages ; the decoction has been used, with the addition 
of a little vinegar, as a gargle in loosefiess of the gums, scor- 
butic ulcers, and toothache. In Hungary they use a vinous 
decoction of *the plant, to which is added an onion and a few 
cloves, as a fomentation' to the head> iu the delirium of malig- 
nant fever. The root, cr the bark of the root, is the*part that 
has been mostly used. A preparation, made by digesting the 
whole plant in rectified spirits for several days, has also had a 
great reputation. 


CLTY. 


ROSA CANINA, L. Dog Rose. 

Nat. Ord. Bosace®. 

K Cynobbhodon. G. Hundb-bobb. 

Description . — A straggling shrub, 6 to 10 feet high. Stems 
diffuse, much branched, ' glabrous ; branches light green, often 
tinged with red, armed with strong, scattered, hooked, com- 
pressed prickles, considerably dilated at tlr* base. Leaves 
distant, composed of 5 to 7 ovate or oblong, flat or concave, 
acute or rounded, subsessile leaflets, with acute, unequal, 
sometimes compound serratures, destitute of glands ; petioles 
furnished with a few small-hooked prickles, and with bifid, 
acute, somewhat reflexed stipules at the base. Flowers some- 
tiipes solitary, sometimes in cymes ; peduncles .smooth, with 
2 opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acute, rather concave, finely 
toothed bracts, glandular at the edge. Calyx tube smooth, 
ovate, or somewhat elliptical ; limb 5-parted ; the divisions 
pinnate, spreading, sharp-pointed, and deciduous. Corolla of 
5 obcordato concave petals, delicate pink, whitish at the base, 
fragrant. Stamens numerous, with spreading setaceous fila- 
ments inserted into the calyx ; anthers yellow, innate, Celled. 
Disk very thick and elevated. Ovaries numerous (20 to 30), 
oblong, rather woolly, included in the tube of the calyx; styles 
included or a little exserted, nearly smooth, crowned with 
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turbinate, truncate stigmas, l^ruit ovate or oblong, scarlet, 
shining, formed by the enlarged fleshy tube of the calyx, and 
enclosing the pericarps* Pericarps or carpels somewhat ovate, 
uneven, bony, whitish, bristly, indehiscent, 1 -seeded. (Plate 
XXXVIII., fig. 3 : (a) longitudinal section of the cfilyx, showing 
the pistils and stamens ; (b) fruit ; (c) pericarp, isolated.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Frequent 
in hedges and thickets in thir country. Flowed June to 
August. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from the Celtic 
Ekos (from rhodd , red) ; the origin most probably of the Greek 
poSoVf and of the European synonyms of the plant. * This 
species is called by Pliny, Cynorrhodon, from k vvrj, a dog, 
poSov, a rose-; in allusion to the reputed effects of the root 
in curing the bite of a mad dog ; hence the common English 
name. The shrub is also known by the name of Common 
Briar, and, in some parts, Canker Rose ; and the fruit is termed 
hips, or heps. 

The common Wild Rose is the Eglantine of some writers, 
although this appellation more correctly belongs to the sweet- 
briar. Chaucer has a word in praise of it : — 

* Ab swetc as is the bramble flourc 
That beareth the red hepe.” 

Shakspeare mentions its flowers by the name of canker- 
blooms. He is certainly wrong in affirming that they yield 
“no odour after death;” the water distilled from them is 
esteemed by some superior to the common rose-water; and 
there are, perhaps, not a few who prefer the ch^te and elegant 
fragrance of the Wild Rose, to the richer and heavier perfume 
of her* courtly sister 

“ The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have fall as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 

"When summers’ breath their masked buds discloses. 

But for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unmoved, and unrespected fade : 

Dio to themselves ; — sweet Roses do not so : — 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.” 
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Properties and Uses . — The petals of the Dog Bose, fresh 

gathered and distilled, afford a fragrant perfumed water. *The 
dried leaves have been particularly recommended as a substi- 
tute for foreign tea. They impart to water by infusion a fine 
colour, a subastringent taste, and a slightly aromatic odour. 
Gleditsch states, that the green .leaves of this and other 
species of Rose are useful in currying fine leather. ?the bark 
of the stems, according to Sjeffert, imparts to wool a dark 
brown colour, which may be fixed by the usual methods ; and 
on adding a solution 01 alum to the dye, it becomes of a fine 
blue colour. He observes, however, that these colours are 
almost destitute of lustm. Tim fruits, or hips, afford a pleasant 
f confection, which is sometimes brought to table on the Conti- 
nent, and is used as an ingredient in sauces. In the north of 
Europe the pulp, with the addition of sugar, is sometimes made 
into wine. The Russians of the Volga prepare a spirit from 
Oxe flowers, by fermentation, and the fruit appears very suitable 
f' ** this purpose. Gerard says that, when ripe, the fruits 
"maketh most pleasant meats and banqueting dishes, as tarts 
and such like.” 

The odour of the recent flowers is agreeable and fragrant, 
and the taste bitterish, slightly astringent, f;ud subacescent ; 
which qualities are yielded to water by infusion. The succu- 
lent covering of the fruit is inodorous, and has a pleasant 
sweetish, acid taste. The slight astringent property appears 
to be owing to tannin. The carpels, popularly termed “ seeds,” 
are embedded in silky bristly tfeirs, which act as mechanical 
infants like cowhage. A morbid excrescence^ of g. bright 
greenish red coflrur, and generally of an ovate form, is found 
on the different parts of the sL^ ub ; it is produced bj the 
puncture of an insect, and was called in the old pharmacopoeias 
bedegar or bed&guar , dhd was celebrated for its astringent 
properties. 

The uses of the root in hydrophobia, of the flowers in 
diseases of the eye, and of the carpels in nephritis and cal- 
culous complaints, originated from the belief in the doctrine of 
signatures rather than from any real virtues. The pulpy part 
of the fruit was at one period considered diuretic and laxative, 

z 
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and was used in diarrhoea, dysentery, and other fluxes, and 
in dropsy. The only use to which the fruits are now put in 
this country is for making a kind of confection, used only in 
pharmacy. 


CLV. 

ROSA GALLICA, L. Red, French, or Provins Rose. 

Nat. Ord. Rosaoeje. 

F. Rose botxge, Rose de Provins. G. Esbigrobb. 

Description . — A low growing bush ; stems branching, 3 to 
4 feet high, armed with fine, dispersed, short, slightly, hooked, 
reddish prickles. Leaves alternate, petiolato, winged, com- 
posed of 5 to 7 stiff elliptical or somewhat ovate leaflets, 
smooth, deep green above, paler, glaucous or whitish and 
downy beneath, glandular at the margin ; nerves and petioles 
also glandular. Stipules linear-lanceolate, pointed, downy, and 
glandular. Flowers solitary, pedunculate, lateral, or terminal ; 
peduncles elongated, more or less hispid, glandular. Calyx 
consists of a gjobose tul>e, and a limb with 5 downy, alter- 
nately pinnatifid segments. Corolla large, usually of an in- 
tense purplish red colour; petals slightly crenate, yellowish 
at the base. Stamens ^numerous, with subulate filaments and 
linear, incurved, yellow anthers. Ovaries numerous, ovate, 
supporting filiform villous styles, connivent below, terminated 
by capitate truncate stigmas. Fruit somewhat globose, nearly 
smooth, pale crimson. (Plate XXXVIII., fig. 4: (a) longi- 
tudinal section of the fruit, showing the carpels.) 

Distribution . — Warmer parts of Europe, Central and 
Southern Russia, Greece, Agia Minor, Armenia, and the 
Caucasus. It is known in so many varieties, and has been 
so widely cultivated, and from so remote a period, that its 
distribution cannot be ascertained with exactness. It is 
cultivated in our gardens under an infinite variety of forms. 
Flowers June and July. 

J^tymology and History . — The Red Rose is named Gallica, 
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from its being considered a legitimate native of Fiance; 
whereas most of the cultivated Roses ,may be traced to* the 
Fast. It is styled by some of our old writers the English 
Rose ; and a variety, long cultivated near Previns in France, 
is known as \he Provins Rose. 

It is quite unnecessary to say Anything in praise of the 
Rose ; in every land emphatically the flower of love and 
poetry; and signalized by almost every poet, ancient and 
modem. In the*glow ; ng fiction of the ancient mythology, the 
Rose was represented as originally white, but to have been 
changed in hue by the blood which streamed from the lacerated 
feet of Venus, when traversing the woods in despair for the 
loss of Adonis. According to Anacreon, it was dyed by the 
gods when first formed, and was sacred to Bacchus. The Rose 
was dedicated by Cupid to Harpocrates, the god of silence, to 
engage him to conceal the amours of Venus. Hence it became 
■file emblem of silence, and to hold up this flower to any 
person in discourse was equivalent to a request for secrecy ; 
and at entertainments it was customary to place a Rose above 
the table to signify that what was then spoken should be kept 
private; to this practice we owe the common expression, 

“ under the Rose.” The Romans introduced Roses, in common 
with other flowers, at the festive board, both to gratify the 
senses with their brilliant colours and grateful odours, and 
from sotne vague notion that their aroma prevented headache 
and the injurious effects of the .wine ; they were woven into 
chaplets for the brows, and sometimes crowned the brim of the 
goblet. 

The -Greeks and Romans w ;> e also accustomed to strew 
Roses upon the tombs of departed friends. Anacreon, ig his 
fifty^third ode, tells us fjiat this flower is peculiarly grateful to 
the dead, “roSe k at vtiepoit; afivveu” This practice was con- 
sidered of so much importance, that it was enjoined by codicils 
annexed to their wills, as appears by an inscription at Ravenna 
and another at Milan. • In this country, in the time of Evelyn, 
it was the custom to plant *Roses round the graves of lovers, 
and to strew the flowers upon the graves of friends. 

The Rose must not be forgotten as the national emblem of 
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England ; it is also rendered interesting from its connection 
with the armorial bearings of some of the most ancient and 
noble families of Europe. The Roman emperors appear first 
to have constituted it a symbol of honour, by allowing their 
distinguished generals to inscribe it upon their shields. A 
golden IJose has been considered a fit present from one sove- 
reign- to another : particularly when consecrated by the pope. 
Henry the Eighth received such a gift from Alexander the 
Sixth In no country is the Rose more cherished and cultivated 
than in Persia, and nowhere is r it found in greater plenty and 
profusion. The Eastern poets generally associate this flower 
with the nightingale, and represent the Rose as bursting forth 
from its bud at the song of her tuneful lover. 

Chaucer has written much in praise of this charming 
flower, and has given us a Romaunt of the Rose, to which 
we must refer our readers. Spenser and Shakspeare have 
several beautiful allusions to the Rose, both in its infant arid 
mature loveliness ; and there is a fine simile in Tasso’s 
Oemsalemma Liberata (canto xvi.). Milton has introduced 
it in his Paradise Lost, especially on two occasions, with ex- 
quisite effect. 

Properties tend Uses. — The petals are the only part used 
medicinally, and these are at the present time hardly admitted 
to possess any medicinal virtues. Their use, however, dates 
from a very remote period ; Theophrastus not only referring to 
their uses, but also to the existence of several kinds. Many of 
the old writers considered Rose petals purgative, astringent, 
and toxic. ‘Thus they have ' been especially t recommended in 
chronic catarrhs, hemoptysis, diarrhoea, leucorrhcea, etc. Great 
effiqocy has been ascribed to it in pulmonary phthisis, ever 
since the time of Avicenna, who states that he cured several 
cases by prescribing as much of the conserve as the patient 
could take, every day. Mesue, Montana, Yaleriola, Forestus, 
Riverius, Kruger, and others, bear testimony to the same 
effect. They all, however, combined it with milk or other 
nutritious substance; and sometimes, before a cure was effected, 
from twenty to thirty pounds of the conserve were consumed 
by the patient. 
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The essential oil, by virtue of its powerful aroma, acts 
promptly and vigorously upon the nervous system, and conse- 
quently upon. the* heart and brain. Hippocrates was not 
ignorant of its powers, and he recommends it in diseases of 
the uterus. The distilled water serves as a collyrium for the 
eyes, but it is generally combined, with sulphate oj zinc, or 
acdtate of lead. 

At the present time "a® infusion of Red Rose petals, 
acidulated with eulphur’c acid, and slightly sweetened, is a 
very common and agreeable vehicle for some other medicines. 
The confection made by beating up the petals with sugar is 
also in use.” — Pkarmacdgrapkia, p. 232. 

This species of Rose is rather extensively cultivated in 
some parts of Holland, as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg and Nuremberg, and about Paris and Lyons. In 
this country it is cultivated in Oxfordshire and Derbyshire, 
but principally at Mitcham, where it is known as Damask 
Rose, a name which properly applies to R. damascene/,, Mill, 
the species largely cultivated in Turkey, for- the production of 
the valuable oil known as attar of roses. The flowers arc 
gathered before they are fully opened, and the petals removed, 
which are carefully and rapidly dried by artkrial heat. 


CLVJ. 

ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS, L. Rosemary. 

Nat. Ord. I ^rAT.s. 

F . Romaein. n . Rosma^jn. 

• 0 0 

. Description. — An evergreen, shrubby plant, much branched, 
leafy and downy, 3 to 5 feet high. Leaves sessile, opposite, 
linear, firm, about an inch long, deep green and s hining above, 
downy or whitish bgneath, the margins revolute. Ffowers 
axillary, in tufted, opposite cymes, with an ovate-concave, 
tomentose bract at the base of each pedicel Calyx slightly 
pubescent, bilabiate, compressed at the summit; upper lip 
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emarginate, rather shorter, lower with two lobes. Corolla 
pale ‘blue, variegated with purple and white, ringent, tube 
longer than the calyx ; upper lip oblong, erect and bifid ; 
lower lip spreading, with 3 unequal lobes ; middle lobe large, 
concave, roundish, and crenulate at the margin. r Stamens 2, 
filaments subulate, curved longer than the corolla, with a 
small recurved tooth near the base behind ; anthers oblohg, 
incumbent, bluish Ovary 4-pajted, green, obtuse, supporting 
a subulate recurved style as long as the stamens, terminated 
by" an acute bifid stigma. Fruit of 4 achenes, situated at the 
bottom of the persistent calyx. (Plate XXXIX., fig. 3 : (a) 
calyx ; (b) corolla, opened to show the stamens ; (c) pistil*) 

Distribution. — Mediterranean region, from Spanish penin- 
sula to Greece and Asia Minor, Cultivated in English gardens, 
and probably introduced before the Norman Conquest. 
Flowers April and May. 

Etymology and History. — This plant appears to be the 
\t(&avwriQ oTt^avoyaTiKi) of Dioscorides, from Xtfiavoc;, frankin- 
cense, in allusion to its odour ; and* from <rrt<pavoc, a crown, 
because of its employment among plants used for garlands 
and chaplets ; hence also one of its Latin names, Herba Coro- 
naria. The geseric name is a compound of roe, dew, and 
marinus, of the sea, in allusion to the locality of the plant 
and its greyish appearance. It is supposed to be the roe 
mentioned in the following lines of Virgil : — 

“ Nam jejuna quidem clivosa glarea runs, 

Vix humiles apibua casias roremque ministrat.” 

Georg, ii. v. 212. 

Rosemary is often introduced in the old erotic ballads, and in 
the lqys and fabliaux of the Troubadours. On account of its 
aromatic and cephalic properties, it was considered by, the 
ancients to refresh the memory and comfort the brain, and 
was called Herb of Remembrance and Forget-me-not : hence 
also its claim to represent fidelity in lovers, and its employ- 
ment at weddings and funerals. It is not uncommon in some 
puts of England to put Rosemary' in the coffin, and to dis- 
tribute sptigs of it among the mourners, who throw it into 
the grave. Shakspeare refers to this practice : — 
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u r^y up your tears, 

And stick your Rosemary on this fair corse.” 

Homep and Juliet , act iv, sc. 4. 

Gay also alludes to it in his Shepherd? 8 Week 

“ To show their love, the neighbours far and near 
Followed with wistful looks the damsel’s bier. 

Sprigged Rosen^iry the lads and lasses bore, 

While dismally the parson walked before. 

Upon her gnr'c the RoSemary they threw. 

The dafsy, bi'ttcr-flower, and endive blue.” 

“ There's Rosemary for you* that's for remembrance ; pray 
you, love, remember," says Ophelia, in Hamlet ; and Perdita, 
in the Winters Tale , thus addresses Polixenes and'Camillo: — 

“ Reverend sirs. 

For you there’s Rosemary and rue ; these keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long; 

Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 

Spenser calls it “ refreshing Rosemary," “cheerful Rosemary," 
and Shenstone, in Lis Schoolmistress, has some pretty lines on 
its banishment from the gardens of the great. 

Properties and Uses. — Rosemary is sometimes used on the 
Continent for flavouring hams, rice, etc. ii is extensively 
employed in tlie preparation of various perfumes and cos- 
metics, especially the famous Hungary water. The plant has 
had the repute of greatly improving £he flesh of sheep that 
feed on it. It has a grateful aromatic odour, approaching to 
that of the turpentines, and a warm, oitterish, aromatic taste. 
Tbe*young tops # are more powefful than the flcwers^but the 
latter have a more elegant odom 

Pliny ascribes numerous virtues to the Rosemary, and ^at 
v&ripus periods^ it has been referred to by the old physician^ 
as possessing valuable medicinal properties. So much was it 
esteemed in the Middle Ages, that it was grown on the imperial 
farms by order of Charlemagne. It was also used as a condi- 
ment for salt meats. JLs a tonic it has been used in atony and 
debility, and it has been* strongly recommended in nervous 
diseases, hysteria, apoplexy, asphixia, paralysis, and a g ains t 
the paroxysms of some intermittent fevers. 
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•Externally, it has been employed in baths for paralysis 
and 'also as an ingredient in fomentations, to disperse indo- 
lent tumours and ecchymosis free from pain.* Hcister and 
Kuechler assert- that they have witnessed excellent effects 
from the topical application of an infusion or decoction of this 
herb to scrofulous tumours of the neck. Applied dried in 
bags, it has been used to remove bruises, and against oedema. 
Infused in wine, and applied waxen, it is said to stay mortifica- 
tion. Lastly, the spirit and essential oil have* been not unfre- 
quently had recourse to, applied by friction, to recall anima- 
tion in paralytic limbs. 

Rosemary tea is a favourite remedy with many colintry 
people as a stomachic. It is not an acknowledged medicinal 
plant at the present time ; but the volatile oil is used as an 
external stimulant in liniments and in hair-restoring liquids, 
on account of its supposed power of promoting the growth 
of the hair. The flowering tops, as well as the dried leaves, 
are also found amongst the stock in trade of the herbalist. 

“ Rosemary is cultivated on a very small scale in English 
herb-gardens; and though a little oil has been occasionally 
distilled from it, English oil of Rosemary is an article practi- 
cally unknown in commerce. That with which the market is 
supplied is produced in the South of France and on the con- 
tiguous coast of Italy. The plant which is plentifully found 
wild, is gathered in summer (not while in flower) and distilled, 
the operator being sometimes an itinerant herbalist who carries 
his copper alembic from place to place, erecting it where herbs 
are plentiful, and where a stream of water enables him to cool 
a condenser of primitive construction. Oil of Rosemary is 
alsp produced on a somewhat large scale in the island of 
Lesina, south of Spalato in Dalmatia, whence it is exported, by 
way of Trieste, even to France and Italy, to the extent of 300 
to 350 quintals annually.” — Pharmacographia, p. 439. 

Two kinds of Rosemary oil are known in commerce, the 
best sort being that from the flowers, and the other that pro- 
duced from the entire plant ; the latter is that most generally 
used. 
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RUTA GRAVEOLENS, L. Rjje. 

Nat . Ord . Eutacxs. 

F. Era. . o'. Saute. 

#• 

Description . — An evergreen shrubby plant, 2 to 3 feet high, 
with firm, cyliifdricfl, bushy stems, covered with a rough 
greyish bark, but in the youn^ branches, smooth and yellowish 
green. Leaves alternate, pe^iolate, doubly pinnate; surface 
slightly .tosnentose, punctured, smooth, glaucous or dark bluish 
green; leaflets rather thick, oblong, elongated, decurrent at 
the base, somewhat cuneiform, entire, or obscurely crenate at 
the margin, the terminal one obovate or cuneiform. Flowers 
in a terminal corymb, the terminal flowers only, which open 
first, having the full complement of petals and stamens, the 
rest have a 4-parted calyx, 4 petals, and 8 stamens. Calycine 
segments lanceolate, punctured, minutely crenulate, and 
spreading horizontally. Petals yellow, ovate, concave, spread- 
ing, slightly toothed or wrinkled at the extremity, attached 
by narrow claws. Stamens of the terminal flo-eer 10; filaments 
subulate, tipped with ovate yellow anthers ; they recline upon 
the petals, but one by one successively rise up and discharge 
upon the stigma and then return t- »their original position. 
Ovary large, ovate, punctured, d.eep green, with 4 crucial fur- 
r >ws, seated on a fleshy receptacle dotted with nectariferous 
pores, crowned # with a short tetragonal style, dhd a ^truncate 
stigma.* Fruit a subglobose !• or 5 lobed capsule, bursting 
elastically at the summit of each lobe, and emitting sgvQral 
rough, angular, blackisji, reniform seeds. (Plate XXXIX., fig. 
4 : (a) terminal flower from which the petals are detached, 
magnified ; (b) fruit ; ( c ) transverse section of the same.) 

Distribution . — Mountainous and bleak situations in # many 
parts of Europe. Cultivated in English gardens from a very 
early period. Flowers June to September. 

Etymology . — The generic name Ruta is derived from the 
Greek pv rij, and that, it is said, from pvw, to set free, on 
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account of the efficacy of the plant in various diseases; but 
this is rather a forced derivation, and unsatisfactory as to the 
true root of the ■word. In Sclavonic it was called Rutiza, and 
in Anglo-Saxon,' Rude, Ruta, or Rutu. Rue is frequently 
mentioned by Hippocrates, Theophrastus, and 'Dioscorides, 
under the,, name of mryavotf ; the latter does not describe it, 
but he compares the leaves of many other plants to the folia 
rutce. v 

Gerard mentions Herb-grace, as one of the' common names 
of this plant ; and Shakspeare calls it Herb of Grace. Ophelia, 
in Hamlet, says to the Queen, “There’s Rue for j’ou, and 
here’s some for me ; we may call it Herb of Grace a Sundays:” 
referring to the great need her majesty had of absolution for 
her crimes. Greene, in his Quip for an Upstart Courtier, has 
this passage — " Some of them smiled, and said Rue was called 
Herb-grace, which though they scorned in their youth they 
might wear in their age, and that it was never too late to' 
say miserere The gardener in Richard II. says of the 
Queen : — 

u Here did she drop a tear ; here, in this place, 

I’ll set a hank of Rue, sour herb of grace : 

Rue* even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 

He here plays upon the name, and represents Rue as the herb 
of remembrance, a title* which belongs to the rosemary, as 
already observed 

Rue seems to have been used formerly in nosegays; for 
the clown in 'All’s Well that 'ends Well , having said of the 
countess — “ She was the sweet marjoram of the salad, or. rather 
th§, Eferb of Grace,” Lefeu replies, “ They are not salad herbs, 
you knave, they are nose-herbs;” upon which the down t re- 
marks, “ I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, I have not much 
skill in grass ; ” thus punning upon the name of Grace. 

Properties and Uses. — Rue has a strong, stimulant, dis- 
agreeable odour, and a hot, pungent, bitter, nauseous taste. 
The wild plant is said to possess these qualities in a greater 
degree than the cultivated kind In the recent state, the 
leaves have sufficient acrimony to inflame and blister the 
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hands; but much of this property is lost in drying. Orfila 
found that the distilled water, and watery extract, given to 
.animals in large doses, caused death after a long interval, by 
producing local irritation, and consequent inflammation. He 
also states tliat the essential oil, introduced into the veins, acts 
as a narcotic, and probably has the same effect wh^n taken 
inin the stomach. • 

The stimulant property »f the plant is proved by the 
irritation it produces v r hon bruised and applied to the skin, as 
already observed. By the ancients it was especially regarded 
as wielding powerful influence over the nervous system in 
geneial, and over the u£erus in particular. It was celebrated 
even in the days of Pythagoras. Hippocrates designates it 
resolutive, diuretic, and alexiterial. It was also considered a 
powerful protection against contagion. Other authors have 
considered it carminative, anti-spasmodic, and anthelmintic; 
ifnd both in ancient and modem days it has been regarded a 
powerful emmenagogue. 

Waller, in his British Domestic Herbal/ says, “ Externally 
the fresh leaves have been applied to the temples for head- 
aches, and to relieve deep-seated pain. A decoction of it in 
wine, used as a gargle, is a good remedy for & scorbutic state 
of the gums and carious teeth.” 

Rue is not now official, but the oil is occasionally used as a 
rubefae'ent. 


CLYM. 

CROCUS SATIYUS, L. Sai tron, oft Saffkon Ceoctjs. 
Nat. Ord . Ibtdaoejb. 

F. Sateajt. G. Safean. 

Description— Roof, consists of several long descending 
fibres, proceeding from thfe base of a roundish subcompressed 
bulb, covered with a coarse, brown, reticulated cuticle or skin. 
Leaves proceed immediately from the bulb, enveloped below 
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in a thin membranous Bheath, opening on one side ; they are 
numerous, linear, acute ^ several inches long, somewhat curved 
towards the summit, deep green, with a longitudinal furrow, 
and a white central stripe. Flowers proceed from amongst the 
leaves upon a very short scape. Perianth large, purple or lilac 
coloured, gnd resembles a corolla, consisting of a long slender' 
whitish tube, and a campanulate limb o £ 6 deep, ovate-elliptical 
segments. Stamens 3, erect, shorter than the corolla, tipped 
with sagittate pale yellow anthers. Ovary roundish, situated at 
the bottom of the tube ; style loijg filiform ; stigma trifid ; each 
of the segments somewhat dilated upwards, incised or crenate 
at the end, drooping and protruding between the segments of 
the corolla, deep orange and fragrant. Capsule ovate, trigonal, 
3-valved, 3-celled, containing many seeds. (Plate XL., fig. 1 : 
(a) single petal and stamen ; (b) style and stigma ; (c) capsule ; 
(d) transverse section of the same ; (c) seed.) 

Distribution. — Greece, Asia Minor, to which countries it iS 
supposed to be indigenous, and perhaps also in Persia. It has, 
however, been so long under cultivation in the East, that'its 
native country is doubtful. Its English localities are only in 
the vicinity of those places where it has been cultivated. 
Flowers Octobef. 

Etymology and History. — The Latin Crocus, the Greek 
KpoKOQ, and the various synonyms in the modem languages, 
originate in the Arabic name of the plant, Zahaf',an, or 
Sapharan. Saffron was evidently familiar to Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, Galen, and other writers of antiquity; it is one 
of the plants mentioned as growing in the garden described 
by Solomon (Canticles, iv. 14). Homer introduces it as one of 
the flowers that formed the couch of Jupiter and his consort; 
and he represents .Aurora coming forth with her Saffron- 
coloured robe, to scatter light upon the earth. Virgil more 
than once repeats the line — 

, “ Tithoni croce um linquene aurora cubile.” 

Georg. L y. 447 et JSn. iv. v. 585. 

He also speaks of “ Saffron-odours : ” — • 

“ Nonne vides, croceoa ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Saboei ? ” 
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and mentions Crocus as one of the flowers on which bees love 
to feed : — 

“ Paecuntur et arbusfe passim, 

Et gfaucas salices, cassiamque, crocumque rubentem.” 

Tmolus was a mountain of Phrygia, celebrated for its Saffron, 
* as was that which grew in Cilicia, on a mountain called Cory- 
cus. Pliny states, that the wine in which Saffron had been 
macerated, was used to sprinkle in theatres, on account of its 
fragrant odour. - LucrrtioS adverts to this custom : — 

“Et cum sceua crocoXJilici perfusa recens esfc.” 

Soine*writers imagine that Saffron was an ingredient in the 
famous nepenthes of Homer. It was fabled that Crocus, a 
beautiful youth, being consumed with his passion for a maiden 
named Smilax, was changed by the gods into the plant which 
bears his name ; a metamorphosis which is commemorated by 
*Ovid. 

Cultivation — Saffron was cultivated in Spain as early as 
961 ; and it appears to have been brought into England in 
the time of Edward III., and introduced by a Sir Thomas 
Smith, to the neighbourhood of Walden, in Essex, which was 
hence called Saffron Walden. It was subsequently grown in 
other English 'counties, but at the early part of the present 
century very little English-grown Saffron was known in the 
marked, and that little fetched a very high price. English- 
grown Saffron is now scarcely if at all known. 

"In Prance the flowers are collected at the end of Sep- 
tember or in ^the beginning t>f October. The stigmas are 
quickly taken out, and immed’ately dried on sieves over a 
gentle fire, to which they are exposed for only half an hour. 
According to Dumesnil, 7000 to 8000 flSwers are required for 
yielding 500 grammes (17 J oz.) of fresh Saffron, which by 
drying is reduced to 100 grammes. Notwithstanding the high 
price of Saffron, its cultivation is by no means always profit- 
able, from the' many difficulties by which it is attended. 
Besides occasional injury from weather, the bulbs are often 
damaged by parasitic fungi, as stated by Duhamel in 1728 
{Mem. de VAcad. des Sciences, 1728, p. 100), and again by 
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Montagne in 1848 ( Etude micrographique de la raaladie du 
Safran, oonnu sous le nom de tacon.) — Pha/rmaoographia, 
p. 605. 

Though Saffron is produced very largely in some districts 
of Spain, the French product is now considered the best 
quality. It is also produced in Austria, in some districts of 
China, a little in Kashmir, and in “considerable quantity in 
Ghayn, an elevated mountain^ region separating Western 
Afghanistan from Persia ” 

Properties and Uses . — Saffron has a strong, penetrating, 
diffusive, tenacious odour, agreeable in the first instance, but 
soon fatiguing ; a warm, pungent, aromatic and bitterish taste ; 
and a rich, deep orange-red colour. It is much used in the 
south of Europe, and particularly in Spain, for colouring bread, 
cakes, rice, sauces, and other culinary articles. Confectioners 
use it for colouring or flavouring creams, conserves, liqueurs, 
ices, etc. Dyers employed it at one time to procure various 
shades of yellow, and painters add it to different varnishes 
As a dye stuff, however, Saffron has ' now become obsolete, 
owing to the discovery of much less costly materials 

With regard to its medicinal uses, emanations from Saffron 
were reputed to act powerfully on the nervous system, causing 
pain in the head, vertigo, trembling, eta Borel, Schenck, and 
others relate cases of coma, and even death, from sleeping in 
rooms containing considerable quantities of this substance. 
When taken into the stomach, it was asserted to act in the 
same manner upon the brain and nerves, producing paleness, 
headache, dimoiess of sight, and a kind of delirium, attended 
with fits of immoderate laughter. Boerhaave and Ettmuller 
state that it is capable of inducing alarming symptoms, and 
recommend it to be used with great caution, while they e*tol 
its remedial agency. Hippocrates recommended it for external 
application for pains and swelling, while Serapion, Galen, and 
others, advocated its use in dysentery, jaundice, and colic, as 
well as an emmenagogue, diaphoretic, ftc. Various modem 
authorities, however, describe it as quite inert; and at the 
present time it is not valued for any medicinal virtue, but 
simply as a colouring agent for medicines as well as in cookery. 
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CLIX. 

SALTIA OFFICINALIS, L. Sage. 

* 

Nat . Ord . Labiate. 

F . Saugb. <?.* Salbei. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, fibrous. Stem erect, 
much branched,, shrubby, nearly quadrangular, about 2 feet 
high ; younger branches whitish and downy. Leaves opposite, 
ovate-lanceolate, or elliptical,* thick, wrinkled above, reticu- 
latectwith prominent rferves beneath, crenulate at the margin, 
deep dull green above, whitish beneath, sometimes tinged with 
purple ; petioles shorter towards the top of the stem. Flowers 
united 3 or 4 together, in axillary, opposite whorls, with ovate, 
mucronate, caducous bracts at the base, forming a kind of lax 
terminal spike Calyx campanulate, turbinate, striated, rather 
woolly, 2-lipped, upper lip 3-cleft, lower bifid, rather larger ; 
segments acute, mucronate, often purplish- Corolla large, 
light bluish purple, ringent ; tube subquadrangular, ventrieose 
above ; upper lip galeate, erect, emarginate ; lower lip 3-lobed, 
middle lobe larger, obcordate, crenulate, emarginate. Stamens 
2, filaments curved and affixed transversely by the middle, 
each to a short pedicel, with a fertile anther at one extremity, 
and an abortive one at the other; fertile anthers 1-celled, 
linear-oblong, and concealed in the upper lip. Ovary seated 
on a prominent purplish disk, dfieply 4 lobed, greenish, obtuse, 
supporting a long, filiform, whitish, incurved, style, and a 
.bifid acute stigma. Fruit consists of 4 roundish achenes, 
enclosed in the calyx. (Plate XL., fig. 2 : (a) calyx and 
pistil ; (6) corolla, opened to show the stamen ; (c) stamen, 
showing the filament, Connective, and anthers ; (d) fruit ; (e) 
pistil.) 

Distribution. — South of Europe, but widely distributed by 
cultivation. In- this country it has been grown in gardens 
from an unknown period. • Flowers June and July. 

Etymology. — The generic name is derived from solvere, to 
be well, in reference to the medical properties of the plant. 
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BioBcorides describes it by the name of eX« Xur^aicov ; and by 
some it is considered the <r^ okxXoc of Theophrastus. 

Properties and Uses . — Sage has a strong arpmatic, peculiar 
odour, which is. most agreeable in the flowers, and a warm, 
aromatic, bitterish, and subastringent taste.. ; Its use as a 
culinary herb is very familiar: its bitterness and aroma enabling 
the stomach to digest the fat and luscious meats and fauces 
with which it is associated. It has been said, that the Chinese 
are as fond of Sage as we are of their teas, and that the Butch 
once carried on a profitable trade by exchanging one pound of 
Sage leaves for three of tea. 

The plant is possessed of bitter and aromatic ^properties, 
hence it is considered stomachic, cordial, nervine and corro- 
borant, facilitating digestion and accelerating the general circu- 
lation. It has been strongly recommended in apoplexy, 
paralysis, epilepsy, hysteria and convulsions of various kinds. 
It has also been used in gout, rheumatism, as a diaphoretic, 
and in intermittent fevers. Externally, in bags or in fomen- 
tations, it is a popular topical application for bruises,' local 
oedema, tumours, and atonic swellings. 


CLX. 

ERYSIMUM ALLIARIA, L. 

Sauce-Alone, or Jack-by-the-Hedge. 

Nat. Ord.‘ Crccifeb^. 

F. Alliaue. O. Lauchhedeeicih. 

bescHpiion. — Root biennial, whitish, tapering, fibrous. 
Stem erect, simple, or slightly branched, cylindrical, smooth, 
obsoletely channelled, 2 or 3 feet high. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, cordate, unequally toothed, sinuate at the margin, 
veiny, glabrous on both sides; those at^ the base of the stem 
more, obtuse, reniform, and supported on longer petioles. 
Flowers small, on short peduncles, forming a ter minal corym- 
bose raceme. Calyx of 4> ovate-lanceolate, concave, connivent. 
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pale green sepals. Corolla cruciform, of 4 white obovate petals, 
with short erect claws. Stamens tetradynamous, with subu- 
late filaments, # supporting yellow, obloilg, incumbent anthers ; 
there is a gland between each pair of longer stamens and the 
calyx, and due surrounding the base of each shorter stamen. 
Ovaiy long, tetragonal, crowned .with a capitate truncate 
stigma. Fruit a pod, or silique, nearly 2 inches lon£, slender, 
prismatic, with prominent perves ; 2-valved, 2-celled* con- 
taining many oblong, bn' wn, shining seeds. (Plate XL., fig. 
4 : (a) entire flower, magnified ; ( b ) calyx ; (c) stamens and 
pistil; (d) transverse section of 'the pod; (e) pod or silique, 
natural size.) * 

m ' t 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, temperate and 
Western Asia to the Himalaya, Common in hedges and on 
the banks of ditches in most parts of England. Flowers May 
and June. 

• Etymology. — The generic name, Erysimum, is derived from 
spvo), to cure, alluding to the reputed qualities of the plants 
which it designates. Alliaria is a derivative* of allium , garlic, 
referring to the odour of the species ; hence, also, the common 
name. Sauce-alone, and Garlic Treacle-mustard. Jack-by-the- 
hedge is another of its provincial synonyms. , 

Most modem authors place the plant in the genus Sisym- 
brium. 

Properties and Uses. — It is eaten as a salad or pot-herb, 
and as an ingredient in sauces. Neil observes, that "when 
gathered as it approaches the flowering ftate, boiled separately, 
and , then eaten to boiled mutton, it forms a ijiost desirable 
pot-herb, and t<f any kind of salted meat an excellent green.’ * 
In W ales it is used as a frying herb. According to Bautsch it 
is useful in tanning. From the Swedish experiments, it appears 
that cows and goats e&t the foliage ; but horses, swine, and 
sheep refuse it. When eaten by cows, it gives a strong allia- 
ceous taste to the milk ; and if eaten by poultry, it imparts 
to their flesh, and as . some assert, even to their eggs, a? dis- 
agreeable rank taste. # • 

The ancients were profuse in their praises of the medicinal 
properties of this plant. Its antiscorbutic virtues have been 

2 A 
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pointed out by Fabricius Hildanus, Camerarius, Chomel, and 
Boerhaave. It was recommended as a very powerful diuretic 
and diaphoretic, and as a deobstruent in asthn^atic disorders ; 
93 also in colic, flatulencies, and nephritic complaints. 


CLXjl. 

COCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS, L. Scubvy-Grass. 

Nat Ord . Cbucifeb®. 

F . Cochleae i a. O . Loffelkbaot. 

Description . — Root annual, elongated, whitish, with nu- 
merous capillary fibres. Stems several, feeble, somewhat 
procumbent below, then erect, slightly branched, somewhat 
angular, glabrous, 6 or 8 inches high. Radical leaves numerous, 
cordate-reniform, obtuse, entire or angular, slightly concave, 
supported on long* petioles ; cauline ones smaller, ovate, spatu- 
late, toothed, on short petioles ; uppermost sessile, subincised, 
amplexicaul by their toothed bases; all glabrous and succulent. 
Flowers in clusters forming a terminal raceme. Calyx of 4 
lax, ovate, obtuse, concave, deciduous sepals, white at the 
margin. Corolla cruciform, white, twice the size of the 
calyx. Stamens tetradynaraous, filaments incurved, subulate, 
greenish, supporting yellow, oblong anthers ; there are 4 
minute green glands between the filaments. Ovary ovate, 
compressed, supporting a short persistent style and capitate 
stigma. Fruit a globose silide or pouch, half as long as the* 
pedicel, obscurely veined, with 2 thick ventricose valves, and 
2 cells, containing 2 blackish brown seeds. (Plate XL., fig. 3 : 
(a) entire flower, magnified ; (6) stamens and pistil ; (c) fruit 
or silicle.) 

Distribution . — Arctic and sub-arctic shores, and Alps of 
Western Europe, Northern Asia, and Nprth America. Abun- 
dant on the sea-shores and mountainous- places in this country. 
Flowers May to August, 

Etymology . — The generic name, from cochlear, a spoon, 
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refers to the shape of the leaves, which resemble the bowl 
of an old-fashioned spoon. Gerard sjiys, this plant is* also 
called in English, Spoonwort and Scruby-grass. Some imagine 
that it is thf Telephium and Herba Britannica of the ancients. 

Properties and Uses . — The fresh herb has a strong pungent 
odour when bruised, and a warm,* bitter, acrid taste. It is 
sometimes eaten as a alad. In Iceland they make various 
dishes of it with acidulated milk, whey, or beer; they also 
prepare a pickle* by pl^dmg it in layers with salt and various 
aromatics. It is said to impart to the flesh of animals that 
feed on it a disagreeable flavour. 

With regard to its medicinal uses, Woodville in his Medical 
Botany, says, “We havo testimony of its great use in scurvy, 
not only from physicians, but navigators, as Anson, Linscho-^ 
ten, Maartens, Egede, and others. And it has been justly 
noticed, that this plant grows most plentifully in those high 
altitudes, where the scurvy is most obnoxious. Forster found 
it in great abundance in the islands of the South Sea.” Its 
use in this disease is also demonstrated by the observations 
of numerous other authors. Scurvy-grass has likewise been 
recommended as an antiseptic stimulant, diuretic and emmena- 
gogue. To the list of diseases in which this plant has been 
used, we may also add those of chronic rheumatism, chronic 
pulmonary catarrh, and various skin diseases. Externally, the 
juice has been applied to atonic ulcers, aphthae, and to ill- 
favoured eruptions ; the leaver as a masticatory for swollen 
and scorbutic gums. 
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clxil 

PBU^TJS SPINOSA, L. Sloe, or Blackthorn. 

c 

Nat. Ord. Rosaces. 

F . E^unteb sattyagb, Pbunelleb. O . Sohlehen-Ptlaumk. 

f 

Description . — Root woody, benched, and wide-spreading. 
Stem arborescent, G to 10 feet high, sending off crooked very 
spinous branches ; bark when old purplish brown, ash-coloured 
or greyish on the young twigs. Leaves ovate-lanceolate or 
elliptic, cuneiform at the base, petiolatc, minutely and sharply 
serrated, smooth, dark green above, slightly pubescent, convo- 
, lute when young. Flowers mostly solitary on the young 
twigs, on short naked peduncles, and appear before the leaves. 
Calyx campanulate ; limb divided into 5 ovate-oblong, rather 
concave, spreading segments, longer than the tube. Petals 
snow-white, ovate-elliptical, obtuse, spreading, inserted into the 
calyx by slender claws. Stamens numerous, with "subulate, 
spreading, white filaments inserted into the calyx, tipped with 
ovate, didymous, orange-coloured anthem Ovary ovate-globose, 
small, glabrous, bvLp]K>i*ting a slender style the length of the 
stamens, terminated by an orbicular stigma. Fruit a small 
drupe, subglobose, glabrous, dark purple, covered with bloom, 
containing an ovate, compressed, slightly furrowed nut, en- 
closing the oblong kemeL (Plate XLI., fig. 1 : (a) entire 
flower, natural size.) 

Distribution}* — Europe. Frequent in hedges and coppices 
in this country. Flowers March and April. 

Etymology . — The genus derives its name from the Greek 
irpovvy, but its origin is unknown. The irpown ayptri of Di os- 
corides appears identical with our Sloe. The specific name 
refers, of course, to the spines with which the branches are 
armed. Sloe, in Saxon pla, is called Blackthorn, to distinguish 
it from the whitethorn or hawthorn, which its 'blossoms some- 
what resemble, though they appear earlier. Blackthorn appears 
to be rather a modem term, as it is not mentioned by Gerard. 
The bush is sometimes called provincially Scroggs. The 
French call the fruit, or sloes, prunelhes. 
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This plant is by modem authors considered a sub-species of 
P. communis, Huds. # * 

Properties a/nd Uses . — The -wood, being hard and tough, is 
used for turnery-ware, teeth of rakes, and walking-sticka The 
bark stripped off in ppring, boiled in ley, affords a red dye ; it 
’ is also useful, accoruaig to Bechstein, to prevent rottenness in 
cheese, and may be en ployed in tanning leather. The leaves 
were at one time largely used for adulterating tea. 

The fruit, gathered when fully ripe, and mellowed by the 
first frosts, is made into a pleasant wine, especially if the stones 
are broken and the kernels mixed with the juice ; it is also a 
useful addition to other wines, such as currant, raisin, and elder- 
berry. In a less advanced stage, sloes have l>een used by fraudu- 
lent dealers to adulterate port wine, for which purpose they are 
well adapted on account of the astringency, slight acidity, and 
deep red colour they impart. The juice of the fruit makes a 
*good marking Ink for linen or woollen cloth ; and if sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol) be added, it becomes permanently black, 
affording, it is said, a good writing-ink superior to that made 
from galls, and an excellent dye for linens, etc. The leaves of 
the Blackthorn are eaten by horses, goats, and sheep, and the 
bark is relished by hares, deer, and some ther quadrupeds. 
The bark is inodorous, lias a bitterish and styptic taste, which 
it imparts to water and spirit. The recent flowers have a 
plcasa.it odour, and a slightly bitter ^aste, resembling that of 
bitter almonds. The pulp of the fruit is inodorous, and has an 
acid austere flavour, very harsh and ungrateful before it is mel- 
lowed by frosts. 

The flowers, fruit, bark, ai root have all been used in 
medicine. The flowers are laxative; anthelmintic, and anti- 
nephritic. Bauhin and Hoffmann speak of them, infused in 
water, or whey, weak wine, or beer, as a popular laxative ; and 
Lewis considers the infusion or syrup to be especially calcu- 
lated for children. The fruit was employed for its styptic 
property in thd tim^ of Dioscorides. Dr. Cullen says lie has 
often found sloes to constitute an agreeable and useful astrin- 
gent. According to Coste, Willemet, and Nebelius, the bark 
is febrifuge, and from experiments made by them, proved 
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effective in the cure of intermittents. The leaves possess 
similar properties to the bark, but in a less degree. Lastly, the 
root, or rather bark of the root, has been advised in asthma. 
Externally, the infusion of the flowers has been considered a 
useful application to scabies, and the juice of the fruit is a 
popular remedy for staying hemorrhage from the nose ; as also 
a strong decoction of the bark 


CLXm. 

RUMEX ACETOSA, L. Sorrel. 

Nat . Ord. PoLYGONEiE. 

F. OfiEILLE. G. SATTERAMPFER. 

Desm'jption . — Root perennial, long, slender, branched, with 
numerous slender fibres. Stems erect, striated, leafy, smooth, 
generally of a purplish red hue, branched towards the top, 1 to 
2 feet high. Leaves alternate, oblong-sagittate, smooth on 
both sides, undulated at the margin, bright green; lowermost 
petiolate, obtuse, 0 with 2 lobes at the base turned backwards ; 
upper smaller, sessile, acute ; uppermost linear ;« the whole sub- 
tended by membranous, whitish, semitubular, scarious stipules. 
Flowers dioecious, in a long terminal naked raceme, composed 
of spurious whorls, each flower on a short drooping peduncle, 
with small concave amplexicaul bracts at the base. Male 
flowers have e- calyx of 3 greenish, ovate, concave, sprea<Jing 
segments; a corolla of 3 ovate, obtuse, greenish petals; 6 
stamens with short filaments and large erect double anthers. 
Female flowers have a calyx resembling the male, which is 
ultimately reflexed ; 3 persistent petals, which enlarge from’ an 
ovate to an orbicular-cordate figure ; and a smooth, somewhat 
triangular ovary, supporting 3 capillary spreading styles, ter- 
minated by fringed purplish stigmas. Fruit a pendulous, ob- 
long-triangular, smooth, shining, reddish nut, enveloped by the 
enlarged, reticulate, purplish red petals, sometimes called valves, 
which at this period have a minute appendage or tubercle at 
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the base on the outer side, and a wavy margin closing on the 
nut. (Plate XLL, fig. 2, representing the male plant « (a) 
fructification of the female plant ; ( b ) male flower, isolated ; 
(c) stamen ; (d) female flower, isolated ; (e) fhyt.) 

Distribution . — North temperate and arctic zones. Abounds 
'iH meadows and pastures in this -country. Flowers May to 
August. m 

Etymology . — The generic* name is of doubtful origin ; some 
derive it from rwma or struma, which the lapathum of the 
ancients was used to cure ; others from rumex, a kind of spear, 
in allusion to the shape of the leaves ; the latter derivation 
is the more probable, if it be correct that the Oxalis (from 
o %vg, sharp) of Dioscorides and Pliny refers to this plant, and 
indicates rather the spear-like shape of the leaves than their 
acid taste. Acetosa is evidently derived from q%vq, acid. 

■ Properties avid Uses. — The root has a reddish brown or 
yellowish colour, a bitterish, subastringent taste, and is desti- 
tute of odour. The fresh leaves are very acid, with a slight 
roughness and astringency. 

Sorrel is much employed, especially on the Continent, for 
culinary purposes. The leaves are used in salads, and as an 
ingredient in broths and soups, and they 'orm an excellent 
sauce for stewed lamb or veal. In some parts of Ireland they 
are eaten with fish and alkalescent food. Linneus mentions 
that borrel and angelica are the only slants used by the Lap- 
landers as food, except berries.. “ They prepare with Sorrel a 
kind of acetated whey, which they call juemovielke, in the 
foliowing marpier : They fill a copper vessel with the leaves 
and pour over them a third peu fc of water, which they boil to 
the consistence of a syrup ; then adding a fresh quantity of 
leaves, they boil again, constantly stirring with a piece of 
wood, lest the substance should acquire a burnt taste ; when 
the boiling, which generally occupies six or seven hours, is 
finished, they set aside the mass that it may cool ; it is then 
mixed with reindeer milk, and preserved in wooden Vessels, 
or in those made with the stomach ( ventricndo prirrvo) of the 
reindeer. This whey retains its grateful acid flavour for a 
long time, and is much relished both by young and old.” 
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•Dr. Clarke states that the inhabitants of Wermeiana, on 
the confines of Sweden, make a kind of bread with the seeds 
alone in times of scarcity. The roots may be employed in tan- 
ning. The foliage of this plant, as of most other? of the genus, 
is eaten by domestic cattle. It has been celebrated for its 
refrigerating and diuretic properties from the earliest ages. It 
has been used to lessen the general circulation, and to promote 
cutaneous transpiration. In some eruptions of the skin the 
leaves have been considered useful, eaten plentifully in salads. 
It is in the cure of scurvy that Sorrel has been most used, 
either alone or in combination with other anti-scorbutics, as 
is amply testified in the writings of Bartholinus, Boerhaave, 
Hunczousky, Faxe, and others. Externally, the bruised leaves 
have been applied to putrid ulcers, and a vinous decoction 
made from them has been used as a remedy for a scorbutic or 
flabby state of the guma 


CLXIV. 

ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM, L. Southernwood. 

Nat. Ord . Composite. 

■F. Aubone DBS Jabddto, Gabde-bobe. G . Ebebbbi b 

I 

Description . — Root perennial, woody, fibrous. Stem shrubby 
below, covered with a smooth brown bark, herbaceous «nr) 
slightly woolly above, branched? leafy, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves 
numerous, petiolate, light glaucous green, somewhat hoary or 
woolly, doubly pinnated, with elongated, linear, and capillary, 
obtusl, very entire segments, furrowed above, slightly concave, 
beneath, those of the branches less divided and on longer 
petioles : the' axils of all the leaves contain the rudiments of 
branches. Flowers small, roundish, greenish yellow, in ter- 
minal, 0 slender, erect racemes. Involucre, composed of several 
roundish, membranous, downy, imbricated scales. Florets of 
the circumference female, those of the centre or disk hermaph- 
roditge' Corolla very small, tubular; filaments capillary and 
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short ; anthers united, style (in the hermaphrodite flowers) 
tipped with a bifid reflexed stigma Fruit a small dry pericarp, 
naked and solitary, destitute of pappus. (Plate XLI., fig. 3 •' 
(a) flowering top; (b) floret, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Italy, France, Spain. Commonly cultivated 
gardens in this country, and is perfectly hardy. Flowers in 
July, but it does not fit wer in this country. 

Etymology . — The origin* of the generic name has been 
already explained (Soe Mucwort). The specific name is 
derived from afiporovov, a plant mentioned by Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus, and Galen, supposed to refer to our Southern- 
wood, but of which they have given no description. Southern- 
wood is the Abrotanwin mas of the old writers/ while their 
Abrotanwm fcemina is the modem Santolina Cha/mcecypa- 
rissus, or Lavender Cotton. To accord with the Greek term, 
it should be Abrotonum, not Abrotanum. 

* Properties and Uses . — The leaves and tops have a strong, 
fragrant, to most persons agreeable, odour, and a nauseous, 
penetrating, bitterish warm taste. An infusion or tea made 
with it is bitter and aromatic, but the decoctions are very 
nauseous. It is said to be obnoxious to various insects, and 
is put into wardrobes to drive away moths ; hence one of the 
French names, Garde-robe. The odour of the plant was for- 
merly reputed to drive away serpents, and its virtues in this 
respect/ are commemorated by Lucan. The branches are said 
to dye wood of a yellow colour. 

Southernwood has had the reputation of possessing medi- 
ejniJ properties of considerable }>ower, and was formerly in 
-great repute as a stomachic, duobstruent, anthelmintic, and 
diuretic. It is a common domestic remedy for hysterics and 
-womas, and is by some considered to promote the appetite. 
Externally, it has been used as a discutient and anodyne, and 
has also been recommended to promote the growth of the 
hair. 
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CLXYi 

VERONICA OFFICINALIS, L. Common ‘Speedwell. 

Nat . Ord . Sceophtjlabtnsl®. 

F . YebonkSub. G . Ehbeotbeis. 

Description. — Root perenniaJ, filiform, jointed, creeping. 
Stems slender, cylindrical, firm, very downy, procumbent, 
rooting, ascending, usually branched from the base, 5 to 10 
inches long. Leaves opposite, on very short petioles, broadly 
ovate, narrowed at the base, sometimes nearly round, senrated, 
or toothed at the margin, rough with pubescence. Flowers 
^ small, in erect, axillary, and terminal racemes ; each flower 
supported on a short peduncle with a linear bract at the base. 
Calyx with 4 ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, hairy segments. Corolla 
rotate, pale purple, marked with deeper lines, of 4 deep, ovatd, 
obtuse unequal segments, lowermost smaller than the rest. 
Stamens 2, erect, inserted into the' tube, and a little longer 
than the corolla, with subulate filaments, and cordate, obtuse 
anthers. Ovary ovate, obtuse, compressed, pubescent, furrowed, 
glandular at th* base, supporting a subulate, erect, purplish 
style as long as the stamens, terminated by a truncate stigma. 
Fruit an obovate, compressed capsule, deeply notched at the 
summit, somewhat pubescent and ciliated, 2-celled, 2- waived, 
containing several small, brownish seeds. (Plate XLI., fig. 4 : 
(a) entire flower ; ( b ) calyx and pistil ; (c) capsule ; (d) trans- 
verse section the same ; (e) seed, magnified.) • . 

Distribution. — Europe, Siberia, Western Asia, to the Hima-. 
la^ra,^ Northern United States. On banks and in pastures in 
this country. Flowers May to July. 

Etymology. — Common Speedwell appears to have been un- 
known to the earliest writers on plants; at least, it is not 
described by them. Its English synonyms are Male Speedwell, 
and Fluellin ; it has also been called Paul’s Betony, because 
Dodoneus and others supposed it to 1 be .the Betonica of Paulus 
ASgineta. 

Properties and Uses. — Common Speedwell has been recoin- 
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mended As a substitute for tea, 'to which it is certainly inferior 
in flavour, but it may be usefully combined with other plants 
of an aromatic kind, such as lavender, balm, marjoram, and 
woodruff The eulogies of Hoffmann have caused it to be 
employed to some extent for this purpose, in Germany ; and 
According to Linneus, it is used by the Swedish peasantry. 
The leaves of Germander Speedwell (Veronica Chd/nucdirys) 
are* however, equal if not superior. In decoction with iron 
filings, the leaves yield a black dye, which may be used for 
staining leather, etc. 

The plant is eaten by horse3, cows, goats, and sheep, but 
refused by swine. The fresh leaves have a very feeble but 
rather grateful odour, which is lost in drying. To the taste 
they ’are almost insipid at first, but soon become rough and 
slightly bitter. In medicine the plant has been indiscrimi- 
nately recommended in maladies which call for tonics and 
flemulcents. By Hoffmann, who contributed greatly to establish 
its reputation, it was considered to l>e a cure for various dis- 
eases, particularly those affections of the chest arising from 
a collection of mucus, such as cough, asthma, and even in 
ulcerated lungs. Haller likewise attributes to it great power 
in catarrhal suffocations. It is also reputed t'*have been useful 
in dysentery, as well as in skin diseases, and at one time it was 
much in esteem in this country as a remedy for the gout, and 
Was eagerly bought up at an exorbitant price, which led to its 
adulteration and hastened the downfall of its reputation. 
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CLXYL 

DAPHNE LAUKEOLA, L. Spurge-Laurel. 

f 

Nat . Ord . Thymelm. 

F . Laubeole. <?. Seidelbast. 

r 

Description. — Root perennial, thick, woody, and pliant. 
Stem shrubby, erect, rather stout, tough, • covered with a 
brownish ash-coloured bark, but little branched, naked below, 
leafy above, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves evergreen, broadly lanceo- 
late, thick, glabrous, dark shining green, arranged closely 
towards the summit of the stem. Flowers yellowish green, 
drooping in axillary racemes on long petioles, each accom-, 
panied by an ovate concave bract. Perianth single, funnel- 
shaped, pale yellowish green, deciduous, with a 4-cleft limb, 
separable into two laminae. Stamens included in 2 rows of 
4 each, with very short filaments and 2-celled yellowish 
anthers. Ovary ovate, supporting a very short style, and an 
undivided capitate stigma. Fruit an ovate, bluish black drupe, 
with a succulent covering, resembling a berry, containing a 
hard nut, with a* solitary pendulous seed. (Plate XLII., fig. 3 : 
(a) perianth, opened to show the stamens ; (b) pistil ; (c) nut.) 

Distribution.— Europe, from Belgium southwards, exclusive 
of Russia, Northern Africa, Western Asia. Not uncommon 
in this country in copses and hedge-banks. Flowers January 
to April. 

Etymology. — The name L&ureola has been given to "this 
shrub, because its foliage has some resemblance to* that of 
the laurus or laurel. Some have thought the Spurge-laurel 
to be the x a f uu ^ a i> VT i of Dioscorides and the icvewpov of Theo- 
phrastus. Gerard says, “It is called of diuers Lawrell and 
Lowry." 

Properties and Uses. — The Spurge-laurel flowers, leaves, 
bark? and fruit, especially the two latter, are nauseous and 
very acrid, scarcely perceptible to the taste at first, but soon 
affecting the tpngue, palate, and fauces with a sensation of 
burning heat, which lasts for a considerable time. The berry, 
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or rather the nut of the drupe, contains, as in the mezereon, 
an oily matter, on which its acrid and caustic properties 
appear to depend. Van Swieten, who tasted a little of this 
oil squeezed from the berries between his fipgers, found it 
mild to the taste at first, but in a short time it produced in- 
Animation of the fauces, and he wjas nearly suffocated. The 
bark contains a similar principle to that of mezereon. Notwith- 
standing that the berries are* very poisonous, they are, how- 
ever, the favourite food of soma birds, particularly pheasants, 
but it is uncertain whether they do not reject the nut, 
and eat only the pulpy covering. The leaves, bark, and fruit 
of this plfirt are violent in their operation on the organic 
system of man, being mure or less acrid, corrosive, excoriating, 
drastic, diaphoretic and, externally, rubefacient. The chief 
disease in which it has been employed is syphilis, but in these* 
cases it has been known to be followed by violent and aiafroi- 
ihg symptoms. Waller, in his British Domestic Herbal t relates 
the case of a strong healthy man who suffered severely from 
partaking of a portion of Spurge-laurel bark, and whose case 
narrowly escaped terminating fatally. 

The bark has been particularly spoken of as an effectual 
remedy in rheumatism. It is occasionally • substituted for 
mezereon bark, which has been described under that head. 


CLXVIL 

HYPERICUM PERFORATUM, L. St. John’s Wort. 

Nat. Ord. Hyfebioinm. 

F. MlIiLBPJBTTJIfl. G. JOHAXKISKBATTT. 

Description . — Root perennial, ligneous, creeping, tufted, 
much branched, yellowish brown. Stems erect, 1 to 3 feet 
high, firm, glabrous, cylindrical, ridged between each joiitt by 
2 opposite angles, continuations of the midrib of each leaf, 
which render the stem 2-edged. Leaves small, sessile, opposite, 
each pair crossing those immediately below, oblong or obovate- 
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lanceolate, rather obtuse, entire, glabrous, light green, with 
numerous pellucid dot$ ; a small simple leafy branch proceeds 
from the axil of each lower leaf. Flowers in .terminal leafy 
panicles, on dichotomous brandies, with oblong, opposite 
bracts, at the base of each pedicel. Calyx of 5, lanceolate, 
acute, entire sepals, margined with black glandular dots. 
Petals 5, ovate, acute, bright yellow, entire at one margin, 
crenate at the other, glandular like the calyx. Stamens 
numerous, usually in 3 parcels, terminated by* yellow, roundish, 
didymous anthers, each tipped with a dark purple dot or 
gland. Ovary superior, ovate, glabrous, supporting 3 diverg- 
ing styles, terminated by simple, convex, crimson (occasionally 
whitish) stigmas. Capsule 3-sided, 3-celled, tipped with the 
permanent styles, and contains several small, oblong, shin- 
ing, blackish brown seeds. (Plate XLII., fig. 1 : (a) calyx ; 
(b) petal; (c) stamen, natural size; (d) the same, magnified; 
(e) pistil ; (f) capsule, subtended by the calyx ; (g) trans- 
verse section of the same.) 

Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya ; introduced into the United 
States. Frequent in woods, thickets, and hedge-banks in this 
country. Flow«s July to September. 

Etymology and History . — The generic name is derived 
from virtputov, a term employed by the ancient Greek writers 
to denote the St. John’s Wort, or some similar plant. Dios- 
corides gives a short description of the wepiKov, but it is, as 
usual, vague and indefinite. The term is probably derived 
from wrsp, over, hicojv, an apparition, in allusion to the reputed 
influence of the plant over mental delusions ; hence, also, the- 
old name Fuga Daemonum. The common name, St. John’s 
Wort, originated in the appearance of the blossoms about St. 
John’s day. * 

The derivation of the name proves the superstitious notions 
that were formerly current respecting this plant. It was 
called Fuga Dsemonum, probably not because it was ever sup- 
posed .Capable of expelling demons, but on account of its 
beneficial effects in hypochondriasis and insanity. It has, 
howeyeY, obtained the popular character of a charm against 
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witchcraft and evil spirits. 'According to Pennant, it. is 
customary in Wales to stick sprigs of St. John's Wort on 
every door on the eve of St. John's day! And Stowe informs 
us “ that on the vigil of St John the Baptist, every man’s 
door being shadowed with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s 
“VJJprt, or pine, white lilies, and such, like, garnished upon with 
garlands of beautiful Servers, had also lamps of glass, 'with oil 
burning in them all night.”* Formerly it was carried about 
by the people of Scotland as a preservative from enchantments 
and spells ; and they fancy that the malignant influence which 
has produced ropy milk in theft, pails is dispelled by milking 
afresh uppn this herb. The common people in France and 
Germany gather it with great ceremony on St. John’s day, 
and keep it in their houses as a preservative against storms, 
thunder, and evil spirits ; and the girls of Lower Saxony hppg« 
sprigs of this plant at the head of their bed on the eve of fcjt. 
John’s day. Iiarte refers to this custom, when, after enu- 
merating certain flowers, he speaks of — 

“ That which on the Baptist’s vigil sends 
To nymphs and swains the vision of their friends.” 

Moreover, from the red juice of its capsules, considered a 
signature of human blood, and perhaps froiX the punctured 
appearance of the leaves, St. John’s Wort has been in great 
repute a t a remedy for wounds. In allusion to the leaves, it 
has been fancifully termed “ the herb of war.” 

u Hypericon was there, the herb of war, 

, Pierced through with wounds, and seamed with many a scar.” 

The -elegant author of Gondibert styles it — 

“ Balm of the warrior’s w ound, Hypericon.” 

Properties and Uses . — The plant has a slight aromatic 
odour, and when the leaves or flowers are rubbed between the 
fingers, rather a powerful lemonlike scent is evolved. To the 
taste it is bitterish, resinous, and somewhat astringent. 

The only economical usb to which this plant has been applied 
is that of a dye. The dried herb, boiled in alum-water com- 
municates a yellow, or yellowish red colour to wool, silk, etc. 
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It. is eaten by tine, goats, and sheep, but refused by hones 
and .swine. Ancient writers on the materia med/ica attribute 
to the St John's WoA a host of virtues ; henpe it has been 
used as a detersive, resolutive, vulnerary, anthelmintic, diuretic, 
emmenagogue, etc. For pulmonary consumption^ and ulcers 
of the lungs, it is mentioned by several celebrated physicians. 
Externally, it has been used as a vulnerary, and as an excitant 
in chronic rheumatism. The tops, combined with chamomile, 
have had a great reputation as emollient and anodyne 
fomentations. 


CLXVHL 

DELPHINIUM STAPHI S AGRI A, L. Stavesacre. 

Nat. Ord. Eaitonotoaom. 

F. Staphibaigee. G. .Stephahskobnkb. 

Description . — A biennial herb. Stem erect, cylindrical, 
downy, slightly branched, tinged with purple, 3 to 4 feet 
high. Leaves large, alternate, glabrous, green, often spotted 
with brown, palmate with 5 to 9 deep, ovate-lanceolate lobes, 
gradually smaller towards the top of the stem, supported' on 
long downy footstalks. Flowers light blue or purplish-in lax, 
terminal, spike-like racemes, each flower supported on a pedicel 
about twice as long as itself. Calyx petaloid, upper sepal 
extended behind into a long tubular spur. Corolla of 4 petals, 
placed in front of the sepals, 2 upper narrow; small, extended 
at the base into spurs like the sepal in which they are 
enclosed ; 2 lower and outer whitish, rounded, and plaited at 
the margins. Filaments numerous, Subulate, crowned with 
oblong yellow anthers. Ovaries 3, tapering, pointed, downy, 
with filifo rm styles terminated by simple stigmas. Capsules 
3, ovate-oblong, tapering, pointed, 1 -celled, 1-valved, containing 
seveia£ seeds, which are large, brown, angular, plano-convex at 
th$daaek, keeled in front, and rough all over with excavated 
poii$«, (Plate XLIL, fig. 2 : (a) corolla ; (6) stamens.) 
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Distribution. —Italy, Greece* the Greek islands, Asi a Minor, 
Mediterranean regions, Canary Islands. It was cultivated, in 
England by Ge/ard in 1506. Flowers Jtay to August. 

Mymolocjy. — The generic name is derived, from SeXipiv, a 
dolphin, on account of the fancied resemblance between the 
nectary of the flower and the figjire of the dolphin. The 
description given by JHoscorides of his ara^uraypta (from 
trraipig, a dried raisin, oypia^ wild, in allusion to the dry 
wrinkled seed; hence, also, the English name Stavesacre) 
agrees in most particulars wifn this plant. It is the Sta- 
phis and Astaphis Agria of Kmy. It has also been called 
QOetpwoKKov, herba peJ/ijyularis, or Lousewort, a synonym 
which is retained in most of the European languages. 

Properties and Uses . — The seeds are the only part of this 
plant employed in medicine ; they are rough, of a blaoki^ ofrsy* 
colour, trigonal or tetragonal in form, and contain a yellowish 
substance of an oleaginous nature. They have a slightly dis- 
agreeable odour, and a bitter, acrid, and hot taste. Lassaigne 
and Feneulle have detected in the seeds, of Stavesacre a 
peculiar alkaline principle, on which its active properties 
depend, and which they have named delphi ne or delphinia . 

The ancients were well acquainted with#the acrimonious 
qualities of Ste vesacre, and placed it in the rank of the most 
baneful poisons. The experiments of Hillefeld and of Orfila 
upon dogs prove that the seeds, introduced into the stomach or 
applied to wounds, cause death, preceded by efforts to vomit, 
debility, trembling, immobility, and convulsions; after death, 
traces of inflammation are found in the stomach, enormous 
inflammatory spelling of the limb to which they have been 
applied, and sometimes sanguineous congestion in the lungs. 
The active principle, delphinia, even i h small doses, ^s*a 
violent poison, acting cHiefly on the nervous system. 

The seeds only of this plant have been used in medicine, 
and from time immemorial they have had a place in most of 
the European pharmacopoeias. In their action (from 0 the 
presence of delphinia) they are powerfully purgative and 
sialagogue. By the ancients they were used as a cathartic; 
and externally, they have been employed as a masticatory to 
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induce a plentiful secretion of saliva, and as an excitant or 
detergent in lotions, gargles, etc., as well as in itch and other 
skin diseases. Their ‘greatest reputation, however, has been 
for destroying vermin in the head and other parts of the body, 
a use which was known to the very earliest wrfters, having 
been alluded to by Pliny and subsequent authors down 
even to bur own day, the seeds beuqr still employed for &e 
destruction of the pediculi in the human subject, for which 
purpose they are either pulverized and dusted in the hair, or 
made into an ointment They are also used for destroying 
similar insects which infest cattle: 

They are imported from Trieste alid the South of Fjrance, 
the plant being cultivated near Nismes, as well as in Italy, for 
commercial purposes. 


CLXIX. 

SEDUM ACRE, L. Walt, S?oi«fcroi\ 

Nat. Ord. CEAssun4CK.fi. 

F . Petite Joubaeax, Veemioulaibe. G. Hauswcbz, Mauebpfeffeb. 

c 

Description . — Root perennial, consisting of several slender 
descending fibres, proceeding from a slender creeping stock. 
Stems several, creeping at the base, somewhat branched, 
ascending, smooth, palo green, succulent, 2 to 4 inches long. 
Leaves alterq/rte, nearly erect, short, ovate, obtuse, adqato- 
sessile, rather convex and gibbous beneath, prolonged at the 
base, very succulent and smooth, bright green, numerous, and 
dbsdy imbricated on the barren shoots. Flowers in small 
terminal cymes, usually trifid. Calyx 5 ovate-oblong obtuse 
sepals, petals lanceolate, acuminate, spreading, keeled beneath, 
bright yellow. Stamens 10, with spreading subulate filaments, 
crowned with reniform 2-celled anthers, bursting lengthwise. 
Ovaries 5, glabrous, conical, diverging, with a nectareous scale 
at’ the base of each, and taper into subulate styles tipped with 
simple Stigmas. Fruit composed of 5 carpels or follicles, 
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opening when ripe by a longitudinal slit in front. Seedfe 
attached to the margins of the sutures in 2 rows. (Plate 
XLEL, fig. 4 : (a)*calyx ; (b) entire flower ; (c) ovary, magnified ; 
(d) fruit ; (e) carpel, divided longitudinally to show the seeds.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia. Common 
inHbis country on rocks, walls, and* sandy places, especially 
near the sea. Flowers Jisne and J uly. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from sedo, to sit, 
alluding to the huihble growth of the plants upon their native 
rocks. The pungent acrimony of this species has obtained for 
it the trivial name Acre* Ad the popular synonyms Biting 
Stone-cbop •and Wall Pepper. There is no doubt that this 
plant is intended by one or m of the species of aeiZwov 
enumefeted by the ancient Greek writers. 

Properties ond Uses. — Stonecrop is inodorous, but 41 eksS? 
recent state it has a warm, pungent, acrimonious taste. It has 
been used in various diseases, particularly dropsy, scurvy, inter- 
mittent fevers, epilepsj , and chorea. Below, a Swedish physi- 
cian, gave it, boiled in milk or beer, in scurvy', and the latter 
decoction, associated with honey of roses and alum, he also 
used as a gargle for inflammation of the gums, and to cleanse 
ulcers which have supervened to scurvy ; he als?) applied cata- 
plasms of the boiled herb upon the joints to rectify that con- 
traction of the limbs which sometimes takes place in scorbutic 
persons. * Lange speaks of the expressed juice, mixed with 
wine, as being a popular remedy for intermittent fevers among 
the peasantry of his country ; while other authors have recom- 
mended it in epilepsy and other diseases. 

' As an external remedial agent, the Stonecrop has been 
renowned from the earliest days of medicinq. Galen is said^o* 
have asnd it, as a topica^ application, in fistula lachrymalis, 
and Dioscorides for indurated scrofulous swellings. Marquet 
asserts, that he had found the juice or pulp very efficacious in 
the treatment of ulcers, both cancerous and syphilitic. T]ie 
bruised plant, however, applied to the skin, excites vesication 
and redness, and if continued for a certain length of time J wUl 
produce ulceration. 

The acrid poisonous nature of the plant has been illus- 
trated by experiments made by Orfila. 
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FRAGARIA YESCA, L. Wild Strawberry. 

Nat. Ord. Bosacm. 

F. FbaIsieb. (?, Ebdbhebh. 

r 

Description. — Root perennial, cylindrical, scaly, fibrous, 
sending out numerous creeping stolons, or runners, "which 
throw out fibres from the base, and produce new plants. Stem 
herbaceous, erect, simp le, pilbescent, about 6 inches high. 
Leaves ternate, on long petioles, with 2 lanceolate' acute 
stipules at the base; leaflets ovate, obtuse, inciso-serrate, 
smooth above, glaucous, nerved, and clothed with silky hairs 
■*L Fl 0W er8 axillary, solitary, on long drooping naked 

peduncles. Calyx 10-cleft, spreading ; persistent, and at length 
reflexed ; 5 of the segments ovate, mucronate ; the alternate 5 
lanceolate, acute exterior. Petals 5, white, roundish obovate, 
obtuse, repand, spreading, inserted into the calyx. Stamens 
numerous, with rather short subulate filamo its inserted into 
the calyx, tipped with cordate erect anthers. Ovaries- numer- 
ous, ovate, obtuse, aggregated on a roundish receptacle ; styles 
rather thick, short, proceeding laterally from the ovaries, 
tipped with truncate stigmas. Fruit, commonly called a berry, 
roundish, obtuse, scarlet, rarely white, consisting of a fleshy 
succulent substance (the enlarged receptacle), upon the surface 
of which are scattered the pericarps or carpels (usually called 
seeds). Carpels small, shining, ovate, somewhat compressed, 
deciduous, containing a single pendulous seed. (Plate XLIIL, 
fig. 1 : (a) vertical section of a flower ; (b) fruit, cut longitudi- 
nally ; (c) pistil ; (&) carpel, isolated.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
Western Asia to the Himalaya, Eastern and Western North 
America. Abundant in Bhady places, in woods and thickets, 
in this country. Flowers April and M.ay. • 

Etymcloyy . — The generic name is "derived from fragro, to 
be fragrant, because of the sweet odour of the fruit; and 
•the specific appellation from vescus, edible. The En glish name. 
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Strawberry, appears to be a corruption of » tray-berry , so call&d 
in albiai nri to the trailing runners, which stray, as it were*, in 
all directions, from the parent stock. John Lydgate (who 
died in 1488), in his poem called London Lydhpenny, writes 
the word straberry. 

v «It is astonishing that so delicious a fruit as thi§ should 
have been neglected by the ancients, for we can hardly suppose 
that it was unknown to them. Even Pliny scarcely mentions 
it, and Ovid and Virgil only speak of it as a wild fruit The 
modems, however, have amply ptoned for this neglect The 
Strawberry may be considered truly indigenous to Britain, 
and has been aptly termed by the poet “ plant of my native 
soiL” It was formerly cultivated in what is now the heart of 
London. According to Shakspeare, Gloster, when contem- 
plating the death of Hastings, asked the Bishop of BiyCJo? 
Strawberries : — 

“ My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbom, 

I saw good Strawberries in your garden there.” 

Many of the fine varieties of garden Strawberry are obtained 
from F. vesca ; others from the Hautbois (F. elatior). 

Properties and Uses . — We need scarcely mention the use 
of Strawberries, for the dessert. They have this advantage 
over most other fruits, that they may be eaten to a great 
extent without producing injurious effects, and when taken 
alone, or with sugar, cream, wine, etc., they are equally pleasant 
and salutary. The fermented fruit yields an ardent spirit. 
Aken o obtained from twelve gallons of fruits, one gallon w-nd 
three pints of aleohoL In domestic econo, ny, a grateful jam, 
wine, and vinegar are also obtained from this fruit. The foliage 
is eaten by sheep and goats, but is not relished by cows, and is 
refused by horses and swine. 

The fruit of the Strawberry is mucilaginous, slightly acid, 
and saccharine, and when beaten into a pulp and dispersed in 
"water, it forms an elegant beverage, which is both cooling and 
aperient. It contributes much to allay thirst, and is very 
suitable in acute and several chronic diseases, especially in- 
flammatory, bilious, and putrid fevers, in the early stage of 
catarrh, etc. 
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Schutz, Hoffinann, Van SWten, and others apeak of their 
use in various diseases. The Strawberry is not infrequently 
made the principal article of nourishment# by some gouty 
subjects, and. hiinneus asserts that ho had warded off the 
excruciating attacks of arthritis by partaking plentifully of 
this fruit. 

The root is slightly styptic, and -vshcn dried, bitterish. The 
leaves are herbaceous and si ig fitly astringent Both root and 
leaves hare bad the reputation of lieing* aperitive, diuretic, 
and deobstruent. They were formerly employed in jaundice, 
diseases of the urinary passages, diarrhoeas, and various organic 
obstructions. Nebel and others have recommended the appli- 
cation of the bruised herb to old ulcers. 


OLXXI. 

CICHORIUM INTYBUS, L. Succour, or Chicory. 

Nat. Ord. Composite. 

% 

F. ChioobSe. O. Oichobxb, Weowabtb. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, fusiform, somewhat 
branched, fleshy, containing a milky juice. Stem erect, firm, 
tough, tapering, angular above, bristly, 1 to 3 feet high. 
Radical leaves numerous, spreading, long, petiolate, runcinatc, 
rather rough ; cauline one smoother, gradually smaller, sessile, 
semi-amplex*caul, lanceolate,, toothed only towards the. base, 
fringed with bristly cristate hairs. Flowers large, handsome, 
on very short peduncles, generally 2 or 3 together in the axiln 
6f «the upper leaves' of the stem and branchca Involucre con- 
sists of about 8 elongated, erect, parallel, linear, ciliated scales, 
surrounded at the base with 5 smaller and shorter ones. 
Corolla brilliant light blue, composed of numerous ligulate 
florets, truncate, and 5-toothed at the summit, containing 5 
stamens, having the anthers united into a cylinder. Ovary 
conical, hairy, supporting a filiform style, tipped with a bifid, 
revolute, light blue stigma Receptacle dotted, scattered with 
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& few obsolete chaffy hahr. Fruit ohovate, angular, smooth, 
straw-coloured, crowned with a short scaly sessile pappus* and 
containing a single seed (Plate XLIII., fig. 3 : (a) hermaphro- 
dite floret, ^natural size ; 0) fruit, natural size ; (c) the same, 
magnified.) 

v . Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia^orthem 
and Western India. Iritroduced in North America. Common 
on road-sides and waste places in this country. Flowers July 
to October. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from the Cheek 
Ki\it)pr\, and that from* the Arabic -chikowryeh. The specific 
name' Iiftybus is also supposed to owe its origin to the 
Arabic hendibeh. Dioscorides* mentions three species, but 
gives no description; Theophrastus is more explicit. Celsus 
calls the wild Succory A mbub&ia. mi<i , ^ 

When cultivated in rich soil, it becomes much larger in all 
its parts ; and it gives rise to the varieties called in^F’woce 
Chicorde Fris^e, Barbe de Capucin, and some others, which are 
produced by blanching. 

Properties and Uses . — Chicory is applied to several useful 
purposfes, both in rural and domestic economy. It has long 
been cultivated on the Continent as food for dhttle. It is much 
relished by sheep, is rep -ted to increase the milk and flesh of 
cattle that feed upon it, and when thoroughly dried, is made 
into hay and is very nutritious. It isi easy of cultivation in 
most kinds of .soil, resisting dryness, cold and frost, and the 
> heaviest rains ; moreover, it grows fast, < nd supplies excellent 
fodder for cattle in the early spring. When? cultivated in 
'gardens and blanched, it becomes sweeter, more succulent, and 
is eaten in salads, or boiled as an addition to various dishes. 
The Egyptians cultivate this plant to a great extent, and make 
it one of their chief articles of food ; and the ancient Greeks 
and Homans were not unacquainted with its culinary uses. 
Horace adverts to its edible qualities, and Juvenal and Yiigil 
were evidently well acquainted with it. The latter, in his 1st 
Georgic, says, “ Amaris intuba fibris.” 

The plant is largely cultivated in France, Belgium, 
Germany, for the sake of its tap-root, which is employed to a 
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coi^demble extent, after being dried, roasted, and ground, as 
a substitute for, and for milring with, coffee. It has been 
asserted tha t powdered root of roasted Succoiy is liable to 
spontaneous combustion when heaped together in large quan- 
tities, and Murray quotes an instance of its talcing lire in a 
shop at Magdeburg, by which the whole of the merchandize? 
together with five contiguous houses, were destroyed Lastly, 
the powder of the dried roots may be converted into bread 

The fresh root is inodorous and very bitter; the latter 
quality depending on a milky saponaceous juice which flows 
from the cortical part, and which is mpre abundant and more 
powerful in the wild plant; this should consequently be 
selected for medical use. 

By virtue of its bitter principle, the root has had the 
fepsflil^jon of strengthening the relaxed fibres of the stomach, 
promoting appetite, assisting digestion, and often facilitating 
cutaneous transpiration and pulmonary expectoration. Together 
with the leaves they have been considered very useful aperi- 
ents, acting mildly and without irritatiou, tending mther to 
abate than to increase heat. The root appears to contain, in 
combination with its bitter milky juice, a slightly anodyne 
principle; hence 4 it has been successfully given in jaundice, 
cachexia, hypochondriasis, melancholy, and hectic disorders. 
Various practitioners have recommended it in phthisis, and in 
inflammatoiy states of the throat and chest, and the pondered 
leaves have been recommended in skin diseases* gout, rheuma- 
tism, etc. 

The flowerfi for a long period ranked among the four 
cordial flowers ; and a water distilled from them, although 
ineyt, was much used in hemorrhages, inflammation, and other 
diseases of the eye. With more propriety the seeds formed 
one of the lesser cold seeds , and the large quantity of oil they 
contain renders them useful as a demulcent 

The syrups of Chicory and rhubarb combined have had the 
reputation of forming a good aperient for children. 
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CLXXIL 

JANACETUM VULGARE, L. Jansy. 

JVotf. Ore?. OoMPOSiTiB. 

F . Taiaisb. G * Ratntarx. 

Description. — Root perennial, long, creeping, fibrous. Stems 
erect, strong, angular, leafy, slightly branched towards the sum- 
mit, smooth, often tinged with purple, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves 
numerous, alternate, asnplexic&ul, bipinnatifid, with numerous 
deep, oblong, incised, and serrated segments ; lowermost doubly 
pinnate, with trifid pinnae, dewrrent on the petiole as far as 
the next leaflet ; the whole deep green, destitute of pubescence, 
but. rough with excavated points, paler beneath. ,/em 

yellow, in a terminal flat corymb. Involucre hemispLvilcaJ, 
composed of numerous imbricated, appressed, linear-1 an r*^ 1 ite, 
acute scales, scariose at the summit. Florets of the ray, pr cir- 
cumference, few and inconspicuous, often 'wanting ; they are 
ligulate, 3-toothed at the apex, and contain merely a pistil. 
Florets of the disk numerous, forming a convex surface, each 
perfect, tubular, 5-cleffc, including 5 staAens with united 
anthers, an oblong, glabrous, naked ovary, supporting a seta- 
ceous style, and a bifid revolute stigma, rather longer than 
the corolla Receptacle convex and naked. Fruit small, 
obovate, or oblong, angular, crowned with a 5-sided mem- 
branous pappus, and containing a sing? ^ seed. (Plate XLIII., 
fig 0 . 4 : (a) florets of the circumference and diskj magnified.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, North-Western 
America. Introduced in the United States. In waste j>lgces 
in England, often naturalized, and is frequently grown in 
gardens. Flowers August and September. 

Etymology . — The name Tanacetum is considered by Pliny 
to be derived from Tannacns , a synonym of Parthenius ; 
others think it altered from athanasia. 

Properties and Uses . — The leaves and flowers have a 
peculiar, strong, camphorous odour, not very disagreeable, and 
a warm, bitter, subacrid, and aromatic taste; the latter are 
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rather more powerful and agreeable. These properties are not 
much impared by desiccation. The seeds have a strong fra- 
grant odour. The young leaves of Tansy are shredded down 
and employed to, give colour and flavour to puddings, and as 
an ingredient in omelets and cakes ; they have also been 
mentioned as a substitute fpr hops. According to Withering,*’ 
meat rubbed with this herb is effectually preserved from the 
attacks of the flesh-fly ; it is likewise reputed to drive away 
bugs from a bed in which it is laid. The Finlanders prepare 
with the expressed juice of the shoots a green colouring matter, 
which they use to dye their clothes. The foliage is eaten by 
cows and sheep, but refused by horses, goats, andm swine. 
The leaves, flowers, and seeds pf the Tansy have been con- 
sidered eminently tonic and stimulant, consequently stomachic, 
ciMSjjjggbtive, vermifuge, sudorific, emmenagogue, and antispas- 
modic. They have been used in intermittent fevers, as well 
as in dropsy, as a substitute for wormwood. The seeds have ' 
had the reputation of being powerfully vermifuge. 

In the days of, Gerard it was a common custom, in the 
spring season, to make cakes of the young leaves and eggs; and 
these were eaten with the notion that they purged the body of 
its foul humours :< so at the period Miller wrote, “the good 
wives ” are reported to have made a syrup with the juice, for 
the laudable purpose of preventing miscarriage. The flowers 
were formerly used as aft anthelmintic, and in the dose* of a 
drachm in powder, were given with success in hysteria. 

Tansy has been applied externally in various forms, and 
for various purposes, — as for scurf, tetters, and other diseases 
of the skin, for sprains, contusions, and in the 'like ; and was 
also considered useful .in anodyne fomentations, combined Tpith 
chamdmile flowers, feverfew, etc. Linn eus states that the 
Lapland women use it, in the form of baths, to facilitate par- 
turition. 
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CLXXTII. 

CARDUTJS MARIANTTS, Gaertn. 

Lady’s Shistle, or Milk Thistle. 

Nat. Ord. CpMPOSlT^ 

F. ChAdon-Maeib. G. Mabibkdibtbl. 

Description . — Root biennial, long, cylindrical, thick, fibrous. 
Stem erect, firm, striated, branched, downy, naked above, 1 to 
4 feet high. Leave 0 "alternate, largo, sinuated, spiny, marbled 
on tbfi upper side with white veins ; radical ones pinnatifid, 1 
foot or more long, spreading # on, the ground; those of the stem 
sessile, amplexicaul, spreading, ovate-lanceolate. Flowers 
solitary at the summit of the branches, large purn 1 ^ .-^In- 
volucre of numerous imbricated recurved scales, spines? at the 
margin and end; lowermost roundish, edged with spines, 
smaller than those above, which are concave, channelled, re- 
curved, and produced at the summit into, a spreading concave 
leaflet, tapering into a rigid straight spine ; upper and inner- 
most lanceolate, ciliated, and destitute of spines. Florets 
perfect, funnel-shaped, with a whitish curved tube, and an 
erect limb of 5 equal linear segments, globose at the base and 
nectariferous. Filaments very short and slender, supporting 
puuplish anthers, united into a tube^ Ovary ovate, compressed, 
whitish, surmounted by a filiform style, longer than the 
stamens, slightly hairy above, terminated by a bifid stigma. 
Receptacle pilose with flat glabrous hairs. Fruit oblong, trans- 
versely writikled, angular, blackish or mottled, shining, 
crowned with a simple, subulate, rigid, somewhat oblique 
pappus. (Plate XLI V., fig. 1 ; (a) flbret ; (6) fruit, drowned 
with the pappus.) 

Distribution. — Europe, from Holland, southwards. In 
waste places and near gardens in this country, but is not 
indigenous. -Flowers July to September. • 

Etymology . — According to Th^is, the generic name is 
derived from the Celtic ard (whence also the Greek apSv c ; 
the Latin ardwws and cardo ; and the English cardinal ), a 
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point, in reference to the spiny leaves. The specific name had 
been given in accordance with, the idea formerly cherished, 
that the white veins on the leaves were caused by a drop of 
the Virgin Mary’s ilk ; hence, also, the English terms Lady’s 
Thistle, i.e., our Lady’s Thistle, and Milk Thistle. It is 
generally supposed, that the atkvfiov mentioned by Diosco-. 
rides is identical with this plant 

It is considered by some the etnblem of Scotland, and as 
such is designated by the poet — 

“ Proud thistle ; emblem dear to Scotland’s sons, 

Begirt with threatening points, strong in defence, 

Unwilling to assault.” 

There is, however, this objection to its being considered a 
national emblem, — viz., that it is rare in Scotland. 

and Uses. — The fruit, which is commonly called 
the seed, is covered with a smooth epidermis, and contains a 
bitterish oily seed. The leaves are inodorous, and have' an 
herbaceous, bitterish taste, when niasticated, tinging the 
saliva green. The root is esculent in the spring of the second 
year, like salsafy, and the young tender leaves are eaten in 
salads, or boiled as greens. The tender stalks, peeled and 
soaked in water to Extract their bitterness, are said to furnish 
an excellent dish, and the receptacle of the flower may be used 
as a substitute for artichokes. In some parts of France it is 
known as wild artichoke. * Rabbits are very fond of the leases. 
In Apulia the whole plant is used as a fodder for .cattle. The 
seeds are the favourite food of goldfinches. 

The property attributed to* this plant are tonic, de^ 
obstruent, sudorific, and diuretic. Ettmuller and Geoflroy 
highly extol the effects of the seeds in pleurisy, catarrh, and 
rheumatic pains of the chest. A still more potent quality, * 
ascribed to them by Lindanus, is that of curing hydro- 
phobia by virtue of their sudorific effects ; for this purpose, he 
recommends 1 or 2 drachms of the powdered seeds in wine. 
Matthioius asserts that a decoction of the . leaves and root is 
useful in dropsy, jaundice, and nephritis : and, according to 
Toumefort, the expressed juice of the leaves is febrifuge in the 
dose of 4 ounces, given at the commencement of the paroxysm 
of, intermittents. 
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Externally, the decocticti of the plant and the bruised 
leaves have been esteemed useful applications to ulcers, etc., 
and are reputed to have proved serviceable in cancer. 

The original authors of this work considered the true 
character of this Thistle to be that of a slight tonic, stomachic, 
and diaphoretic. 


CLXxiv. 

DATURA. STRAMONIUM, L. Thorn-Apple. 

Nat. Cm Solan A<m®. 

F. Stbamoine. G. STECH APPEL. 

Description. — Root annual, woody, branched^ whitish, 
fibrous. Stem herbaceous, thick, cylindrical, fistul&r, smooth, 
pale shining green, simple below, dichotomously branched 
above, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves alternate, large, spreading, 
unequal, petiolate, somewhat succulent, ovate-triangular, acute, 
glabrous, angled and sinuate at the margin, dark lurid green 
above, paler beneath, marked with strong branching veins. 
Flowers large, solitary, axillary, on short erect peduncles. 
Calyx long, tubular, pale green, acutely pentangular, 5-toothed 
at the summit, with ovate, acut^ erect, keeled segments. 
Corolla wlpte, funnel-shaped ; tube cylindrical, greenish white, 
longer than* the calyx, gradually expanding into a pentagonal, 
4-cleft, plaited limb ; segments roundish, shallow, tapering into 
a subulate a$ex. Stamens 5, with linear-subulate, erect fila- 
ments, shorter than the corolla, inserted in the tube, tipped 
with erect, ovate-linear, brownish, compressed anther^, which 
open longitudinally • Ovary superior, ovate-pyramidal, obtuse, 
hispid, supporting a white cylindrical style as long as the 
stamens, crowned with a davate, obtuse, bilobed stigma. 
Fruit an oval, erect capsule, armed with numerous* nearly 
equal, strong, pufigent spines, and subtended at the base 
by the remains of the calyx; it has a fleshy exterior, and 
is internally divided at the lower part into 4 cells, but 
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2 only of, the dissepiments reahh the top, opening by 4 
valves, *and containing n^any reniform, compressed, blackish, 
punctured seeds, -which are attached to thick, salient, dotted 
placentae. (Plate XLIEL, fig. 4 : (a) corolla, opened Jo show 
the stamens ; (6) pistil ; (c) horizontal section of the fruit ; (<#) 
' seed magnified.) 

Distribution. — Nearly all the temperate and warmer 
regions of the globe, occurring as a weed of cultivation, in 
which condition it is found in waste ground, chiefly near 
gardens in the south of England. Flowers July and August. 
The opinion of Alphonse De Candolle,, who may be con- 
sidered an authority, is that this plant is a native the 
Old World, in all probability of the borders of the Caspian 
Sea or the neighbouring regions : he considers it very doubtful 
whether if ^existed in Europe at the period of the ancient 
Roman Empire, but supposes it to have spread between that 
time and the period of the discovery of America. The seeds 
were brought to this country from Constantinople by Lord 
Edward Zouch, and given to Gerard, who raised plants from 
them, about the year 1590. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from the Arabic 
Datora , or Tdtdrah * while Stramonium is a corruption of 
(rrpv\vofiaviKovy supposed to designate this plant in the 
writings of Dioscorides. The common name. Thorn-apple, 
obviously refers to the spiay fruit. It is called in the United 
States, Apple of Peru, Devil's Apple, and J amesto^n-weed. 

The Stramonium is commonly associated with witchcraft, 
poisoning, and death. Harte, speaking of the plants growing 
around the palace of Death, says — 

“ Nor were the nightshades wanting, nor the power 
Of Thoraed Stramonium, nor the sickly flower 
Of cloying mandrakes, the deceitful root 
Of the monk’s fraudful cowl, and Plinian fruit.” 

Properties and Uses . — The plant has a disagreeable nar- 
cotic odour, which has been compared to that of bean meal, 
and is more developed when the leaves are rubbed between 
the fingers. Bergius, after being for some time exposed to the 
odour of the recent plant, and from chewing one of the leaves, 
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experienced a kind of intoxiefttion like that produced by. the 
fames of tobacco. The foliage is bitter to the taste, less, nau- 
seous when chewed, and tinges the saliva of a deep green 
colour. % . 

The ancients can scarcely be said to have used the Stra- 
ijiomum medicinally ; indeed, its ^deleterious properties have 
been a formidable barrier to its employment. It* has been 
reserved for the physicians df the last century to discover its 
medicinal value.* Storek was the first to institute experiments 
on the therapeutical action of this plant in mania, epilepsy, 
and convulsions, in soyie of \fhich cases it proved beneficial 
Grading, and others have made numerous trials of it in these 
affections, and, although in sqpie cases it disappointed their 
expectations, in others it produced the most salutary effects. 
Bergius strongly recommends it for similar diseases. ■«f 
the American physicians, in the early part of the present 
“century, speak highly of its virtues in various diseases as 
epilepsy, sciatica, tic-douloureux, chronic rheumatism, etc. 

As an external application, the foliage of this plant has its 
advocates. It has been applied, in the form of decoction or 
cataplasm, to chancres and cancer, bums, etc. Gerard seems 
entitled to the discovery of its utility for the latter purpose. 
He says, “ The juice of ^Thorn-apple, boiled with hogs-grease to 
the form of an vngucnt or salue, cures all inflammations what- 
soever, all manner of burnings or Spaldings, as well of fire, 
water, boiling Jead, gunpowder, as that which comes by light- 
nirg, and that in very short time, as n. v selfe have found by 
my. daily practice to my great, credit and profit^’ 

The Thom-ftpple has attracted much attention, both in this 
country and in America, as an efficacious palliative in asthma 
and some other affections of the Is.ngs, By inhaling the Aimes 
or smoking the plant ft. the same manner as tobacco. At the 
present time it is employed in medicine almost solely for the 
above purpose. From the seeds, however, an extract or tinc- 
ture is made which is administered as a sedative or nafcotic. 
The root of Thorn-apple is given by the native practitioners 
in the Carnatic in violent headaches. 

With regard to the poisonous properties of the plant, Orfila 
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foaqd tibtat half an ounce of the; extract kilted a dog within 
twenty-four hours after being swallowed ; that a quarter of an 
ounce applied to a wound killed another in gqjc hours ; and 
that thirty grains killed another when injected into t^e jugular 
vein. The symptoms were purely nervous, anci not very pro- 
minent. Orfila concludes, that, like belladonna, it acts through 
the blood-vessels, and probably on the bjain. 

The following case of poisoning in the human subject is 
recorded by Christison: " A child two years old swallowed 
about 100 seeds, without chewing them. Soon after, she became 
fretful, and like a person intoxicated ; in the course of an hour, 
efforts to vomit ensued, together With flushed face, t dilated 
pupils, incoherent talking, and ^afterwards wild spectral illu- 
sions and furious delirium. In two hours, and a half she lost 
her voice and the power of swallowing, evidently owing to 
spasms ot the throat. Then croupy breathing and complete 
coma set in, with violent spasmodic agitation of the limbs, 
occasional tetanic convulsions, warm perspiration, and yet an 
imperceptible pulse. Subsequently, the pulse became ex- 
tremely rapid, the belly tympanitic, and the bladder paralysed, 
but with frequent involuntary stools, probably owing' to the 
administration of , cathartics ; and death took place in twenty- 
four hours. It is remarkable that no seeds were .-found in the 
intestinal canal after death.” Another case of the poisoning of 
a family of five persons, who had eaten a quantity of the leaves, 
boiled in mistake for greens, is reported from America. The 
author of the account says : “I saw the family about .an hour 
after dinner ; the countenances Jiad a wild idiotic expression, 
the pupils widely dilated, the sensorial functions perverted, 
and the muscular system subject to an irregular agitation. 
The appearance of the family was extremely ludicrous. The 
children were laughing, crying, singing," dancing, and playing 
all imaginable antic pranks. They had no correct estimation 
of distance or the size of objects, — were reaching their hands 
to catch hold of things across the room, and -again running 
against persons and things which they appeared to view as 
distant. The nail-heads in the floor were pieces of money 
which they eagerly tried to pick up. A boy, apparently 
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fancying himself undressed, teuglifc a hat belonging to a. stu- 
dent, thrust his foot into it, pulled with both hands an. the 
brim^and began to fret that he could not get into it. The 
parents frequently called on the children to behave themselves, 
but their own actions being equally eccentric, they afforded a 
•Ridiculous exhibition of family goyemment. Sulphate of zinc, 
with ipecacuanha, broyght from the stomach a lar^b quantity 
of the herb, and unuer the hse of camphor, carbonate of am- 
monia, and a warm aromatic infusion, the symptoms soon 
subsided.” 


CLXXY. 

THYMUS SEIiPYLLUM, L. Wtld TuyRe. 

Nat. Ord . Laibat.®. 

F. Sebpolet. G. Qcendel. 

Description . — Root perennial, slender, hard, ligneous, fibrous. 
Stems numerous, decumbent, branched, hard, roundish, minutely 
pubescent, 4 inches to a foot high ; branchou opposite, ascend- 
ing, slender, tetragonal, brownish red. Leaves opposite, shortly 
petiolate, plane ovate, obovate, or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, 
entire, dotted, whitish beneath, margijL more or less ciliated at 
the base. Flo # wers in small capitate spurious whorls, subtended 
by four- bracts ; each dower on a short p >dieel. Calyx tubular, 
marked with 10 ribs, villoiM, purplish, 2-li^ped, upper lip 
plane,. 3-toothdd, lower bifid, with subulate, ciliated segments. 
Corolla pale reddish purple, bilabiate ; tube cylindrical, as long 
at* the calyx; upper lip erect, oblong, nearly plane, noCefied ; 
lower spreading, trifid, with ovah- obtuse segments. Stamens 
4, distant, sometimes rather longer than the corolla, with erect 
subulate filaments inserted in the tube, tipped with small, 
cordate, purple anthers. Ovary ovato, 4-lobed, supporting a 
subulate style, terminated, by a bifid acute stigma. Fruit 
consists of 4 minute nutlets, situated at the bottom of the 
persistent calyx, the tube of which is clothed with hairs at 

2c 
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the, period of maturation. (Plate XLIV., fig. 2: (a) calyx, 
natural size ; (6) corolla ; (c) entire flower, magnified.) 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dajiuria, Western 
Asia to the Western Himalaya, Greenland. Introduced in 
North America. Abundant on hills, heaths, and dry grassy 
places in this country. Flowers June to August. 

Etyrriology . — The generic name is derived from du/io?, 
strength, the plants to which it' refers being supposed, from 
their aromatic properties, to strengthen thp animal spirits. 
Serpyllum, from epTrvXkov, and that from ep-nrw, to creep, refers 
to the procumbent habit of th» plant. It is doubtful whother 
this is the plant intended by Dioscorides. It is grofcably 
referred to by Virgil, both as Thymus and Serpyllum. Wild 
Thyme is sometimes called, provincially, Mother of Thyme, 
Folia! Mountain, and Creeping Thyme. Wild Thyme is sub- 
ject to many varieties, distinguished by their habits, as well 
as by the colour and size of the flowers, etc. 

Properties and Uses . — The leaves, infused in boiling water, 
have been proposed as a substitute for tea. The foliage is 
eaten by sheep and goats, but refused by swine. It has been 
asserted that this and other aromatic herbs impart an agree- 
able flavour to the flesh of sheep that feed upon them ; but it 
is well known that sheep only crop these plantg occasionally, 
or when there is a deficiency of other pasturage. The truth 
is, that the situation favourable to aromatic plants produces a . 
short sweet herbage, best adapted for those animals. Bees are 
extremely fond of the flowers. The odour t)f the plant is 
sweet, fragrant, and agreeable ; the taste bitter, camphorous, 
and aromatic. It yields its virtues both to waier and spirit. 

Wild Thyme has the aromatic, tonic, stomachic, diuretic, 
and 'resolutive properties common to many labiate plants ; in 
addition to which it has been considered emmenagogue, anti- 
spasmodic, and cephalic. Its effects have been extolled in the 
flatulent and abdominal pains, which so often disturb nervous 
and faelancholic subjects ; also in hysteria, nervous headaches, 
giddiness, etc. Linneus speaks of # it as well adapted for 
relieving the headache which follows inebriation. What has 
been said in our former pages of rosemary, balm, and others 
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of the same natural family, «rill apply equally well to .this 
plant. As a topical application, it has teen recommended for 
swellings, nervous disorders, and for some chronic disorders of 
the skin 


CLXXYI. 

LINAEIA VULGARIS, MilL Toad-Flax. 

f 

Nat Ord . ScifOPHULABINEJB. 

F. LlNAERB. O. GBJGilINKxt Feattentlaohs. 

• 

Description . — Root perennial, woody, tortuous, creeping, 
whitish, fibrous. Stem erect, cylindrical, glandular, light 
green, tough, leafy above, simple, or slightly branched towards 
the summit, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves sessile, erectly spn vuLng, 
numerous, scattered, crowded towards the summit of the stem, 
linear-lanceolate, acute, entire, somewhat revolute at the mar- 
gin, pale glaucous green. Flowers in a terminal erect raceme ; 
each flower on a short peduncle, with a linear, acute, refloxod 
bract at the base. Calyx monophyllous, glabrous, 5-parted, 
with ovate oblong, acute, erect segments. Corolla large, pale 
yellow, with an ample ventricose tube, terminating at the base 
in a •conical-subulate spur; limb bilabiate, ringent, upper lip 
erect, bifid, w\t£ the segments rounded, reflexed at the margin ; 
lower lip 3-lobed, the side lobes spreading, somewhat concave, 
middle lobe much smaller, nearly ro<md ; jTalate fornicate, 
prominent, saffron coloured, clothed with silky hairs. Stamens 
4, furnished with whitish subulate filaments, the 2 longer 
attached to the lower lip, clavate and villous at the *base ; 
anthers oval, yellow, # connivent by their parietes. Ovaiy 
ovate, subcompressed, glabrous, with a subulate style as long 
as the shorter stamens, terminated by a capitate truncated 
stigma. Fruit* an ovate-oblong, emarginate, 2-cell ed oApsule 
opening at the end, subtended by the persistent calyx. Seeds 
numerous, orbicular, brownish black. (Plate XLIV., fig. 4 : 
(a) entire flower, viewed sidewise ; (fc) calyx ; (c) longitudinal 
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section of the corolla, showing the stamens and pistil; (d) 
pistil ; ( e ) capsule ; (/) transverse section of the same.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), excL Tufkey, Siberia, 
Dahuria. Introduced in North America. Wasted ground in 
some parts of England and Scotland ; rarer in Ireland. Flowers 
July to Qptober. 

Etymology . — The generic name i6 derived from linum , 
flax, the leaves of the species here described resembling those 
of flax. In consequence of this similarity, and from a fancied 
resemblance between the mouth of the flower and that of the 
toad, it has also received its common name. It is sometimes 
called, provincially, Butter and Eggs. A singular vKxiety of 
this plant, the Peloria, with five spurs and five stamens to 
each flower, is occasionally to be met with. Toad-flax is a 
troublesome weed in sandy pastures. 

Properties and Uses . — The foliage is refused by horses, 
cows, and swine, and is seldom touched by sheep or goats. 
According to Damboumey, the fresh herb when in blossom 
imparts an olive colour to woollen cloth and silk. Linneus 
states that an infusion of the plant in milk is used in Smoland 
to destroy flies. The Toad-flax has a faint disagreeable smell, 
somewhat resembling that of dwarf Elder, when the plant is 
rubbed between the fingers ; to the taste it is bitterish, sub- 
saline, herbaceous, and ungrateful. It is generally allowed by 
the older writers to Le a powerful diuretic, cathartic, and 
deobstruent; hence it has been employed «to carry off the 
water of dropsies, to remove obstructions of the ’ liver or 
mesenteric glands, obstinate hypochondria, and in some 
affections of the kidneys and bladder. It has never b6en used 
in regular practice^ but is a well-known rustic medicine. 
Waller says, “ The country people boil the whole plant in ale, 
and drink the decoction ; some use the expressed juice, which 
operates more powerfully still, and produces a copious flow of 
urine.” 

Toad-flax has, perhaps, enjoyed most reputation as an 
external remedy, in which character it is said to be anodyne 
and repellent. It has been principally used in the forms of 
ailment cataplasm, or fomentations. The expressed juice or 
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braised leaves have been described as a useful application to 
foul ulcers, and .the former for removing blotches on the *face ; 
the distilled *water for inflammation of the eyes ; and an 
infusion 3f the flowers, used as tea, for cutaneous disorders. 


CLXXTO. 

POTENTILLA TORMENTILLA, Sib. Tormentil. 

'Nat. Oid. KosAoaaL 

F. Toembhthjjb. G. Tobm-ntij.i., Blutwtjbz-Gansebioh. 

• 

Description . — Root perennial, thick, roundish, irregular, 
knobbed, woody, fibrous, dark brown externally, reddish 
within. Stems numerous, ascending, sometimes procumbent, 
'round, slender, wiry, slightly hairy, branched and dichc*o"aous 
above, 6 to 10 inches high. Leaves alternate, amplexicaul, 
nearly sessile, of 3 leaflets (towards the base of 5), which are 
lanceolate-elliptical, or somewhat rhomboid, deeply serrated, 
slightly pubescent, bright green above, paler beneath, with 
2 deeply cut stipules at the base. Flowers axillary and lateral, 
solitary and erect, on long, filiform, naked peduncles. Calyx 
usually 8-clcft • segments ovate, acute, spreading, alternately 
smaller ; 4 outer narrower and accessory. Petals commonly 
4, golden yellow, obcordate, emarginate, attached by short 
claws to the rim of the calyx. S.amens numerous, with 
yellow capillary filaments ’"userted into the* calyx, not half 
the .length of* the petals, tipped with roundish ovate, - com- 
pressed, didymous, erect anthers. Ovaries many, glabrous, 
roundish, obtuse; the style attached laterally, terminated*by an' 
obtuse stigma. Fruit consists of several small carpels, seated 
on a small depressed haiiy receptacle ; they are ovate, obscurely 
wrinkled, and smooth. (Plate XLV., fig. 1 : (a) calyx, natural 
size ; (b) stamens ; (c) pistil.) * 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Western Siberia, Azores. 
Common on heaths and dry pastures in Britain. Flowers 
June to September. 
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j 'Etymology . — Tormentilla is derived from tormina, a pain 
or griping, in allusion to the use of the plant in dysentery. 
It has also been called Heptaphyllum and Septfoil, ^from the 
seven divisions of the lower leaves. 

Properties and Uses . — The root, except in its recent state, 
when it in faintly aromatic, is inodorous; it has a slightly 
bitter, and very astringent styptic taste. They have been 
used in tanning, and were at one time considered superior to 
oak bark. In the Orkneys, and the western isles of Scotland, 
they are boiled in water, and the leather is steeped in the cold 
liquor. Leyser observes that the inspissated red juice of the 
root may be conveniently substituted as a dye for dragon’s 
blood. The roots also, with tne addition of alum and the 
berries of the common guelder rose ( Viburnum Opudus), 
will dye leather of a red colour. Linn eus, in his Flora Lap- 
ponica, says, “ By masticating the root, and rubbing in the 
saliva with their fingers, the Laplanders dye of a red colour 
the skins which they use as a part of their clothing.” Swine 
are said to be fed upon the roots in Killamey. The foliage 
is sometimes eaten by cows, goats, sheep, and swine, but is 
refused by horses. On account of the astringency of the root, 
it has been much employed in diarrhoea and hemorrhages. 
Some of the ancients considered it sudorific and alexipharmic, 
and beneficial in the plague and other malignant diseases. 
Yesalius considered it equal to guaiacum and sarsaparilla 
in the cure of syphilis. It has also been highly recommended 
in fevers, small-pox, measles, etc., especially when accompanied 
with great relaxation. Dr. Cullen considered it useful, botn 
by itself or combined with gentian, in intermittent fevers. 
The q}der physicians oonsidered it to act in a peculiar manner 
upon the acidities of the stomach and tpwels, and to cleanse 
them from the slimy mucus and sordes with which they were 
loaded. Externally, it has been used as a gargle for relaxed 
uvula, ulcers of the mouth, etc. A piece of lint constantly 
soaked in a strong decoction of Tormentil, and placed over 
warts, has had the reputation of being an- effectual cure. 
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clxxvhi. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS, L. 

Officinal, or Great Wild Valerian. 

Nat . Ord . Valbbiahxjb, 

F . Val^biai.e O . ®bbeat?ohijohbb Baldbian. 

Description.— IRoot perennial, composed of long, slender, 
fleshy, whitish or dusky brown fibres, united into a heakl, and 
sending out long creeping sfloots from the crown. Stems 
straight, erect, fistular, striati d, yellowish green, glabrous or 
slightly hairy, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves opposite, petiolate, 
distant, decreasing in size towards the summit, usually divided 
into 7 or 8 pairs of lanceolate serrated leaflets, and ^n « r ‘d one, 
deeply veined, dark green above, paler beneath, and bearded 
at the base. Flowers in terminal corymbs, which at Logth 
become paniculate, with lanceolate, connate, waved, pale 
bracts at the base of the peduncles. Limb of the calyx small 
and involute during aestivation, finally expanding into a 
feathery pappus crowning the fruit. Corolla pale flesh-colour, 
funnel-shaped, with a small lateral protubt«ance at the base ; 
limb divided into 5 obtuse, nearly equal segments. Stamens 
3y with subulate filaments, longer than the corolla, crowned 
witli roundish oblong, yellow anthers* Ovary inferior, oblong, 
supporting a. slender style, rather shorter than the filaments, 
tipped 'with a trifid bearded stigma. Fruit smooth, ovate- 
fcblong,’ purplish, crowned with a feathery pappus of 10 or 12 
rays, 'containing a single oblong seed. (Plate XLV., fig. 2 : (a) 
root ; (6) longitudinal section of the flower, to show the sta- 
mens; (c) fruit.) * 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Siberia, Dahuria, Japan, 
Western Asia. Moist woo’ds and banks of streams in this 
country. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived either from 
Valerius, who is said to have discovered the virtues of the 
plant, or more probably from valere, to be in good health, in 
allusion to its medicinal properties This species was for some 
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time regarded as the <^ov of Dioscorides, but Sibthorp has 
proved that to be a distinct plant, which he has named 
Va leriana Dioscoridis. It is called, provincially, Capons-tail, 
Setwall, and All-heal 

The plant is known under several varieties according to 
the situation it inhabits. “ In England, Valerian is cultivated 
in many villages near Chesterfiqjd in Derbyshire, the wild 
plant which occurs in the neighbourhood not being sufficiently 
plentiful to supply the demand. . In Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York, as well as in Holland, the plant is grown 
to some extent It is propagated by separating the young 
plants which are developed at the end of runners emitted from 
the rootstock.” — Pharmacograpbia , p. 337. 

Properties and Usee . — The leaves of V. officinalis ‘are 
eaten by cgws, but are not relished by sheep. Cats are well 
known to be delighted with the roots ; rats are said to be 
equally fond of them, and they have hence been used for the 
purpose of enticing those animals to their destruction. The 
root has a peculiar, strong, penetrating, to most persons dis- 
agreeable odour, and a warm, bitter, subacrid and slightly 
saline taste, compared to that of newly tanned leather, or of 
Asarabacca root. The saturated watery infusion is of a red 
colour, and has the odour and taste of the root. 

Valerian-root has had a reputation for its medicinal virtues 
from an early period. It appears to have been given with 
most success in epilepsy, for which Fabius Cplumna first 
recommended it, having experienced its beneficial effects in 
his own person. Subsequently it has attracted the attention 
of numerous observers, as Cruger, Lentilius, Schuchmann, 
Rivqrius, Sauvages, Scopoli, Marchant, Chomel, and Tissot, 
with whom it has proved successful both in children and 
adults. It is not a little remarkable that Valerian has been 
very efficacious in epilepsy produced by anger, fear, etc. It is, 
however, to be expected that in some instances it should afford 
no benefit, as related by Rocher and Alibgrt In putrid and 
intermittent fevers it has also been highly recommended. 
Dr. Withering remarks that it is an excellent medicine in 
ease* of habitual costiveness, having afforded relief when 
stronger Durcratives were ineffectual. 
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Gerard says, “It is put ufto counterpoysons and medicines 
preseruatiue against pestilence ; whereupon it hath been held 
(and is to this day among the poore people of our northerns 
parts) ill such veneration amongst them, .that no broths, 
pottage, or physicall meats are worth any thing, if Setwall 
jwere not at an end ; whereupon, some woman po«t. 01 other 
hath made these verseu : — , 

* They that will haue their heale, 

• Must put Setwall in their keale / 99 

Externally, the vo^tile of 1 .has been used as a liniment to 
paralysed limbs. The powdered root, mixed with snuff and 
used' a? an errhine, is stated fco have proved serviceable in 
weakness of sight. It has been in high repute with the 
peasantry as a remedy for wounds, cuts, etc. 

At the present time Valerian-root, or rhizome, 3 used as fi 
stimulant and antispasmodic. As seen in the shops it is in 
short pieces about the thickness of the little finger. 


CLXXIX. 

VERBENA OFFICINALIS, L. Vervain. 

Nat. Ord. Vebben aceje. 

F Vkbveine, Hebbe sacb^e. *G. Eisenkhart. 

Description . — Root perennial (somet imes biennial), tapering, 
fibrous, yellowish. Stems upright, tape ing, purplish, obspletely 
tetragonal, hard, rough at the angles with short prickly hairs, 
simple, or dividing into opposite slendey branches, 1 to 2 # feet 
high. Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong, or 
lanceolate, pinnatifi<£ dull green, rough with short scattered 
hairs ; uppermost sometimes trifid or simple ; segments incised 
obtuse, terminal one largest. Flowers small, sessile, with a 
short acute bract at the base of each, disposed in filiform 
somewhat paniculate spikes. Calyx tubular, angular, pube- 
scent, permanent, with 5 teeth, 1 truncate and shorter than 
the rest. Corolla funnel-shaped, with an incurved tube, and a 
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spre&ding limb divided into 5 sfiort, rather unequal, rounded 
lobes, pale or whitish vioiet. Stamens 4, didynamous, included, 
with very short filaments tipped with roundish anthers. 
Ovary small, quadrangular, supporting a filiform style termi- 
nated by an obtuse stigma. Fruit consists of 4 oblong con- 
crete nutlets, brownish, convex, and reticulated in front, white' 
and nearly plane at the back, enclosed aft first in a thin mem- 
brane, which fades at the maturity of the seed. (Plate XLIV., 
fig. 3 : (a) lower leaf ; (b) entire flower ; ( c ) calyx and bracts ; 
( d ) corolla, opened to show the ^stamens ; (e) pistil; (/) fruit, 
natural size ; (g) the same, magnified ; l (h) nutlets.) 

Distribution. — Europe from Denmark southwards, Nor- 
thern Africa, Western Asia to* the Caspian and Himalaya. 
Introduced in North America. On dry waste ground and 
road-sides<n some parts of England and Ireland : not found 
in Scotland. Flowers J uly to September. 

Etymology and History. — The name Verbena is said by 
Thdis to be derived from the Celtic ferfaen. Some have fanci- 
fully considered it a corruption of Veneris vena, and others 
of herbena , this term being applied by the Romans to several 
plants, as laurel, olive, myrtle, etc., used to adorn the altars. 
Hence Virgil — c 

% 

“ Verbenasque adole pingues et mascula thura.” — Ed. viii. v. 65. 
and Terence in Andria, t . 

“ Ex ara hac sume Verbenas tibi.” # 

In Virgil’s 4fh Georgic, however, Verbena is used to' signify 
a distinct plant. The description given by Diqscorides of lift 
upa fioravri agrees tolerably well with this plant. Provincial 
name$ of the Vervain* are, as Gerard informs us. Holy Herb, 
Juno’s Tears, Mercury’s Moist Blood, p Pigeon’s Grass, arid 
Columbine. 

Vervain was not only employed, as above mentioned, to 
adorn, the altars for sacrifice, but was worn as a chaplet by 
heralds who were commissioned to announce peace or war; 
and it is said to have been used in the league between Tullus 
Hostilius, the third king of Rome, and the Albans. It was 
also used by magicians in their enchantments, and by the 
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Druids in their sacred rites, and was gathered by them With 
nearly as much superstitious reverence as the mistletcte. It 
likewise formed a celebrated ingredient in love philtres, and 
was dedicated to Isis, the goddess of birth. 

Properties and Uses . — Vervain is inodorous, and has a 
•Slightly bitter and astringent taCSte, which it yi^Jds by in- 
fusion. The foliage fe eat«n by sheep, and the flowers are 
visited by bees. Few plants have enjoyed greater reputation 
among the ancients than the Vervain, and have so completely 
r lost it in modem tim^s. It is probable that the medicinal use 
of the plant originated in its employment for sacrificial and 
cabatistic purposes. We ill merely enumerate a few of the 
diseases in which it has beeiF extolled : — jaundice, dysentery, 
gout, ague, calculus, inveterate coughs, diseases of t 1 - throat, 
ulcers, ophthalmia, wounds. It was frequently won* ^pemh 1 
round the neck as an amulet ; and Forestus relates a remark- 
able instance in which the bruised root worn in this manner 
cured a most inveterate headache. Ettmuller and other more 
recent authors recommend a cataplasm of the bruised plant to 
be applied to the head ; and in this way, with the internal use 
of the distilled water, Hartmann and Do Haen relate that they 
bad cured several cases of severe headache. • 

Rejecting all the fabulous assertions respecting this plant, 
we can onlj admit that the expressed juice and the extract 
may* be, to a certain extent, febrifuge as stated by Tournefort 
and Chomel; jfche infusion may alsn be serviceable as a col- 
lyrium’to weak and inflamed eyes, as a gargle in sore throat, 
and possibly as an astringent lotion to slight ulcers and 
tumours ; but* we have many preferable remedies. 
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CLXXX. 

VIOLA ODORATA, L. Sweet Violet. 

Nat. Ord , Yiolacel®. 

F. Violetth. G. Ybilohek. 

* f 

Description . — Hoot perennial, woody, creeping, yellowish 
white colour, with numerous filiform descending fibres, sending 
out from the crown slender, creeping, and rooting scions. 
Leaves all radical, on long, smootn footstalks, roundish cordate, 
crenate, nearly glabrous, dark green above, paler beneath* and 
pubescent on the nerves ; with radical, membranous, lanceolate, 
serrate stipules. Flowers solitary and pendent on a scape or 
peduncle, which is filiform, nearly quadrangular below, longer 
than the leaves, and furnished with 2 small lanceolate opposite 
bracts, situated above the middle. Calyx of 5 ovate-oblong, 
obtuse, glabrous, persistent, purplish sepals, protuberant at the 
base. Corolla deep purplish blue or white, composed of 5 
unequal, obovate, rounded petals ; the 2 lateral marked with a 
hairy line towards the base; lower one slightly keeled, and 
produced at the base into a conical, obtuse, incurved spur. 
Stamens inserted on a 5-toothed torus, with short filaments, 
supporting connivent 2-celled anthers, terminated by an ovate 
orange-coloured membrare ; the 2 superior filaments are pro- 
duced beyond the anthers into subulate, compressed, greenish 
appendages, which intrude within the spur. Ovary superior, 
conical, supporting a clavate twisted style, terminated by a 
hooked stigma. Fruit a turgid obtuse capsulfc, 3-angled, 1- 
celled, 3-valved; the^ valves contract elastically and eject # the 
seeds/ Seeds numerous, turbinate, glabrous, whitish. (Plate 
XLVI., fig. 2 : (a) anthers ; (b) pistil ; (fc) fruit ; (d) capsule, 
opened to show the seeds.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Northern and 
Western Asia, to the Himalaya, Well known in woods, pas- 
tures, and hedge-banks in some parts of * England, where it 
occurs as a native, and in other parts naturalized. Flowers 
March to May. 
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Etymology . — Various hatfe been the etymologies proposed 
for tho word Viola. The most probable is from the Greek tov, 
so called frdm its being tho fabled food of Io, a favourite of 
Jupiter? The tov of Dioscorides is doubtless.our Sweet Violet. 
The ancient poets frequently mention the Violet. The White 
• Violet was the emblem of a hapless lover. 

“ Pau.'iilca* violas St summa papavera carpens.” 

Yibu. M2. ii. v. 

f 

u Nec tinctus viola pallor amantiuin.” 

Hok. Carm. 1. 3. Od. x. 

Plkjjr^speaJcH of three ki,uls of Violets, purple, yellow, and 
white. The Violet is aiwrys^considered an image of modesty, 
and hy some of our old English poets is spoken of as an 
emblem of faithfulness, as by the author of a sonnet published 
in 1584 

“ Violet is for faithfulness**, 

Which in me shall abide, 

Hoping, likewise, that from your heart 
You will not let it blulo.” 


The beautiful illusions of Sliakspoare have never been 
surpassed : — 


“ Violets t/!m, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Gy thereat breath.” 

Winter's Tale . 


“ Like^he sweet south 
That breathes ujxm a ba' v of Violets, 

Stealing and aivinn odoui ” 

Twelfth Night. 


Projwrtiex and Uses. — The odour of the petals is remark- 
ably fragrant and agreeable, but is losj, in drying ; to the taste 
•they are very slightly bitter and mucilaginous ; when chewed, 
tinging the saliva bfue. The leaves and root are mucilaginous, 
and rather nauseous to the taste. The potals yield their colour 
and flavour to boiling water. 

Dioscorides recommends the flowers for the treatment of 
epilej>sy in children, a&id Baglivi in nervous and convulsive 
diseases. More recently they have been used for their slightly 
anodyne effects in inflammatory diseases of the chest, and of 
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the mucous membranes. Whether recent or dried they are 
slightly bitter and mucilaginous ; hence their purgative quality 
mentioned by various authors, and which Pechliu ascribes to 
them when eaten as a salad; Mesue to the juice; Poierius to 
a drachm of them in powder. The syrup of the flowers has 
been recommended as a suitable laxative for children. The 
herb is emollient, and consequently has been used in cata- 
plasms, clysters, and fomentations, as a substitute for marsh 
mallow, etc. The seeds in emulsion have* been accounted 
diuretic, and have been in some repute for expelling gravel 
and urinary calculi. They aro praised by Schohrius, Ray, 
Lauremberg, and others, but are not used in the present-day. 
The root was said to be similar in its properties to ipeca- 
cuanha, and has had some repuiation as a purgative. A con- 
serve made with one part of the flowers and two of refined 
sugar, has*a grateful flavour, and may be used in flavouring 
nauseous or insipid drinks for the sick. 

We may here observe that the Heart’s Ease (V. tricolor) 
was highly praised by the ancients in cutaneous diseases, and it 
is remarkable that the bruised plant, especially the root, has an 
odour approaching to that of pencil kernels or prussic acid. 
It has the purgative and subemetic properties of the Sweet 
Violet. Murray considers the Dog Violet ( V. canina ) entitled 
to the character of a mild evacuant. 


CLXX2LL 

JUGLANS REGIA, L. Walnut. 

Nat. Ord. Juglandaoe*. 

V • 

F. Noyeb. O. "W AiiiiNuss. 

Description . — A large handsome tree, with many spreading 
branches covered with a greyish bark, smooth- when young, 
thick and cracked when old. Leaves large, ’’alternate, petiolate, 
winged, consisting of 7 or 9, sometimes of 5 leaflets, ovate or 
ovate-oblone. glabrous, acute, nerved, veined, entire, rarelv 
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serrated, bright green. Male # flowera in long, cylindrical, pen- 
dent, brownish green spikes, each flower with a rhombic tkact, 
inserted into # the lower surface near the end ; calyx 7-parted, 
with rqjindish segments; stamens about 18 or 20, filaments 
short, supporting erect, oblong, 2 -celled slithers. Female 
flowers 2 or 3 together, nearly sessile, situated near the ex- 
tremity of the boughs ; calyx ah obsolete margin crowning, 
the ovary, mostly of 4 et-ect, evanescent, short segments; 
corolla 4-parted,. with ensiform, fleshy, green petals. Ovary 
, oval, supporting a bipartite style, terminated by large, reflexed, 
indented, lacerated sigmas, fruit a large globose-oval drupe, 
exhibiting, under a smooth, light-green, thick, fleshy covering, 
or sarcocarp, an oval-rounuish nut, reticulated with furrows 
externally, inclosing a white,* four-lobed, irregularly sinuated 
nucleus. (Plate XLV., fig. 3: (n) spike of male fL.*ver§; (6) 
flower, isolated ; (c) group of female flowers ; (d) feAaie flov i, 
• magnified ; (e) longitudinal section of the fruit.) 

Distribution. — Greece, Asia Minor, Persia to the Himalaya 
and China. Largely cultivated in Cashmere, as well as in 
various parts of Europe, including Britain. Flowers April 
and May. Fruit ripens about the end of September. 

Etymology . — It has been imagined that the tree called by 
Theophrastus Kapoor is our Walnut, but his description is too 
vague and incomplete to enable us to pronounce with cer- 
tainty. It was named icapvov ftaenXtKov, Nux regia, and 
Juglam, from Jovis glam, the Nuf of Jupiter, by way of 
pre-eminence. * Walnut is derived fom the German Walsch- 
nuss, signifying foreign nut. * 

Properties%and Uses . — 'Phe Walnut is valuable both as a 
fruit and timber tree. Before the introduction of mahogany 
the' plain wood was much employed in* the manufacture of 
household furniture, Jaut it is now chiefly used in this country 
for gun-stocks, being lighter in proportion to its strength and 
elasticity than any other wood. The figured wood is very exten- 
sively used in the finer kinds of cabinet work. The fruit in 
its green state is commonly used as a pickle, and the kernel of 
the ripe fruit is well - known as a dessert nut. It also affords, 
by expression, an oil resembling that of almonds, useful to 
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painters; end the marc left afyer expression is a nutritive 
food for animals. The unripe fruit is used on the Continent 
as an ingredient in various dishes, and is made into a confec- 
tion with sugar and aromatics. Moreover, the root, leaves, 
and rind of the fruit afford a yellowish colour in dyeing, and 
the infusion of the leaves is useful for destroying worms and 
various injects. The trunk, by incisions made in the spring, 
yields a saccharine and mucilagihous sap, which, by fermen- 
tation, constitutes a pleasant wine, and on evaporation affords 
a sugar similar to that from beet-root, and which will crystal-, 
lize, it is said, as well as that ftom the (jane. 

The fleshy covering, or rind, of the fruit ' is manifestly 
endued with tonic and astringent properties. The excitation 
it produces upon the stomach is sometimes sufficient to pro- 
duce vomiting, as observed by Kay, Schroeder, and Buchner. 
In general it acts upon the intestinal canal, promoting its 
contractions, and thus expelling worms. It was renowned in* 
ancient times as an anthelmintic, and its powers in this respect 
have been confirmed by Plater, Fischer, and others. The 
expressed juice diluted, or the decoction, has been used as a 
gargle in relaxation of the uvula, inflammation of -the tonsils 
or palate, ulcers in^.the mouth and throat, and to swollen gums. 
In powder it has also been recommended to sprinkle over 
atonic and sordid ulcers. The juice, mixed with honey, is said 
to be a good application to aphthous ulcers, and forms t with 
vinegar a useful gargle. * 

The inner bark is reputed to be strongly cathartic and 
emetic. The thin epidermis of the kernel is styptic, like the 
rind, and has analogous thougli less powerful effects. The 
oil expressed from the kernel has been recommended for ex- 
tenial application in leprous and other cutaneous affections. 
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NASTURTIUM OFFICINALE, Br. Water-Cbess. 

Nat . Ord . Cbucifeele. 

F . Cbesson. G . BiTcjnnekkbbsbk. 

• t 

Description. — Boot biennial or perennial, long, creeping, 
branched, with ntnnerous tufts of long, white slender fibres. 
.Stems thick, fistular, glabrous, cylindrical, branched, rooting, 2 
to 4 feet high. Leaver alternate, pinnate, consisting of 3 to 6 
pairv>fi distant leaflets, ai d an odd one; lower ones large, 
ovate, somewhat cordate, terminal leaflet larger and rounder 
than the rest ; cauline ones subovate ; they are all Habrous, 
rather succulent, and more or less lobed and toothed^ Flowers 
in short, somewhat corymbose racemes, elongating as the fruit 
Vipens ; pedicels filiform, without bracts. Calyx of 4 glabrous, 
ovate, deciduous, rather spreading sepals. Corolla cruciform, 
of 4 rounded, spreading, white petals, twice as large as the 
calyx. Stamens tetradynamous, with subulate white filaments 
and 4 glands at the base, and terminated by simple 2-celled 
anthers. Ovary elongated, cylindrical, with a very short 
style, and an. obtuse capitate stigma. Fruit a pod, or silique, 
about an inch long, slightly compressed and curved, pedicel- 
late, "spreading, or somewhat declinqjl, divided into 2 cells, 
separated by a partition, opening by 2 concave revolute 
valves, and containing several small rounded seeds arranged 
irregularly in 2 series. (Picitg XLYI , fig. 3 : (ft) entire flower, 
magnified; (b) Stamens and pistil ; ( c ) silique, or pod.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Western Asia, Northern Africa. 
Very common in brooks and rivulets in £his country. Flowers 
May to October. It Mas been introduced into North America, 
and the British Colonies. In New Zealand the stems grow as 
thick as the wrist, almost choking some of the rivers. 

Etymology. 1 — The generic name is derived from foasus 
tortus , a convulsed Aose, tn allusion to the acrid and pungent 
effects of the juice of the plant. Bauhin and Sprengel con- 
sider the Nasturtium officinale the arKrvpfiptov ertpov of 

2 D 
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Dioscorides; which others refer *to the Lady's Smock (Ccvrda- 
mine % prcutensis ) 9 

Properties and Uses . — The foliage of Water-cress has a 
pungent taste, with a very slight bitterness ; and when'bruised, 
its exhalations are volatile and acrimonious, affecting the eyes 
and nose, like bruised mustard-seed, but in a milder degree^ 
Water-crefe is well known as an agreeable and wholesome 
esculent, and is cultivated extensively in the neighbourhood of 
London, as well as in other parts of England.* Large quantities 
are brought daily throughout the season to the London , 
market. A running stream of •-clear witter is essential to its 
successful cultivation. It is sometimes also cultivated in gardens 
where it can be frequently irrigated ; but when thus raisod, it 
is far inferior to that which grows in clear rivulets. 

As an ( article of diet, Water-cress is very suitable for per- 
sons of a lymphatic temperament, where the skin is colourless, 
and the flesh moist and flaccid, and particularly for those' 
subject to scorbutus or exposed to debilitating causes. In a 
more strictly medicinal light, it has been esteemed, in addition 
to its antiscorbutic virtues and its stimulating effects upon the 
digestive organs, as Bialagogue, diuretic, and diaphoretic, and 
has been highly mcommended in tertian fevers, obstructions 
of the viscera, chronic catarrhs, calculus of the Jddnej’s, and 
embarrassments of the bladder, as well as in dropsy, melan- 
choly, hypochondria, hysteric affections, etc. In fine; this 
plant, though less powerful, nearly agrees with the scurvy- 
grass ( Cochlearia officinalis), with which it has been often 
combined, as with other warm antiscorbutic plants. , t 

, Externally, the bruised plant has been applied with reputed 
benefit to white swellings. The juice, frequently injected into 
the rfbse, is said by (Schroder and Ettmuller to cure mucops 
polypi, and mixed with vinegar and usdd in the same way, to 
be useful in rousing lethargic patients. The bruised herb, in 
the form of cataplasm, has also been applied to scald-head 
and tetters of children. 

A great deal has recently been wiittehabout the medicinal 
virtues of the Water-cress; it is certain that it is a very 
wholesome plant of an antiscorbutic character. 
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CLXxxm. 

RU&EX HYDROLAPATHUM, Huda. .Water-Dock. 

Nat. Ord. Polygonejs. 

F. PATKt v AQU ATIQUE. G. WaBSEBAMPFEB.* 

• • 

Description.— Root perennial, large, thick, knotty, branched, 
reddish black externally, whitish internally, furnished with 
* numerous long shaggy fibres. ^Stem erect, cylindrical, striated, 
smooth, leafy, branched at the summit, 3 to 6 feet high. Lower 
leaves large, spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, somewhat cordate 
at the base, often a foot and & half long, slightly toothed and 
waved at the margin, rather glaucous, with strong channelled 
petioles frequently a foot long, subtended by a snAli tabuh v, 

, scariose stipule; cauline leaves gradually smaller, t^ upper- 
most linear-lanceolate, acuminate, more entire at the margin, 
and tapering into short petioles; veins of the larger leaves 
very prominent, and nearly at right angles with the midrib. 
Flowers in close spurious whorls, subtended by scariose bracts, 
forming a sort of panicle ; each flower pendulous, on a slender 
peduncle thickened at the apex. Calyx # of 3 small, ovate- 
oblong, acufe, rather concave, erect, glabrous sepals, slightly 
cohering at *Le base. Petals 3, ovate, obtuse, entire, greenish, 
veiny, longer than the sepals, and <fnlarging over the fruit. 
Stamens 6, with short setaceous filar ents, tipped with oblong 
2-lobed* anthers. Ovary superior, triquetrous glabrous, sup- 
porting 3 very ^hort setaceoife styles with pencilliform depen- 
dent stigmas. Fruit a triquetrous smooth nut, enclosed in the " 
valves, which at the period of maturation are large, <jvate- 
dOltoid, veined, entire^ or very slightly waved at the margin 
near the base, and have each an oblong, greenish white, or 
purplish tubercle, extending down the middle. (Plate XL VI., 
fig. 4 : (a) ripe fruit, with the enlarged petals or valvqp ; ( b ) 
pistil, magnified ; (<j) nut ; ( d ) cluster of flowers in the early 
period of growth ; (*?)• one of these flowers, slightly magnified.) 

Distribution . — Europe, common in England, by ditches 
and margins of rivers ; rare in Scotland and Ireland. Floweis 
July and August. 
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Etymology . — The origin of *the generic name has been 
already explained under Sorrel. The specific term Hydro- 
lapathum is a compound of vSwp, water, and XairaOov, dock; 
the latter being derived from Xaira£co, to evacuate, in allusion 
to the aperient qualities of some of the species. Muntingius 
and some pthers have supposed that the great Water-dock is r 
the fiperawiKti of Dioscorides, and the'Herba Britannica of 
Pliny. 

Properties and Usee . — The fresh root has 'a slightly frag- 
rant odour ; and is at first of a reddish colour internally, but 
soon changes to a yellowish or yellowish brown hue by ex- 
posure to the air. It has a very astringent, austere, ' and 
bitter taste. The leaves are acescent and somewhat styptic. 
Muntingius, a professor of botany and medicine at Groningen, 
wrote a treatise in which he endeavours to prove this plant to 
be the true Herba Britannica of the ancients ; and in addition 
to the resemblance in their external characters, he adduces 
instances of the efficacy of the Water-dock in Btomacace, 
scelotyrbe, and putrid ulcers of the mouth and tonsils, in 
which affections the plant before mentioned was extolled by 
Dioscorides and Pliny. He also contends that the term 
Britannica is not 'derived from the name of our island, but 
from the Teutonic words brit, to consolidate ; t&n, a tooth ; 
and ica signifying ejection, expressing its power of fastening 
loose teeth, or of curing Che disease which makes them loose. 
More recently Linneus pronounced his favourable opinion of 
its effects in scorbutic diseases, both for internal and External 
application. Lotions and gargles prepared from the foots Are 
‘said to have been used with success in ulcerations of the 
tongue and mouth,, relaxed uvula, sore throat, etc. ; and. the 
root, finely powdered, is reputed to be an excellent dentifrice, 
strengthening the gums, removing sordes, and obviating putri- 
dity ; for this purpose, according to Murray, it is a common 
article of the toilet with the Swedish ladies. The green leaves 
were likewise applied externally, with thp same intention as 
the root. *' 

The plant has now no acknowledged place in medicine, 
and, indeed, was but little thought of at the period when the 
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original edition of this -wo -k«was published ; yet the authors 
considered it possessed of great powers as a remedial agent, so 
that it might be employed in various cutaneous diseases ; also 
in that^lepraved habit of body which in many of its symptoms 
resembles scurvy ; in obstructions of the viscera, hemorrhages, 
♦hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, and a weakened relaxed state of 
the bowels. The} al^o considered that other native species 
of Dock, as R. sanguineus, obtusifolius, and crispus, were 
undoubtedly useful, particularly in cutaneous diseases. 


CL3XXIV. 

CENANTHE CROCATA, L. Hemlock Wateb-D *opwobt 

Nat. Ord. T7mbeluteiias. 

F. CEnanthe A sue jause. G. Eebendolde. 

Description . — Root perennial, fasciculated, of several large 
fusiform tuberous bodies, with long fibres, and exuding an 
acrid, fetid, yellow juice. Stem erect, strong, cylindrical, 
furrowed, hollow, smooth, tinged with yellowish red, much 
branched, (when wounded, exuding, like the root, a yellowish 
juice), 2 to ” feet high. Leaves large, bipinnate, pinnae wedge- 
shaped or somewhat deltoid, trifid £>r quadrifid, incised and 
deeply serrated, smooth, veined, deep green ; uppermost some- 
what pinnatifid. Flowers in terminal spreading umbels, of 
many rays ; umbellules of ijumeroi s rays, sitbglobose ; outer- 
most' flowers irregular, pedicellate and sterile ; those of the 
centre regular, nearly sessile, and fertile. Leaves of the in- 
volucre and involucel various in number and form ; tllbse of 
the former usually about 5 i-ud deciduous, of the latter, more 
numerous and small. Calyx small, permanent, with a 5-toothed 
margin, somewhat accrete after flowering. Petals white or 
tinged with purple, slightly radiant, obcordate, emai£inate, 
and inflexed at the* point. Filaments slender, tapering, longer 
the petals, tipped with oblong brownish anthers. Ovary 
inferior, ovate-oblong, supporting 2 subulate, reddish, erectly 
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spreading styles, terminated by acute stigmgs. Fruit linear- 
oblong, crowned by tbe permanent calyx and elongated styles, 
separable into 2 caipels, (marked with 5 obtuse ridges) of 
which the 3 intermediate ones are slender), each containing a 
terete convex seed. (Plate XLV., fig. 4 : (a) floret of tbe cir- 
cumference ; (b) floret of the centre or disk ; (c) fruit.) r 

Distribution. — Europe, from Francq to Spain and Italy. 
Frequent in marshes and ditches in this country. Flowers in 
July. 

Etymology . — 0 ivavOij is a term applied by Theophrastus' 
and Dioscorides to some plant of the umbelliferous kind, and 
is derived from o ivi\, tho vine, avOog, a flower, alluding, is 
supposed, to the vinous smell of the blossoms. Matthiolus, 
in his Commentary, first applied the name to this genus. 
Lobel compares this species to the hemlock, referring, we 
suppose, to* some resemblance in its appearance or effects. 
It is probably on account of its poisonous properties that it 
still retains the name Hemlock Water-dropwort, as the foli- 
age, both in appearance and odour, has more resemblance to 
celery than to hemlock, and the roots are more similar to 
parsnips; and these circumstances have been productive of 
unfortunate mistakes. Johnson (Ger. Em. p. 1000) states, that 
in his time the roots were sold for those of peony, and were 
daily vended in Cheapside by the name of Water Lovage. 

One of its old names, Filipendula, alluding to the fascicu- 
lated tuberous roots, has* suggested the common name Drop- 
wort, — also applied to the Spiraea Filipendula, tf very different 
plant, which has# however, the same kind of root. Provincial 
names of this plant are Dead Tongue, Horse-bane, and Five- 
fingered Boot. 

Frpperties and Uses . — The roots have not any very dis- 
agreeable smell or taste, but contain a* virulent, poisonous, 
milky juice, which becomes yellow immediately it is exposed 
to the air, and which exudes, though less plentifully, from all 
parts Qf the herb, when wounded. 

The plant has been introduced into thisvwork chiefly on ac- 
count of its poisonous properties, its value as a remedial agent 
being undetermined and uncertain. The only recorded case of 
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its internal use i* that give ntby Dr. Pulteney, of a man jvho, 
from the age of fifteen to forty, was aijfected with a most pevore 
cutaneous erftption which had resisted every proposed remedy. 
At length he was recommended to take the jyice of this plant, 
and before he had taken it a month, “ he was sensible of a 
>very great change for the better,; and by persisting in it for 
some time longer, his fympipms were almost entirety removed. 
It deserves to be remarked, that this juice never purged, 
although, even 4A its reduced dose, it never failed to occasion 
vertigo, nausea, and sickness, which were soon relieved if 
vomiting supervened After *he had thus far recovered, he 
destet^d from the juice, br fc drank ev<?ry morning for breakfast 
an infusion of the leaves. Th^ infusion neither excited nausea 
nor sickness, but always brought on a slight degree of vertigo. 
The only sensible operation he could observe frojn the plant 
was, that it produced an increased flow of urine, in wuich 
there was a copious sediment/’ 

With regard to its poisonous properties, many deaths have 
been recorded from mistaking the leaves for those of parsley, 
and more particularly from the resemblance that exists between 
its roots and those of the skirret {Shim Sisarum) ; besides 
which, its odour is not so unpleasant as deter the unwary 
from eating it. The following are some of the recorded in- 
stances of its baneful effects. 

fTliree French prisoners, being iij the fields near Pembroke, 
ate a quantity of the plant, which they took for wild celery, 
with bread and butter. One of ihem was soon after seized 
.with violent convulsions, ayd died in a shorf time. The other 
two* ignorant^of the danger, gave some of the roots to eight of 
their companions, and in a few minutes were attacked them- 
selves, in the same manner as the first" one of them di®<f ; the 
other was cured by^oleeding and emetics, but for some time he 
experienced a dizziness in the head, though his stomach was 
not disordered. The others, by similar treatment, quickly 
recovered. • 

“ At Clonmel, fn Ireland, eight boys, mistaking the roots of 
this plant for those of skirret, ate plentifully of them ; abotit 
four or five hours after, the eldest boy became suddenly con- 
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vulsed, and died; and before tine next morning, four of the 
other boys died in a similar manner. Of the three who sur- 
vived, one was maniacal several hours, another iost his hair 
. and nails, but 1<he third escaped unhurt .” — Philosophical 
Transactions, 1746, voL xliv., p. 227. 

The original authors of . this work mention a case that 
occurred a few years before they ^xote M of a gang of convicts 
working on the embankments near Woolwich, who dug up a 
quantity of the Q£. orocata, and as tjie roots -are fleshy and 
sweetish, they were tempted to eat of them. Four of the 
unfortunate men died, and tho rest wdre more or less dis- 
ordered. 


CLXXXV. 

CICUTA VIROSA, L. Water-Hemlock, or Cowbane. 

Nat . Ord . Umbellieeile. 

F . CJatTE AQtTATKJUI. G .' WaBSEBSCHIEBLING. ' 

Description . — Rsot perennial, very thick, hollow, whitish, 
annular, divided by transverse partitions into several large 
cells, and furnished with many fibres, in whorled fasicles. 
Stem erect, large, holloa branched, leafy, slightly striated, 
glabrous, light green, 2 to 4 feet high ; lower flowering branches 
alternate, shorter than the stem; uppermost opposite, longer 
than the stem. Leaves alternate,, petiolate, bitemate ; lower- 
spmetimes tritemate or pinnated, 12 to 16 inches*long ; leaflets 
with lanceolate, deeply serrated, nearly sessile segments ; ser^a- 
tures Whitish at the points. Umbels large, of many rays, both' 
opposite the leaves and terminal, with an* involucre of a few 
linear pinnatifid leaves, or wanting, and an involucel of 
numerous subulate reflex-spreading leaves. Calyx divided 
into 5 sinall, ovate-deltoid, acute, spreading segments. Corolla 
white, or Blightly tinged with green or flesh colour; of five 
obcordate acute petals, inflexed at the points. Filaments 5, 
subulate, white, spreading, longer than the petals, tipped with 
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didymous flesh-coloured anthers. Ovary ovate-turbinate, 
glabrous, supporting 2 short styles,, at first connivent, erect, 
afterwards divaricating, terminated by simple stigmas. Fruit 
roundiBh, compressed at the sides, didymous, jcrowned with the 
teeth of the calyx, the fleshy disk and the divaricating styles, 
and separating into 2 carpels. (PJate XLVL, fig. 1 : (a) calyx ; 
(6) entire flower magnified ^ (c) fruit.) * 

Distribution. — Europe (Arctic), Siberia to Kamschatka. 
On the margins 'of rivegs, lakes, and ditches, in many parts of 
England ; some pari > of Scotland and Ireland. Flowers July 
and August. 

. - 1 JStymology. — Cicuta w& " a name given by the Latins to the 
space between the joints of ^ reed used as a shepherd’s pipe, 
and hence applied to this plant, which has hollow sterns. It is 
doubtful whether our Water-hemlock or the spot^d hernl - k 
is the Cicuta of Pliny, who evidently intends by +b«t name 
the k (oveiov of the Greeks, and the Athenian state-poison. 
Haller is of opinion that this poison was obtained from our 
Cicuta virosa, and not from Conium moru la turn. But if the 
account of the death of Socrates, in the Phcedon of Plato, be 
a correct and not an embellished or fictitious narrative, the 
same objection applies to one as to the othgr. It is astonishing 
that the W^ter-hemlock should be associated by some of the 
old botanists with Siam, or water-parsnip, and called by 
Gerard “long-leaved Water-cresses, without any allusion to 
its poisonous properties. This plant is generally intended by 
the old authors when they use tiie term Cicuta, but the 
spotted hemlock ( Conium maculatnm) was jflso called Cicuta, 
and there is raason to fear that they have sometimes been com 
founded. Wepfer, indeed, confounds the water-dropwort, 
described in the preceding article, with ’the present species; 
and it is not improbable, that the same error has been com- 
mitted by others who speak of the roots being eaten in mistake 
for parsnips, unless, indeed, wo ascribe to those who partook of 
them more than a common share of ignorance — thcf large, 
annular, hollow soot having very little resemblance to a 
parsnip. 

Properties and Uses. — The root, wounded in spring, pours 
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forth, a yellowish juice, which is^ principally contained in the 
vessels of the cortical part It has a heavy narcotic odour, 
and an acrid, hot taste. The lower leaves are described as 
having the same, properties in a less degree. The foliage, 
when bruised, smells like celery, but is more pungent, and 
its flavour has been compared to that of parsley. 

The properties of this plant as an (internal remedy, can 
scarcely be said to have been essayed by any practitioner. 
Bergius {Mat. Med. i. p. 214) has the following account of his 
experience with it. "I have never exhibited the Cicuta in' 
its recent state, but I have given pills made of the expressed 
and inspissated juice, and the powdered leaves to a female 
labouring under cancer of the Ijreast. I began with a small 
dose, which was gradually increased to three drachms daily, 
but no sensible effect was produced. I prescribed for another 
person a saturated decoction of the dried herb to be applied 
externally; he by mistake drank the whole, amounting to 
four pints, within two hours, but experienced no ill effects.” 
From this it is evident that the dried plant is effete ; and if 
any good effect is obtained, it must be from the fresh root or 
its milky juice. 

It is presumed to be analogous to the conium, or common 
hemlock, and still more energetic in its effects than, that vege- 
table, for which, indeed, it is substituted in the Danish Phar- 
macopoeia. We have several accounts of its empirical* use 
externally. Thus, in an endemic disease prevalent in West- 
phalia, called varen, resembling wandering gbut, in , which 
abscesses are formed, a cataplasm of the root has beep 
applied with success. The Siberians use it in 4he same form 
as a remedy for venereal herpes; and in pains affecting the 
bacfcT and ischiadic re'gihn, they rub the part with the bruise^ 
root, taking care not to touch the spine, leit the malady should 
be aggravated. In the same manner the Kamschatdales use it 
in lumbago, by rubbing the affected part before the fire. In 
Norway also, it is used as an external remedy for gouty pains. 

The plant is more celebrated for, its poisonous than for 
its medicinal properties. According to Withering, cows often 
eat it in spring, and are killed by it, but as the summer 
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advances, and it^ scent bocoijies stronger, they carefully qvoid 
it. Though a certain and fatal poisyn to cows, goats devour 
it greedily \*ith impunity, horses and sheep eat it with safety. 
Gmelii asserts that it is innocuous to horses* but Gadd denies 
this. Of its poisonous effects upon cows there can be no 
• question. Three oxen died from .eating the roots, which were 
thrown by the current in spring upon the bank# of a river 
near Roslagia, in Sweden. Linneus found that a disease 
which carried #ff a gre^t number of cattle eveiy spring at 
Tomea jn Westro Bothnia, was occasioned by the Water- 
hemlock. This discovery was the more important, as the 
affection was of such a nature, that in flaying the animals, 
although yet warm, wlierever # their blood came in contact with 
th& human body, it caused inflammation and ganprene, and 
even the exhalations from the carcases had a siv ilar effect. 
This illustrious naturalist is of opinion, that the^Watei-uem- 
lock is more energetic than the spotted hemlock, and less so 
than the hemlock water-dropworfc. The root appears to be 
most virulent in spring, and the foliage in summer. Wepfer 
relates, that the root is poisonous to dogs, wolves, and eagles, 
and the leaves, though less powerful, have proved fatal to 
geese. He observed that dogs began t<^ stagger soon after 
swallowing the poison, and were dejected or agitated, and 
their heads trembled; after which they experienced thirst, and 
frequent eructations, and a greenish foam flowed from their 
mouth ; then followed vomiting, diarrhoea, enuresis, and con- 
vulsiops. # 

# The effects of this plant upon man are thfcse of a powerful 
acrid narcotic having muck affinity with the water-dropwort 
already delineated, although more decidedly narcotic than the 
flatter, which Orfila therefore places ar&oAg the acrids, anti the 
Water-hemlock among the uarcotico-acrids. 

Wepfer tells us of eight children who ate of the root, mis- 
taking it for parsnip. One of them quickly experienced great 
pain at the pit of the stomach, “ et humi prostratus mrinam 
magno impetu ad viri, altitudinem eminxit.” He was then 
seized with convulsions and became insensible ; the jaws were 
locked, the eyes rolled, and blood issued from the ears; he 
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had frequent hiccup and efforts to vomit, and during the con- 
vulsions the head was c bent backwards, and the spine so 
arched that a child might have crept between the body and 
the bed beneath. , He gradually became weaker, and his death 
took place about half an hour from the first appearance of the 
symptoms. After death th§ abdomen and face swelled, a 
. slight lividEness was observed near the ^eyes, and a greenish 
froth issued from the mouth. Another of the children died, 
and of the six who survived, a litt]e girl had tetanic fits, 
followed by complete coma, which lasted for twenty-four 
hours. 


CLXXXVL 

APIUM NODIFLORUM, Reich. 

Procumbent Water-Parsnip. 

Nat. Ord » Umbelltferj®. 

F. Beble nodiflobe*. G. Scheibebich. 

Description . — Root perennial, long, creeping, beset with 
numerous fibres. Stem procumbent, rooting, striated, jointed, 
thick, succulent, branched, usually floating on the water, about 
a foot long. Leaves alterrate, pinnate, composed of 3 or 4 pair 
of pinnae and a terminal one, which are ovate or elliptical, 
acute, sessile, nearly equally serrated ; those of the radical 
leaves have sometimes a lobe at the base on the upper margin. 
Flowers in umbels, which are sessile or nearly s# and opposite 
the leaves, composed of ^6 to 9 general and partial rays ; invo- 
lucre of one deciduous leaf or wanting, involucel of 5 to 7 
ovate-lanceolate reflexed leaves. Calyx small and indistinct, 
5-toothed Petals 5, white, ovate, entire, slightly incurved 
at the apex, and somewhat radiant. Filaments 5, slender, 
spreading, rather longer than the corolla, and* tipped with 
roundish anthers. Ovary small, inferior, .supporting 2 short 
reflexed styles, terminated by obtuse stigmas. Fruit ovate- 
turbinate, slightly compressed laterally. (Plate XL VII., fig. 2 : 
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(a) entire flower? magnified p (b) fruit, natural size ; (c)/the 
same, magnified.) $ 

Di^ribu&on . — Europe from Belgium southwards, Northern 
Africa. Common in this country by th£ sides of rivulets, 
lakes, and ditches. Flowers J uly and August. 

Etymology . — The generic name originates from apon, the 
Celtic for water, m allusion io the habit of the plaift. 

Property ard Uses. — The fresh leaves of thin plant are 
rather succulent,’ nearly inodorous, and very slightly acrid and 
bitter to the taste. Jfhey are reputed to be a mild antiscor- 
butic, diuretic, and deo*>stru<$nt. The plant was formerly 
admitted into the London Pharmacopoeia as a corrector of 
acrid humours, especially whqp manifested by cutaneous erup- 
tions and tumours of the lymphatic system. It b nt ' long l>een 
known as a popular remedy for what are called sc^ hutie n 'm- 
plaints. Dr. Withering gives an account of its successful appli- 
cation in an obstinate cutaneous complaint, by taking three 
large spoonfuls of the juice twice a day. The expressed juice 
has also been recommended by Dr. Underwood in those erup- 
tions which frequently infest the faces and necks of children. 


CLXXXVH. 

ALISMA PLANTAGO, L. Great Water-Plantain. 

Nat . Ord . Aliskaosjs. 

F L Plantain d-’eatj. <7. •Fbobchloffel, Wasbcrwegerioh. 

. Description . — Root per* mial, somewhat bulbous, coverecl 
•with a whitish epidermis, and furnished with a tuft of 
numerous descending fibrts. Stem or scape erect, obtusely 
triangular, naked, smooth, tinged with purple, 1 to 3 feet 
high. Leaves all radical, ovate, cordate at the base, acute, 
smooth, entire, nearly erect, slightly waved, marked* with a 
prominent midril), .and about 6 parallel-converging secondary 
ribs; all on long, tapering petioles, deeply channelled, sheathing 
and purplish at the base. Flowers terminal on the scape, in 
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a long panicle of distant spreading whorls; generally of 6- 
branched rayB in a wl#>rl, alternately longer and shorter; 
peduncles obtusely triangular, with membranous, sheathing, 
marcescent stipules at the base. Calyx of 3 ovate, concave, 
spreading, striated sepals, membranous at the margin. Corolla 
of 3 roundish spreading petals, pale rose-purple colour, rather ' 
jagged at ‘the edge, shrivelling, with short yellowish claws. 
Stamens 6, with subulate slightly incurved filaments, tipped 
with greenish anthers. Ovaries small, in a circle, numerous, 
each supporting a filiform erect style and a simple stigma. 
Fruit of 20 to 30 clustered, - depressed, ovate, obsoletely 
trigonal capsules, indehilbent, each containing a single sjSed. 
Seed destitute of albumen, embryo shaped like a horse-shoe. 
(Plate XLVII., fig. 1 : (a) entire flower ; ( b ) the same, viewed 
at the back to show the calyx ; (c) pistil.) 

Distribution . — Arctic and northern temperate regions, 
Himalaya, Australia. Common in this country on the margins 
of lakes, rivers, and ditches. Flowers June to August. 

Etymology . — The generic name is derived from alis, water, 
in Celtic. The present species has been considered- by some to 
be the Xbi/moviov, and ve vpoiSec, of Dioscorides, and the Beta 
sylvestris of Pliny,® but there is no means of deciding the 
point. The common name Water-plantain refers to the 
resemblance between its leaves and those of the common 
plantain; it is also called Greater Thrumwort. 

It is singular that nearly all the older botanists should 
have placed this plant among the Plantains, which it resembles 
merely in its leaves, while in natural character and qualities it 
has more analogy with the Ranunculus tribe. ' 

Properties and Uses . — The foliage of Water-plantain is .of 
an acrid nature, and deleterious to sheep and cattle; but, 
according to the Swedish experiments, it* is eaten by goats 
and horses. The root contains an acrid juice, which being 
removed by expression, or dispersed by boiling, the residue is 
an amylaceous fecula of a nutritive character, and is said to 
be commonly eaten by the Kalmuc Tartars.. r ' The fresh leaves 
also contain an acrid principle of a fugitive kind, so that 
when thoroughly dried they are inert. The root was some 
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years since greatly eulogized, particularly in Russia, as a 
remedy for hydrophobia. Lewshin, Burdach, Moser, and others 
have, indeed| published several cases in which it acted* appa- 
rently % as an antilyssic, given internally to # the extent of 2£ 
drachms daily, and the leaves applied, in the form of poultice, 
to the wound. The powdered root has also been given with 
reputed success as 5 substitute for bearberry, *n cases of 
irritable bladder; and De Haen states that the root, mace- 
rated in wine, has procured relief in calculus. The fresh leaves 
applied to the surface of the skin have an irritant and vesi- 
catory effect. According to F^tmuller, they have been applied 
Jo jfche wrists of those labouring under intermittent fevers, 
with marked success ; lie also asserts that the same, bruised 
a»l applied to the oedematous legs of dropsical subjects, excite 
copious vesicles, by the puncture of which the sery^ is d^iwn 
off and great relief afforded. 


CLXXXVIII. 

SALIX ALBA, L. White Willow. 

Nat . Ord. Salictntle. 

F. Saule. O. Weisse Weide. 

Description . — A tree sometimes So feet high, with a straight 
trunk* with cinereous cracked bark; branches numerous, erectly 
.spreading, with grey, reddish, or brownish green bark ; inner 
bark green. • Leaves altera ate, petiolate, elliptic-lanceolate, 
acuminate, shining and pubescent above, white and silkjr 
.beneath, acutely serrated, lower serralutes glandulose* *Male 
flowers in pedunculate, cylindrical, obtuse catkins, 1 to 2 
inches long, subtended by a few bracts, and composed of 
imbricated, oblong, hirsute scales, tinged with brown and 
crimson; each scale including 2 stamens, with an obcordate, 
nectariferous gland iji front, and an oblong one behind. 
Female flowers in slender, cylindrical catkins, on long 
peduncles, and consist of imbricated, oblong scales, each fur- 
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niahfed with a rotmdisfi, ovate^ nectariferous gland, and a 
glabrous ovary, supporting a very short bifid style, terminated 
by 4 obtuse stigmas. Capsule glabrous, ovate-oblong, ventri- 
cose at the base, nearly sessile, 1 -celled, opening at the summit 
with 2 valves reflexed outwards, containing a single seed, 
crowned with a white shining tuft. (Plate XLYIIL, fig. 1 : 
(a) male catkin ; (6) single flowey, with, its scale magnified ; 
(c) female catkin ; (d) pistil, magnified ; (e) capsule, opening at 
maturity; (/) seed.) q 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 3 
Asia, to North-Western India, Frequent in moist woods, 
hedge-rows, and by river-sides in this country. Flowers^in 
May. 

Etymology . — The name of the genus is compounded of the 
Celtic words sal , near, lis f the water. It was called irta in 
Greek, from ievai , to be of quick growth. It is supposed to be 
the irea \evtci) of Theophrastus. The Welsh name for Willow 
is Gwilou. 

It is supposed that from the drooping aspect of the Weep- 
ing Willow, a branch or garland of the tree before us is 
considered emblematic of a hapless lover. Therefore it was 
peculiarly appropriate that the Queen in Hamlet should com- 
mence her description of Ophelia’s death by saying — - 

“ There is a Willow grows aslant the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; ” 

and that “therewith” the luckless girl should make “fantastic 
garlands.” 

Properties ancl Uses . — The recent bark has a peculiar odour 
apd a bitter astringent balsamic taste, becoming inodorous and 
more Btyptic by keeping. Its virtues are extracted by water. 

ThS wood is very white, tough, light, and pliable, and is' 
used for flooring, and for making chests, boxes, milk-pails, 
butter-firkins, and hoops for casks. It is also convertible into 
excellent charcoal, for gunpowder. The bark is useful in 
tanning* and imparts a cinnamon colour to yam. Horses, 
cows, sheep, and goats eat the leaves and young shoots ; and 
the blossoms are eagerly sought after by bees. 

Passing over the praises bestowed by the ancients upon 
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the Willow for i t& good effects in diseases of the nerves, gout, 
hemorrhages, obstructions of the live#, wounds, etc., we find it 
iecomipended in later times as a valuable remedy for inter- 
mittent fevers. The Rev. E. Stone relates,* in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, vol. liii., 1763, that he gavo the pow- 
dered bark in two scruple doses, repeated every four hours 
between the paroxysrfts, in fifty cases of ague with complete 
success. Clossius, Gunz, Coste, Willemet and others have 
recommended the use of the plant in similar diseases, as well 
* as in dyspepsia, d.opay, phthisis, and hectic fever. 

Externally, it has been allied, either in powder or by 
fomfcntation, to atonic, fungous, and gangrenous ulcers. Hall er 
recommends baths made of the* decoction for strengthening the 
debilitated limbs of children. 


CLXXXIX. 

ASPERULA ODORATA, L. Sweet Woodruff. 

Nat. Ord. Rubiaox®. 

F. AsiyatTLB odobaxte, Petit mtjguet. O. Waldmeister. 

Description . — Root perennial, creeping a little below the 
surface of the soil, and furnished at* the joints with several 
small descending fibres. Stems numerous, erect, simple, herba- 
ceous, smooth, tetragonal, leafy, gr en above^ purplish brown 
tb Wards the base, C. to 18 inches high. Leaves 7 to 9 in a 
whorl; usually §, bright green, lanceolate, acute, rough only at 1 
the .margin and on the midrib ; lower *ones smaller, ob^vRte- 
ItCnceolate, commonly 7 in a whorl. Flowers in a terminal, 
erect, naked corymb, which is generally composed of 3 principal 
branches, and 4 secondary ones. Calyx a small superior margin 
upon the ovary, with an obsoletely 4-toothed limb. Corolla 
snow-white, funnel-shaped, with a very short tube and a 
4-parted limb; segments ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, spreading. 
Stamens 4, with short white filaments, and oblong, obtuse, 
erect anthers, situated between the segments of the corolla. 

2b 
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Ovary inferior, roundish, oKsoletely didymous, supporting 
2 filifqrm styles* united above the middle, germinated by 
globose stigmas. Fruit rough with ascending brisjtles, not 
crowned by the calyx, separable into 2 carpels, each of which 
is dry, indehiscent, and contains a single seed. (Plate XLVII., 
fig. 4 : Qf) corolla, opened* to show the stamens ; (b) pistil ; 
(c) fruit.) 

Distribution. — Europe. Northern Africa, Siberia, Western 
Asia Woods and shady places in Britain. 'Flowers May and 
June. ( 

Etymology . — The generic 1- name is derived from asper, 
rough, in allusion to the rough leaves of some of ‘the erodes. 
The common name Woodruff, corrupted into Woodroof and 
Woodrooffe, refers to the whorled position of the leaves, "Tike 
an old-fashioned ruff ; also compared to the rowel of a spur, 
whence the names Woodrowel and Woodrow. c 

Properties and Uses . — It is remarkable that the fresh plant 
is almost destitute of odour; but when dried, it exhales a 
delightful and lasting fragrance, which has been compared to 
the odour of vernal grass, or melilot, approaching to that of 
peach-blossoms. It has an astringent and subsaline taste, 
which it imparts ‘both to water and spirit. The plant is eaten 
by cows, hprses, goats, and sheep, and is said to increase 
the milk of those animals, especially of the first mentioned. 
Infused in wine or boar, it imparts an agreeable flavbur to 
those liquors ; and may be kept among clothes, like lavender, 
as a perfume, apd to preserve them from insects. 

. The properties attributed to .this plant by the old writers 
axe those of a diuretic, deobstruent, and vrfinerary. -It has ■ 
be*en highly commeqded in obstructions of the liver, biliary 
ducts, and mesenteric glands, in jaundice, and even in paralysis, 
epilepsy, and hydrophobia. In exanthemata and some cuta- 
neous affections it is also reported to have been used with 
advantage. Simon Pauli speaks favourably of the effects of a 
strong decoction of the plant, applied externally as a lotion to 
scabies. The fresh and bruised herb is applied by the country 
people to inflammatory swellings and to wounds. 

The only British species of the genus besides that here 
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described is the *Squinaiicy* Woodruff {A. cynanchica), so 
named became of its reputed efficacy &s a gargle in sore throat 
and qqjnsy. 


0X0. 

OX ALTS ' ACETOSELLA, L. Wood-Sobbel. 

kat. Ql*d* (^EBANIAGEJS. 

•F. OXALLDE, AlI.ELVA. &. SAUEflfcLEE, KuCEUOKSLBE. 

Description . — Rhizome horizontal, creeping, somewhat 
jointed, consisting of several alternate, fleshy, ovr.fe-gibhous, 
red scales, attached to a filiform axis, from which descend, at 
► short distances, the slender radicles or fibres. Learn: all pro- 
ceed from the neck of the root on long, reddish, slender, naked, 
slightly pubescent petioles; 3 to 4 inches high. Lamina of 
each leaf composed of 3 obcordate, entire leaflets, bright 
yellowish green, often purplish beneath, slightly hairy, spread- 
ing, drooping at night. Scapes rather longer than the leaves, 
from among which they spring; peduncle pubescent, erect, 
furnished above the middle with 2 small, ovate, scaly bracts. 
Flower solitary, delicate, somewhat drooping. Calyx divided 
into short, ovate-oblong sepals, rath ei* membranous and ciliate 
at the margin* often tinged with purple. Petals 5, ovate- 
cuneiform, retuse, white or pale flesh colow, striated with 
purplish veins, jdtached to the receptacle by Small yellowish 
claws.' Stamens 10, with subulate, white, erect filaments, the* 
5 outer much shorter than the rest, tippfed*with roundish, tfub- 
tfigonal, innate, 2-cglled, yellow anthers. Ovary superior, 
roundish, angular, supporting 5 filiform erect styles a little 
longer than the inner stamens, terminated by capitate stigmas. 
Fruit a membranous, spotted, 5-angled, 5-celled capsule, -open- 
ing by 5 valves ; each cell containing 2 or 3 seeds attached to 
the axis. Seeds cordate, convex, longitudinally striated, bright 
reddish brown, each covered with a shining white tegument . 
resembling an arillus, which is at first closed, but at maturity 
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rolls back from tbo apex elasfically and ejects the seed with 
considerable force. (Plate XLVII., fig. 3: (a\ stamens and 
pistils ; (6) stamen, magnified ; (c) styles, separate ; (d) rapsule ; 
(e) seed.) 

Distribution . — Europe (Arctic), Northern Africa, Siberia, 
and Webern Asia to the 1 Himalaya. Eastern and Westerii 
North America. Abundant in Inoist Shady places in Britain. 
Flowers April to August. 

Etymology . — The generic name derived from shajp 
or acid ; and the specific name has a sinlilar origin. The plant 
before us is probably the oxys of Pliny, which, ho says, “folio 
tei'na habet” When natural history, with almost every, frfcher 
science, was confined to cloisters, the monks gave this plant 
the name of Alleluia, from its being in flower about Paschal 
week, wlita. Alleluia was accustomed to be sung in churches. 
Another synonym, Lujula, is cither corrupted from the pre* 
ceding, or from the Calabrian name of the plant, Juliola. Its 
provincial and ancient English names are, Sour Trefoil, Wood- 
sour, Stubwort, and Cuckoo's Meat; the latter was given it 
because it flowers with the singing of the cuckoo. 

Properties and Uses — This plant is quite inodorous, but 
has an agreeable 1 penetrating acid taste, resembling that of 
lemons or tartaric acid. The foliage is eaten by ’goats, sheep, 
and swine; it is disliked by cows, and totally refused by 
horses. The leaves lbrfa a more elegant salad than those of 
common sorrel. * 

* Wood Sorrql has had the reputation of being refrigerant, 
attenuating and antiseptic, appealing thirst, diminishing febrile 
heat, and favouring the secretion of urine ; hence it is described 
as* ljeing used advantageously in putrid, inflammatory; and 
bilious fevers. It has also been recommended in diarrhoea ahd 
bilious dysentery, and especially in acuic inflammatory states 
of the kidneys, bladder, and urethral canal, and obstructions of 
the urinary passages in general. An infusion of the leaves is 
a pleasant drink in ardent fevers ; the addition of a little nitre 
will increase its refrigerating and diuretic effects. Externally, 
the herb, wrapped in a cabbage loaf and macerated in warm 
ashes until reduced to a pulp, is said to have been success- 
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fully applied to scrofulous ulcers. A very agreeable conserve 
is made by beating up the fresh l^ives with twice their 
weight ^of loaf-sugar. A syrup and an extract hav<? also a 
place in some foreign pharmacopoeias. The crystallized salt, 
or binoxalate of potass, dissolved in water with a little sugar, 
forms a pleasant drink resembling lemonade. 


cx«. 

ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM, L. Wormwood. 

Nat . Ord. Composit.®. r 

F. Absinthe, Aluyne. G. Webmuth. 

Description . — Root perennial, rather thick, yellowish, lig- 
neous, branched, fibrous. Stem erect, firm, angular, striated, 
villous, pale green, branched, leafy, 1 to 2 feet high ; branches 
axillary, leafy, and floriferous. Leaves alternate, petiolate, 
doubly and irregularly pinnatifid (the lowermost nearly bipin- 
nate), with lanceolate, entire segments, and clothed with short 
silky down. . Flowers collected into leafy erect panicles ; leaves 
or bracts 3-lcbed, uppermost entire and linear-lanceolate ; each 
flower pedicellate, hemispherical, drooping, brownish yellow, 
subtended by a linear-subulate br^ct. Involucre of several 
imbricated scales, exterior very small and subulate, inner ovate 
and scarious. Florets of the disk numerous/' hermaphrodite 
tubular, 6-deft*at the margin, with 5 short stamens and 2 
large recurved styles tipped with bifid stigmas; those of the * 
ray few, short, ovate, subulate, and incluclifig only an exsorted 
bifid style. Fruit coaisists of small naked obovate, achenes, 
seated on a convex villous receptacle. (Plate XLVIIL, fig. 3 : 
(a) receptacle, magnified, with two scales and one floret remain- 
ing ; (6) floret of the disk ; (c) floret of the ray ; (d) acheAe.) 

Distribution. — Europe, Northern Africa, Siberia, Dahuria, 
North-Western India* North America. Waste places in this 
country. Flowers .August to September. 
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Etymology. — The speciiic naiye Absinthium is derived from 
mf/iv$wv, and that from % without, ipivdoe, delight; probably in 
allusion \o its very bitter taste. Wormwood seems to^be an 
alteration of Wormwort, referring to its property of expelling 
worms. 

Properties and Uses . — The odour of common Wormwood® 
is strong, ftromatic, but to many persons very disagreeable; 
the taste is intensely bitter, persistent, slightly pungent, and 
nauseous. The flowers are less bitttf and nauseous than the 
leaves ; the root is warm, aromatic, and inueh less bitter than • 
the other parts of the plantf According to the Swedish 
experiments, Wormwood 1 is eaten by cows, horses, and r slfeep, 
but is disliked by goats, and refused by swine. It is said to 
impart a bitter taste to the flesh and milk of animals that ‘feed 
upon it. scent is reported to drive away fleas and other 
insects. It was formerly esteemed as a tonic, febrifuge, and 
anthelmintic ;’ and externally, as a discutient and antiseptic. 
It has been used in intermittent fevers, combined with some 
aromatic, as well as in hypochondriasis, jaundice, dropsy, gout, 
scurvy, and worm cases. It has also been recommended in 
hysteria, arid as an emmenagogue. Dioscorides, who com- 
mends it in several of the above-mentioned diseases, also 
affirms that it is a preventive of intoxication and on antidote 
against its ill effects; indeed, the “ poculwm absivthiatum ” 
has long been a favourite beverage. 4 

Externally, infusion of wormwood is by some considered 
a useful fomentation for inflammatory pains,* tumours, and 
gangrene ; and combined with (jhamomile flowers and bay 
f leaves, it forms the anodyne fotus communis bf the old phar- 
macopoeia. The recent herb is said to have been applied with 
good'effect to oedematous swellings. The infusion, with a few 
drops of the essential oil of the plant, i!» reputed to bo useful 
in preventing the hair from falling off. The salt obtained by 
lixiviating and evaporating the ashes of the plant — formerly 
much* used, and highly celebrated, by the name of “ Salt of 
Wormwood” — is merely carbonate <jf potash. It was much 
praised as a resolvent, antacid and diuretic. A scruple of this 
salt, dissolved in water with a little sugar, poured upon a 
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spoonful of lemyn-juice, constituted the famous “ saline 
draught” used for allaying vomiting, diminishing febrile heat, 
and, quieting*nervous irritability. 


pxcii 

ACHILLEA MILLEFOLIUM, L. 

YarUow, or Milfoil. 

Nat. Ord. £oMFOSIT.E. 

m '*F. VrT.T.TCPEUILLE, HjSEBL AFX OHAEPE*TIEIlS. O. SOHAFOABBE. 

•• Description . — Root perennial, creeping, cylindrical, with a 
few slender, white or pinkish, subterranean shoots, ,md se^ral 
descending fibres. Stem erect, simple, and snlbotk below, 
towards the summit striated, woolly, and somewhat, branched, 
tinged with reddish purple, about a foot high. Leaves ses- 
sile, alternate, elongated, semi-amplexicaul, bipinnate; pinnae 
numerous, opposite ; segments deeply lobed, often trifid, acute, 
hairy beneath ; radical leaves the longest, with membranous, 
short, rather sheathing petioles. Flowers form a terminal, 
fastigiate, paniculate corymb, with oblong, pubescent, pinna- 
tifid bracks at the base of the peduncles. Involucre ovate, 
downy, of several imbricated, ovate, concave, downy scales, 
membranous and brownish at the ufargin. Florets of the disk 
about 12, small, hermaphrodite, with a yellowish tube, and a 
Jimb of 5 short revolutc segments ; florets *of the ray 7 to 10, 
ligulate, whijp, pink, or purple, spreading, »roundish, retuse, 
obtusely 3-toothed, and contain only a pistil, which is rathp 
longer than the tube. Filaments 5, short and slender ; anthers 
yellow, connected. # Ovary oblong, somewhat compressed, gla- 
brous, supporting a capillary style, and a bifid, reflexed stigma. 
Fruit, or achene, linear-cuneiform, brownish white, somewhat 
toothed at ,the summit, seated on a flat, chaffy receptacle. 
(Plate XLVIII., $g. 4 : (a) flower-head, somewhat magnified ; 
(b) floret of the ray, magnified; (c) floret of the disk, mag- 
nified.) 
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JHrtribution . — Eurojfe (Arctic), temperate and colder parts 
of Northern Asia, Himalaya, North America. Common in 
‘ pastures and way-sides in*Britain. Flowers May td September. 

Etymology . — The genus derives its name from the warrior 
Achilles, who is said to have discovered its virtues. One of 
the common names, Milfoil, is a corruption of the Latin Mille- 
folium,, referring to the much-divided leayes. It is sometimes 
called Nosebleed, as the leaves, introduced up the nose, by 
means of their short hairs act as a mechanical irritant and 
cause it to bleed, thus affording relief to thg megrim, as Gerard ' 
informs us. t 

Properties and C/ses— The leaves have a weak, fragrant, 
smell, and a bitterish, astringent taste. The flowers, rubbed 
between the fingers, have a stronger, more aromatic odour, and 
a bitterish, warm, somewhat pungent taste. The subterranean 
shoots of th enroot have also & pungent, rather pleasant flavour. 
Linneus observes, that the Dalecamians are accustomed to 
infuse the leaves and flowers of this plant in beer, while in a 
state of fermentation, with a view to increase its intoxicating 
effects. Batsch employed it in tanning. It is eaten by sheep 
and swine, but is not relished by horses, cows, or goats. 

It is considered bj some to be the Srpartorijc x*^‘°0vXXov 
of the Greek writers, much commended by them as^a styptic 
and vulnerary, and as an astringent in hemorrhagic complaints. 
They ascribed its discovery to Achilles, and pretended that by 
means of it he healed the Vounds of his companions in arms. 
In later times, its reputation as a styptic and astringent has 
been revived by St»<hl, Hoffmann, Buchwald, and Chomel, who 
severally recommend it in hemorrhages from Jhe stomach; 
lupgs, and uterus, and in dysentery. Moreover, in consequence 
‘ of its .volatile principle, it has been lauded in colic, cardialgia, 
flatulence, epilepsy, hypochondriasis, etc. t It has also been 
called diuretic and anti-rheumatic. According to Gunner, it is 
much used in Norway for the cure of rheumatism. 

Externally, a strong decoction of the leaves has. been some- 
, times used to stop bleeding at the nose, as $n application to 
hemorrhoids, and as an injection in leucorrhcea. The flower- 
ing tops, boiled in water, also form a useful anodyne fomentar 
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tion, with or without chamomile. *fche braised herb, or an 
ointment made of it, is sometimes applied by the peasantry to 
fresh cuts, tfcuises, etc. 


fjxcm. 

TAXUS pACCATA, L. Yew. 

Na„. Ord. COCTFEBJE. 

y. If. * <?. Eibs. 

• 

'Description. — A tree ranging from 15 to 50 feet high when 
ofti; with a very thick trunk, covered with a rough, cracked, 
dark brown bark, which easily peels off ; benches % ery 
numerous, and spread nearly horizontally. Leav< persistent, 
deep green, linear, acute, very entire, crowded, arranged in two 
opposite rows. Flowers dioecious, small, nearly sessile, axillary. 
Male flowers have a perianth of 6 to 8 scales, and a cylindrical 
column which supports several stamens, the anthers disposed 
circularly in the form of a buckler, and opening beneath ; 
female flowers solitary and naked, each with an urceolate scaly 
perianth, and an ovary pierced at the apex with a small orifice 
which answers to the stigma. Fruit an ovate-globose drupe, 
bright red when ripe, subtended by £he outer permanent scales, 
or bracts ; the succulent covering composed of the enlarged 
perianth almbst enveloping the nut, which is obovate-oblong, 
.oompressed, pointed, tawny, with a thin, haril, brittle shell, and 
a - white mealy nucleus or kernel ; embryo ’central straight. 
(Plate XLVIII., fig. 2 : (a) leaf, natural size ; (5) male flowed; 
j(c)] female flower; (d) vertical section of the drupe, showing 
the nut ; (e) nut, slightly magnified ; (/) horizontal soction of 
the seed ; (g) kernel ; (A) longitudinal section of the same, to 
show the embryo.) 

Distribution. — Northern temperate regions, from thb Atlas, 
Taurus, Himalaya* and. Mexico to the arctic circle. It occurs 
in rocky glens and mountainous woods in this country, but is 
rare in a. native state. Flowers in March. 
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:: awwJ ffUiSry.-<~Tasm, the naipe of this tiee, 

.&& fofef, a& wow, havg probacy the same origin; ro£uco 
vb tct®idt)*bwng 'with the ancients a common appellation for 
poisons; and it is, possible that arrows in the old tame Vere 
poisoned with the yiice of Y ew. According to Matthiolu3, this 
. tree iB the upiXaE of Dioscorides, the /tuXoe of Theophrastus, ( 
and the afit^oe of bficander. The comipon name Yew is a 
corruption of the Celtic word iw, green. 

The Yew-tree is mentioned by Capsar as very common in 
Gaul and Germany. It was planted by our ancestors in * 
churchyards, because of its value, in the manufacture of bows, 
according to some; but, as Ray more correctly observes, oit 
was there stationed as a symbol of immortality ; and from its 
sombre aspect, it is well suited to tell “ of graves, and worms s 
and epitaphs.” A custom still exists, it is said, in some parts 
of Wales an& Ireland, of carrying twigs of this and other 
evergreens at funerals and throwing them into the grave with 
the corpse. The bow being so important an engine of warfare 
in early days, and the Yew being generally allowed to furnish 
the best wood for that purpose, was highly valued, and various 
laws were enacted respecting i£ from the time of Edward IY. 
to that of Elizabeth. ( By a statute of the fifth year of Edward 
the Third, every Englishman was directed to have a bow of 
his own height ; and the supply in this country being far too 
scanty, Yew was largely imported from abroad. Every ship 
trading with Venice was obliged to bring home ten how-staves 
with every butt of malmsey. o 

The Yew is exceedingly long-lived, and often attains a 
prodigious magnitude. The Crowhurst Yew, ne$r Hastings, is . 
thirty feet in circumference. The noble Yew in Fortingal 
churchyard, at the entrance to Glen Lyon, measured, according 
to Pennant, fifty-six feet and a half in circumference ; it still 
remains, though reduced to a mere shell. In Cliefden woods 
there are still more extraordinary remains of this tree; and 
one called the Hedsor Yew is said to measure twenty-seven 
feet in diameter. ' 

The plant is very patient of the shears, and when the 
ancient style of horticulture was in vogue, it was clipped into 
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all so^ts of shapes and forjns. Wien allowed to ta&e its 
natural shape, it is one of the handsomest of the British ever- 
greens, ana a good shelter for tender trees and shrubs. # 

J Properties and Uses . — The wood of this tree is resinous, 
and has a slight terebinthine odour. The leaves are bitter, 
nauseous, anl slightly acrid the taste. The succulent 
covering of the fruit*is soft# and slimy to the touclf, mawkishly 
sweet and mucilaginous. The nut of the drupe is bitter, 
nauseous, somewhat austere, and slightly acrid. The wood is 

* hard, heavy, u-nd smooth, beautifully veined with red streaks, 
admits of a fine polish, and*is extremely durable. Hence it 

uSed by turners and cabinet-makers in the manufacture 
of spoons, cups, and various ornamental articles, and has 
•bgen substituted for box in wood-engravmp On account 
of its strength and durability, it is also converted ^ito cogs 
for mill-wheels, into axle-trees, flood-gates, et< 

According to Damboumey, a decoction of Yew berries 
impa; Is a fine chamois dye to wool previously immersed in a 
weak solution of bismuth. On boiling the root, together with 
the bait of the common birch-tree, (the wool being first boiled 
in a solution of tin), lie obtained a beautiful cinnamon colour ; 
which by the addition of alum, assumed a bright red colour. 

The * medicinal properties of the Yew appear to have 
attracted scarcely any attention from physicians, and the little 
that can be gathered respecting i^is vague and unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Loder, indeed, published an Inaugural Dissertation in 
which he states that the extractv/m taxi is a useful narcotic ; 

• and he recommends it in obstinate tertiahs, rheumatism, epi- 
’ lepsy, and fimenorrhcea. An Italian physician, with whose 

name we are unacquainted, asserts that the leaves of ^ew 
have a power similar to digitalis over 'the action of the heart 
and arteries, diminishing the circulation ; and if given in too 
large doses, to be as certainly fatal as that plant. Dr. Hilde- 
brand mentions that a decoction of the wood of this tree is 
a favourite popular remedy in some parts of Germany for 
hydrophobia. Accoijding to Claudius Drusus, the juice of the 
Yew was esteemed by the ancients a sure antidote to the bite 
of the viper. 
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With regard to its poisonous pjuperties, the ancient Greek 
writers asserted that the .Arcadian Yew was destructive to 
&ose wfio* ate of it or slept under its shade. E&oscorides, 
Galen, and Pliny attribute to this tree the same noxious effects, 
but Theophrastus affirms that the fruit is not poisonous. 

. Matthiolus states that the Yew-trees which grew in the 
vicinity of. NStrbonne had a pernicious influence upon persons 
who dept under their shade. Caesar in his Commentaries 
f relates that Cativulus, king of the Ebueones, poisoned himself 
with the juice of Yew. Bay mentions thafc a gardener em- 
ployed in clipping a Yew-tree which grew in a garden at Pisa, 
was unable to proceed with his work for more than half atv 
hour at a time without being seized with violent pain in the 
head. The Jesuit Schott affirms, moreover, that the branches' 
of this tree, plunged in a fish-pond, will stupefy and benumb 
the fish so that they may be taken with the hand. 

There can be no doubt of the poisonous qualities of the 
leaves upon man and various animals. Matthiolus relates 
from Theophrastus, that ruminating animals eat the foliage 
with impunity, while others are .killed by it. Deer, sheep, 
and goats are said to eat it freely, but it is certain that 
horses, asses, and oxen are speedily destroyed by it : and it 
differs from many other plants in that the loppings or half- 
dead branches are equally pernicious with the recent leaves, 
and have been in most cases ^the source of accident. SeveraS. 
cases are on record of its virulent effects upon horses. Mr. 
Tatem mentions that two horses were put under d Yew-tree, 
which they cropped Vith eagerness ; no unfavourable circum- 
stance appeared for three hours, when, having" staggered a few 
paefcs, they both dropped^ and before the harness could be r 
taken off they were dead. We have been informed of an 
instance in which the lopped and withered blanches, accident- 
ally placed in the way of a team of four horses, proved fatal 
a few hours after the repast, and before any assistance could 
be procured. Baudin and Henon, of the veterinary school of 
Lyons, gave six ounces of Yew leaves to a horse ; he fell dead 
in an hour, without convulsions. 

The leaves are also poisonous to the human subject Dr. 
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Percival relates that the |resh leaves were administered to 
three children of five, four, and thjee years of age, near Man- 
cheater, for worms. Yawning and listlessness soon succeeded 
and the eldest vomited a little and complained of pain, hut the 
others expressed no sign of pain. They all died within a few 
hours of each other. , 

There u> considerable* discordancy in the statements of 
authors respecting the fruit or berry, as it is called, of this tree. 
According to*Dioscorides, the fruit has the singular property of 
blackening the plAmuge of birds that feed on it, and produces 
abundant alvine evacuation# and flux of blood when eaten by 
r ihaii ; and Matthiolus, in his cor&mentary upon that author, 
mentions that such accidepjs, accompanied with inflammation 
'of the abdominal viscera, occur to shepherds ur mountainous 
countries who partake of the fruit. On the other hand, Theo- 
phrastus states that the fruit is not poisono^. Pena and 
Lobel affirm, that swine feed on it in some parts of England, 
and that children eat it with impunity. Gerard, also, has the 
following remarks : — “ When I was yong and went to schoole, 
diurs of my schoole-fellowes and likewise my selfe did eat our 
fils of the berries of this tree, and haue not only slept under 
the shadow thereof, but among the branches also, without any 
hurt at.all, and that not one time but many times.” 

It is certain that the red, fleshy cup is not poisonous, and 
the fruit itself in small quantities is inert ; in large quantities, 
however, the effect may bo different, and cases of poisoning 
are • recorded which have been attributed to the fruit of the 
Yew. 
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GENERAL INDEX, 


. INCLUDING TilE I^TGLiSh, LATIN, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
NAMES JF THE PLANTS INTRODUCED. 


A. 

Aaronswurzel, Gor. Arum, 17 

Absinthe , Fr. Wormwood, 421 

Acanthus mollis, 34 

^Achillea Millefolium, 423 

Achter Alant , Ger. Elecampane, 150 

Ackermennuj, Ger. Agrimony, 9 

Ackerwurzel, Ger. Sweet Flag, 171 

Aconite, 1 

Aconitine, 5 

Aconitum Authors, 6 

A. Lyooctonum, 6 

A. ferox, 7 

A. Napellus, 1 

Acore odorant , IV. Sweet Flag, 171 
Acorns Calamus, 171 
Adder’s. Tongue, 7 
Adianium Capillua- Veneris, 265 
uEoidium Berberidis, 31 
^Esculue Hippooastanum, 96 
JEthusa (J^napiumt 178 
Agrimonia Eupatoria, 9 
Agrimony,. 9 

Aigtomome, Fr. Agi%nony, 9 ? 

1 Ail , Fr.* Garlic, 186 
Ajnga Chamsepitys, 197 
A. reptanr,, 71 

AZeLri, Ger. Columbine, 115 
Alant, Achter , Ger. Elecampane, 150 
Alofeemllla vulgaris, 245 
Alchimille , Fr. Lady’s- Mantle, 245 
Alexanders, 11 
Ale-hoof, 196 

Alfirwulcm, Ger. Batter-Sweet, 60 
Aliama plantago, 413 
Alkarma tinctoria, 12 
Alkanet, 12 

Alkann&uwrzel, Ger. Alkanet, 12 
Alleluia, Fr. Wood Sorrel, 419 


All-heal, 392 

Alliare, Fr. Sauce-alone, 

Allium Copa, 306 

A. sativum, 1 86 

Althaea officirfffS, 269 

Aluyne, Fr. Wormwood, 4 - a 

Ambubeia, 375 

Anagallis arvenBis, 318 

Anchusa officinalis, 73 

Ancolie , Fr. Columbine, 115 

Andom , Gemeiner , Ger. Horehound, 228 

Aneth , Fr. Dill, 142 

Anethum gniveolens, 142 

Angelica Archangelica, 13 

A. sylvestrisT 17 

Angelica, Garden, 13 
AngeUhwwrzel , Ger. Angelica, 13 
Ang clique, Fr. Angelica, 18 
Anis^ 78 

Antbemis nobilis, 94 
A. Cot la, 96 

Anthris'jus Cerefolium, 99 
A. vulgaris, 99 j 
Apium nodifiorum , 412 
Aquilegia vnlgaris, 115 
Arctium Lappa, 74 
A rctostaphylos Uva-Ursi, 32 
Aristolocne sommun, IV. Birthjrdrt, 46 
I Aristolochia Clematitis, 46 
, A. Serpentaria, 47 
Armoise , IV. Mngwort, 288 
ArrAte-boeuf \ Fr. Best-Harrow, 333 
Arrowroot, Portland, 19 
Arsmart, 49 0 

Artemisia Absinthium, 421 
A. Abrotanum, SCO 
A. vulgaris, 288 
Arthriticus pulvis, 111 
Arum, 17 

Arum Colocasiffa, 18 
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Arum Itearononlus, 18 
4* mawdatum, 17 
Asar&baooa, 21 
Aearet,Tr. Asarabaoca, 21 
Alarum fctufadenae, 22 
A. europmum, 21 ^ 

Ajparagin, 25 
Asparagus, 24 
•Asparagus officinalis, 24 
Aaperge, Fr. Asparagus, 24 
Asperula cyndLichica, 419 
A. odorata, 417 
Asperate, Fr. Woodruff, 417 
Aspidium Filix mas, 162 
Athamanta cretenBis, 86 
Atropa Belladonna, 298 
Atropine, 300 

Aubifoin, Fr. Blue-Bottle, 53 
Augentrost, Ger. Eyebright, 15k 
Aun6e, Fr. Elecampane, 150 
Aurone des JordvM , Fr. Southernwood, 
360 

Avens, 26 
Ayegreen, 238 ^ 


B. 

Bachelor's Buttons, 125 

Bachbonen, Ger. Brooklime, 68 

Baldrian , Ger. Valerian, 391 

Ballota nigra, 229 

BdUote , Fr. Black Horehound, 229 

Balm, 28 

Bank Cress, 200 

Barbascum, 293 

Barberry, 30 

Barbe de Capuoin, 375 

Bardane , Fr. Burdock, 74 

Bdrenklaue, Ger. Bear’s-Breech,*34 

Bay, Cherry, 260 

Barras, 322 

Baumwindc, Ger. Ivy t 241 
Beorberry, 32 
Bear-Bind, 42 * 

Pearis-Breech, 34 
Boar's-Foot, 35, 246 
Jieetei ttraube, Ger. Bearberr^, 32 
Bedeguar, 337 
Beef, Boast, 176 

Bec-de-grue , Robertin, Fr. Herb Robert, 
214 

Beet, 38 

Beifusz, $er. Hugwort, 288. 

BeUadone , Fr. Deadly Nightshade, 298 
Beilis perennis, 133 
Benediktenkraut, Ger. Avene, 26 
Benoite, Herbe de St., Fr. Avens, 26 
Berberis vulgaris, 30 


Berber sir ouch, Ger. Barberry, 80 
Bergmftnze, Geh Calamint, 80 
Berle nodaflore, Fr. Water Parsnip, 419 
Besengineter, Ger. Broom, 60 
Beta maritime, 88 * 

B. vulgaris, 38 
Betoine, Fr. Betony, 40 
Betoine d'Eau, Fr. Figwart, 167 
Betonik, Ger. Betony, 40 
Betony, Water, 167 
betony, JVood, 40 
Betterave, Fr. Beet, 88 
Betula alba, 43 

Bileqikrmt. Ger.* Henbane, 210 
Bindweed, preat, 42 
Bingelkraut, Wilde, Ger. Mercury, 276 . 
Birch-Tree, 43 

Bird*s-Ne«t, 86 , 

Birke, Ger. Birch, 43 
Jirkenbaum , Ger. Birch, 43 
Birthwort, 46 
Bishop’s Leaves, 167 
Bismalva, 270 
Bistort, 47 

Bistorte, Fr. Bistort, 47 

Bitterlclee , Ger. Buokbean, 66 

Bittemkndterich , Ger. Water Pepper, 49 

Bitter-sweet, 50 

Blackberry, 56 

Black Bryony, 65 

Blackthorn, 356 

Black-Wort, 118 

Blue- Bottle, 53 

Bluet , Fr. Blue-Bottle, 63 

Blutwurz , Ger. Tormontil, 389 

Bockshom , Ger. Fenugreek, 160 

Bog-bean, 66 

Boisdouw, Fr. Liquorico, 261 
Bois gentil , Fr. Mezereon, 278 * 
Boneset, 118 
Borage, Common, 55 
Borago, officinalis, 06 
Boretsch, Ger. Borage, 65 
Borragen, Ger. Borage, 65 ” '* 

Boucage Sa&ifrafa Fr. Buraet-Saki- • 
frago, 77 

Bouillon, Fr. Mullein, 292 
Bouleau , Fr. Birch, 43 f 

Bouquetin, Fr. Burnet- Saxifrage, 77 
Bourg-epinG, Fr. Buckthorn, 69 
Bourrache, Fr. Borage, 65 
Bouton-d’Or, 125 
Bramble, Common, 56 
Branche. Ursine, Fr. Bear’s-Breach, 84 
Braesioa, 295 

Braunwurz , W&sser, Ger. Figwort, 167 
Break -Spectacle Water, 54 
Briar, Common, 336 
Brombeerstrauch, Ger. Bramble, 66 
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Brooklime, 68 
Broom, Common, 60 
IJrown-Wort, 1 67 
Bruise- Wort, 18? 

Bn/nn&birrssse, Gor. Water-Cress, 401 

Brustaland, Ger. Elecampane, 160 

Bryonia dioica, 62 

Bryonine, 64 

Bryony, Bed-benied, 62 

lluckboan, 66 

Buckthorn Alder, 69 

Buckthdhi, Common, 69 

Bugle Common, 71 

Bugle rampants , Fr. «£ngto, 71 

JEUgloss, Common, 78 \ 

*Buglos8e i Fr. Bugloss, 78 
Biujrane, fr. Best-Harrow, 333 
Bullo^k's^Eye, 238 
Bfyl’s Foot, 114 
Bur, 75 

Burdock, Common, 74 
Burnet -Saxifrage, 77 
Burnet -Saxifrage, Great, 78 
Busserole , Fr. Boarliorry, 32 
Butcher’s Broom, 79 
Butter-and-Eggs, 388 
Buttercup, 125 
Butter-flower, 125 


C. 


Cabaret , Fr. Asarabacca, 21 
Calament , Fr. (Jalamint, 80 
Calamint 80 
Calaamut, Lessor, 81 
Calamint lia Nepetu, 81 
C. officinalis, &0 
Calf%-foot, 18 
Comandr6, ISO 
Camniock, 334 

Camom\{le Romatoie, Fr. Chamomile, 94 
Canker Bose, 327 

GaptilaiTv., Fr. Maidenhair, 265, 2G6 
. Capon’s Tail, 392 • • * 

Capuchon de moine, Fr. Aconite, 1 
Caput Monachi, 137 
faraway, 82 

Cardantivne, Fr. Cuckoo-Flower, 127 
Cardamino pratensis, 12% 127 
C&rduus manonus, 379 
Carotte , Fr. Carrot, 85 
Carrot, Wild, 85 . 

Carum Carui, 82 
C. Petrosolinum,‘311 
Carvi, Fr. Caraway, 82 
Caryophyllata, Badix, 27* 0 

Cmmlumtte , Fr. Blue-Bottle, 53 
Cassis, Fr. Black Currant, 131 


Cataire* Fr. Catmint, 88 

Cat’s-foot, 196 

Catmint, 88 

Celandine, Great, 90 

Centaur 4e, Petits , Fr. * Centaury, 92 

Contauria Oyamfc, 53 

Oontaury, Common, 92 

Cerfeuil , Fr. Chervil, 99 

Chammpitys, 197 

Chamomile, 94 

Chamomile, Stinking, 9? 

Chamomile, Wild, 96 
Cliara, 83 

Chardon Marie , Fr. Lady’s Thistlo, 379 

Choat, 140 

Cheese-bowls, 329 

Ohelidoine, Fr. Celandine, 90 

Uhclidonium majus, 90 

CMnf, Fr. Oak, 302 

ChJnc, Petit , Fr. Wall Germander, 188 

Chenopodium Yulvaria, 193 

Cherry Laurel, 249 

Chervil, Garden, 99 

Chervil, Bough, 09 m 

Chestnut, 1BSM 

Cheivefeuille, Fr. Hono^ n u fl klo l 220 
Chicvrfr, Fr. Suocory, 3; 4 
Chicory, 374 
Christmas Bose, 202 
Cxboule, IV. ‘Onion, 306 
( hvhone, Ger. Succory, 874 
Cichorium Intybus, 374 
Cicuta viro8a, 408 
( Hgve , Fr. ILomlock, 205 
Ctyud des l&araxs, Fr. Fool’s Parsley, 
178 

Cxgue aquatique , Fr. Water-Hemlock, 
408 

Cinquefoil, Crooping, 101 

CxHfonade, Fr. Balm, 28 

Citronelle, Fr. Balm, 28 

Oifc* mer? -Melisse, Gor. Balm, 28 

Cxtrunenkraut^Yr. Balm, 28 

Cla y, Common, 103 

Clary, Meadow, *L02 

Clary, Wild, 103 

Cleavers, 104 

Clot-bdt, 75 

Clovo Pink, 106 

Clover, Hart’s, 275 

Clover, King’s, 275 

Col, 121 

Colchicum, 108 

Colchicum automnale, 108 ^ 

C. variegatum, 112 
Colchique , Fr. Colchicum, 108 
Colombine , Fr. Columbine, 115 
Cochlearia, Fr. Scurvy-Grass, 854 
Coohlearia Armoraoia, 231 
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Cochlearia officdn&iis, 854 
Colocasia Antiquorum, 18 
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0. odord, 19 
Coltsfoot, 118 
uolumbine*394, 1^5 
Comfrey, 117 ( 

Conine, 207 

Comoro macnlatnm, 205 
Consolida minima, 135 
Consormd, 118 • 

Consoude, Fr. fSomfroy, 117 
Consoude , Petite, Fr. Boglo, 71 
Consyre , Fr, Comfrey, 118 
ConvalJaria majalis, 256 
Convolvulus soprani, 42 
C. Soldanella, 43 
G. arveneia, 43 

“Cool Tankard/’ 56 
CoqueHcot, Fr. Bed Poppy, 326 ' 
Coriander, 120 

Coricmdre , Fr. Coriander, 120 
Coriandram sativum, 120 
Corinth, 132 
Cornflower, 63 
Corn- Bose, 827 
Couleuvrde, Fr. Bryony, b2 
Cowbane, 408 
Cow’s-Horn, 161 
CowBlip, 122 
Cow’s Lungwort, 293 
Creeping Thyme, 386 
Cresson, Fr. Water-Cress, 401 
Cresson des Prds, Fr. Cuckoo-flower, 
127 

CrocuB, Saffron, 847 
Crocus sativns, 847 
Crosse- FI onre, 282 
Crowfoot, Meadow, 124 
Cuckoo-Flower, 125, 127 
Cuckoo-Pint, 17 
Cuckoo’s Meat, 420 
Cumin, 130 

Cumin des Pris, Fr. Caraway, 82 
Cumin, 130 * 

Cumin, Fr. Cumin, 13Q 
Cumin um Cyminum, 180 
Cup-Bose, 327 
Currant, Black, 131 
Cuefouta ojklthymum, 145 
C. enropsea, 148 
Cuscute, Fr. Dodder, 148 
Cynapin, 180 
Cynapium, 179 

Cynoglosse, Fr. Hound’s -Tongue, 285 
Cynoglossum officinale, 235 
CynorrhocUm, Fr. Dog-Rose, 385 
Cypress powder, 19 
Cytisus Scoparius, 60 


D. 

r 

Baisy, 133 
Dandelion, 136 
Daphne alpina, 279 . 

D. Laureola, 280, 864 
D. Mezereum, 278 
Daphnia, 279 
Darnol, Bearded, 139 
Date of Trebizond, 250 
D&tura Stramonium. 381 
Daucus Carota, 85 
Deadly Nightshade, 298 
Dead -tongue, 406* * 

Dblphinia, 3tp 

Delphinium Staphisagria, 36 » 

Dent de Lion, Fr. Dandelion/137 
a DeviTs-Guts, 144 
Devil’s Apffie, 382 
Dtouthus Cory ophyllus, 106 
r *ngitale, Fr. Foxglove, 181 
Digitalin, 183 
Digitalfe purpurea, 181 
Dill, 142 

Dills, Ger. jjill, 142 
Dodder, Greater, 143 
Dog-Boso, 335 

Dost, Gemeiner, Ger. Marjoram, 267 
Vouce-amcre, Fr. Bitter-Sweet, 50 
Dragon Aram, 18 
Dropwort, 145 
' Dropwort, Water, 405' 

Dulcamara, 52 
Dutch rnnhes, 234 
Dwale, 298 
Dyer’s Bugloss 1 2 


E. 

Eau d’ arguebusade, 72 

Eau de Casaelunsttes , 54 

Eau des Cannes, 29 

Eberreis, Ger. Southernwood, 360 

Eclair, Fr. Celandine, 90 

Eglantine, 336 

Ehrenpreis, Ger. Speedwell, 362 

Eibe , Ger. Yew, 425 

Eibisch , Ger. Marsh-mallow, 269 

Eiche, Ger. CJak, 302 

Einbeere , Ger. ' Herb Paris, 213 

Eisenlcraut , Ger. Vervain, 893 

Elder, 147 

Elecampane, 150 

Electnarium hystericum, 194 

Ellbdbore noir, Fr. Black Hellebore, 20' 

Elm, 152 * . * 

Englishman’s Foot, 824 
Epheu, Ger. Ivy, 241 
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Epicda, Ft. Spruce Fir, 169 
Epine vinette, Fr. BaJberry, 30 
Erdbeere , Ger. Strawberry, 372 
•Equisetum arv#ase, 233 

E. hy^fpale, 234 
Erdrauch, Ger. Fumitory, 184 
Eryngium maritimum, 164 
Eryngo, Sea, 164 
Erythrsea Oentauriom, 92 
Erysimum Alliaria, 352 
Essigrose , Ger.»*Red Re so, J38 
Eulophia herbaoea, l»09 

E. campestris, 309 

Ewpatoire, Fr. Heyip-Agrimonv, 209 
•Enpatoriura caunabmuml209 
* hhcp hr ais(\ Fr. Eyebright 150 
£ 7 aphra*a officinalis, 106 
Eyebright, 166 

F. 

harbm Ochsenzurwe, Fr, Alkanet, 12 

Fu/rber -rathe, Ger. Madder, 264 

Fmrhel , Ger. Fennel, 158 

Fennel, 158 

Fennel, Sweet, 159 

Fenoinl t Fr. Fennel, 168 

F'wwii dc Pore , Fr. Hog’s Fennel, 216 

1 nuqrcr. Fr, Fenugreek, 160 

Sonugroek, 160 

Fern, Male, 162 

Feverfew, 165 

Fichte, Ger. Norway Spruce Fir, 169 

Field Cypress, 197 

F*gwort, Knotted, 167 

Figwnit, W^ator, 167 

Filipondula rf 406 

FiUpnvdtile , Fr. Drop wort, 145 

Fflius arte patrom, 114 

linger hul, Ger. Foxglove, 181 

Finkel, 158 

Fix', Norway Sfirooe, 169 
Fir, Scotch, 320 
Filzlcnwt, Ger. Dodder, 143 
Five-fingered Rocft, 406 
Flachs , Ger. Flax, 176 
Flachsseide, Ger. Dodder, 148 
iftag, Sweet, 171 
Flag, Water, 174 
Flag, Yellow, 173 
Flax, Common, 176 
Flax, Purging, 177 
Fluellin, 862 

Fleur-de-luoe, Bastard, 174 
FoaTs-Foot, 21, 114 
Foeniculum dnlce, 1$9 

F. vulgare, 168 

Fanugrcec , Ger. Fenugreek, 160 
Fdhre, Ger. Pine, 320 


Fool’s Parsley, 178 
Forget-me-not, 197, 343 
Fouqdre, Fr. Fern, 162 
Foxglove, Purple, 181 
Foxes-glew, 182 # 

Fragaria elatioj, 873 
F. vesoa, 872 

Fr agon piquant, Fr. Butcher's Broom, 79 
Fraisicr , Fr. Strawberry, 372 
• Frauendachs, Qemeiner, Ger. Toad 
Flax, 387 • 

Frauenhaar, Ger. Maidenhair, 265 
Frauenmantel, Ger. Lady’s Mantle, 245 
Froschloffel, Ger. Water Plantain, 413 
FtichstraU’be, Ger. Herb-Paris, 213 ( 

Fumaria officinalis, 184 
Funwtcrrjf, Fr. Fumitory, 184 
Fumitory, 184 

Funtfingerkraut, Ger. Cinquefoil, 101 

G. 

Qaliote , Fr. A^ns,XH» 

Galipot, 322. m 

Galium ApMfte, 104 

Garttandcr, Ger. Gorr^r^er, 188 

Gangflourc, 282 

Ganseblume , Ger. Daisy, 133 

Gdnsrfuss , Gor. Goosefoot, 193 

(JanteUe, Fr. Foxglove, 182 

Gants de Notre Dame, Fr. Foxglove, 182 

Garance , Fr. Madder, 264 

Garde-robe, Fr. Southernwood, 360 

Garlic, 186 

Garlic Tfbacle-Mustard, 363 
Garosmus, 193 

GartenneUce, Ger. Clove-Pink, 106 
Gauclihiel , Ger. Pimpernel, 818 
Geissblatt, Ger. Honeysuckle, 220 
Semeiner Kummel, Ger. Caraway, 82 
GenH, Fr. Broom, 60 
(7 eniivre, Fr. Juniper, 243 
Geranion, ^Jf. Herb Robert, 214 
Geranium robertiannm, 214 
Germander, Garlic, 190 
Germander, Wall, 188 • 

Germander, Water, 190 
Gerrrtamfiirde, Fr. Germantjex, 18& 
Geum urbanum, 26 
Qichtrube, Ger. Bryony, 62 
Gill -go -by - the -ground, 196 
Gilliflower, 106 

Qiroflee musqude, Fr. Clove-Pink, 106 

Qlouteron, Fr. Burdock. 74 

Glycyrrhhsa echinata, 261 

G. glabra, 261 

Goatsbeard, 273 

Golden Rod, 191 

Gold-Cups, 125 
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QM^rufKa, Ger. Golden Rod, 191 
Goosefool, Stinking, 198 f 

Goose-Grass, 104 

Gottesvergeas, Got. Black Horehound, 

. *29 ■*.* 

Oouet, Fr. Aram, 17 » 

Goutte du Lin, Fr. Dodder, 143 
Grateron, Fr. Clearer*, 104 
Gremil, Fr. Gromwell, 194 
, QrenouiUette, Fr. Crowfoot, 124 
Grey Mill, or Gray Millet, 194 
Chroaeille noire , Ger. Black Currant, 
181 

Gromwell, 194 
r Ground Furze, 834 
Ground Ivy, 195 
Ground Oak, 189 
Ground Pine, 197 

Qui de CMne t Fr. Mistletoe, 286 t 
Oui, Fr. Mistletoe, 286 
Gwimauve. Fr. Marsh Mallow, 269 
Qwidelrebe , Ger. Ground Ivy, 195 
GUnsel , Ger. Ground Pine, 197 

Gwilou, 416 


H. 

Haarstrang, Ger. Hog’s-Fennel, 216 
Hahnewjuss, Scharfer , Ger. Crowfoot, 
124 

Hare’s-Beard, 293 

Hart’s-Tongue, 198 

Haselhramt, Ger. Asarabaooa, 21 

Hauslauch , Ger. Houseleek, 237 

Hamswurz, Ger. Stone-Crop, f o70 

Hauhechel, Ger. Best-Harrow, 833 

Hautbois, 873 

Hawkbit, 138 

Head-Wark, 827 

Heart’s-Eaae, 398 

Hadera Helix, 241 

Hederich , Ger. Hedge-Mustard, 199 
Hedge-Bells, 42 
Hedge-Mustard, 199 
Hedge-Nettle, Pnrple, 201 
Heidenwundkraut, Ger. Golden Bod 
191 

Hellebore,, IJlack, 202 
Hellebore, blinking, 35 
Helleborus fcBtidus, 35 
H. niger, 202 
H. orientalis, 203 
Hell- Weed, 144 
Hemlock, 205 
Hemlock, Lesser, 179 
Hemlock Water-Dropwort, 405 
Hemlock, Water, 406 
Hemp-Agrimony, 209 
Henbane, 210 


Heptaphylium, 390 
Herba Britannic^ 368, 406 
Hftrba Paralysis, 123 
Herba pedicularis, 369 * 

Herb-Bonnet, 26 
Herb-au-Chat, Fr. Catmint, 88 
Herbe am Charpentiers, Fr* Yarrow, 
423 

Herbe am Perles , Fr. Gromwell, 194 
Herbe de 8b Benoit , Fr. Avens, 26 
He fte de Bai/nte Cunegoit&e, Fr. Hemp- 
Agrimony, 209 

Herbe de 8b Fiacre , Fr. Mullein, 292 
Herbe de la Sgint- Jean, Fr. Mugwort, 
288 } 

Herb of Bemembrance, 842 4 

Herbe sacrde , Fr. Vervain, 893* 

Herbe sans Couture , Fr. Adder’s-JTongue, 
7 i 

H^ph-Graee, 346 
B&rb-Ivy, 197 
Herb-Paris, 213 
Herb-Robert, 214 
Herb- Tobacco, 115 
Herbstzeitlose , Ger. Colohicum, 108 
HermadactyluB, 112 
High -Taper, 293 
Hind’s-Tongue, 198 
Hirschkraut , Ger. Bitter-Sweet, 50 
Hirschzunge , Ger. Hart’s-Tongue, 198 
Hog’s- Fonnel, 216 
I Holunder , Ger. Elder, 147 
Holly, 217 

Holly, Sea, 154, 155 
Holm, Sea, 155 
Holme, 218 
Holy Herb, 394 
Honeysuckle, 220 
I Honigklee , Ger. Melilot, 274 
Hop, 222 

Hopfen , Ger. Hop, 222 
Horehound, Black, 229 
Horehound, White, 228 
Horestrong, or Horostrange, 216* 
Horse-Bane, 406, r 
Horse-Chestnut, 96 
Horse-Hoof, 114 
I Horse-Radish, 231 
Horse-Tail, 233 
Houblon, Fr. F.op, 222 
Hound’s-Tongue, 285 
House-Leek, 237 
Horn, Fr. Holly, 217 
Horn frelon , Fr. Butcher’s-broom, 79 
Huflattich , Ger. Coltsfoot, 113 
Hulver, 218 
Hulver, Sea, 155 
Hamulus Lupulus, 222 
HundSrGleisse, Ger. Fool's Parsley, 178 
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Rmdmm* Ger. Dog-Bose, 885 
Himdazunge, Go r, Hotnd’fl-Tougoe, 285 
Hyoacyamme, 211 
f Hyoscyamus ntger, 210 
HypNacnm perforatum, 865 
Hysopey Fr. Hyssop, 289 
Hyssop, 239 
Hyssopus officinalis, 289 


L 

ft Ft. Tew, 425 
Ilex aquifolium, 217* t 
•Hioine, 218 ' 

• Imperatoire, Fr. Ma*te/wort, 271 
Inulin, #51 
Jnula Helenium, 150 
e/nJ del Marais , Fr. Yellow F ag, 173 
f iris* florentiiia, 174 «t 

1. footidissima, 174 
Y. Pseud-acorus, 173 
Iris, Stinking, 175 
Iris, Water, 173 
Iva arthritioa, 197 
Ivette t Fr. Ground Pine, 197 
Ivraie, Fr. Darnel, 139, 140 
Ivy, 241 


Kdlerhals, Ger. Mosereon, 270 
Kerbtty Ger. Chervil, 99 
Fiater, Ger. Pine, 820 * 

King-Cup, 125 

KirsMorbeer, Ger. ^Lameli 249 
Klatschrose, Ger. Oom-Poppy, 826 
Klebebraut, Ger. Cleavers, 104 
Klette, Ger. Burdock, 74 
KnabenbrauUmd^wlicheSy Ger. Orojbis, 
808 

Knee Holly, 79 

Knit-back, 118 

Knoblauch, Ger. Garlic, 186 

Knoblauch duftender Qamamder , Ger. 

Water Germander, 190 , 

Knollentragendes , Ger. Dropwort, 145 
Konigsrgsey Ger. Peony, 815 
Koriwnder, Ger. Coriander, 120 
Kombbme , Ger. Blue-Bottle, 53 
Krappy Ger. Madder, 264 
Kreuzblumey Ger. Milkwort, 281 
Kreuzdombeeren, Ger. Buckthorn, 69 
Kriechender, Ger. Bogie, 71 
Kuhblume , Ger. Do.^'dion, 1 86 
Kuckuckstefafie r.^Wood Son el, 419 

Kwnmely Ger. Cumm 180 

Kwiigundenkraut, Get. Hemp -Agri- 

mony, 209 


J. j 

Jack-by-the-Hedgo, 852 | 

Jamestown Weed, 382 ■ 

Johemrvisbeere, Schwarze, Ger. Currant, 
131 

Johannishraut, Ger. St. John’s Wort, 1 
865 

Jgubarbcy Fr. House-Look, 237 
Joubwry<?y Petite } Fr. Wall Stone -Crop, 
370 , 

Juemomelke, §59 , 

Juglahs regia, 398 i 

Julio 1% 420 | 

Juno’s Tears, 39^ 

Juniper, 243 

Juniperus communis, 243 
J apiter’B Eye, or Jupiter’s Beard, 238 
Ju8quiamey Fr. Henbane, 210 

K, 

Kalbsfussy Ger. Arum, 17 • 

Kalnvue, Ger. Sweet Flag, 171 
Kamillen , Romischey Ger. Chamomile, 94 
Kastanisy Wilde , Gq?. ♦ Horse-Chestnut, 
96 * 

Kafanbraut, Ger. Catmint, 08 
Katzermunze, Ger. Catmint, 88 


Laotuca altissima, 253 

L. sativa, 252 
L. Bcariola, 253 
L. virosSj 253 
Lactucarium, 253 
Lady’s Foxglove, 293 
Lady’s-Mantle, 245 
Ladies’-Smock, 127 
fiady’s-Thisfcle, 379 
Laitier, Fr. Milkwort, 281 
Laitue y Fr. Lettieoe, 252 
Lakrizenhotyy Ger. Liquorice, 261 
Lamier pourprde f Fr. Dead-Nettle, 201 
Laminm purpureum, 201 
Langue de Cerf, Fr. Hart’s-Tongue, 198 
Lanaue de Chieny Fr. Honnd’s-Tongue, 
2&S. •• i * 

Langue de Serpent , Fr.Adder’s-Tongue,7 
Langue de Vache, Fr. Comfrey, 117 
Lattichy Ger. Lettuce, 252 
Lauchhederichy Ger. Sauce-alone, 352 
Laurel, Cherry, 249 
Laureole, Fr. Spurge -Laurel, 864 
Lmrier-Cerisey Fr. Laurel, 249 
Lavande, Fr. Lavender, 247 
Lavandula Spica, 249 
L. vera, 247 

Lavendel , Ger. Lavender, 247 
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Lavender, 247 
Lavender^ cotton, 361 
Lein, Ger, Flax, 175 
Leontodon, 137 
*L. Nispidus, £38 % 

Lettuce, 252 
Li&rre, Fr. Ivy, 241 
Lierre, terrestre, Fr. Ground Ivy, 195 
Litis, Weisse, tier. White LiJy, 254 
• Lilium candidum, 254 
Lily, May, 257 c 
Lily, White, 254 
Lily of the Valley, 256 
Lime, 258 
/jin, Fr. Flax, 175 
Linaire, Fr. Toad-flax, 387 
Linaria vulgaris, 387 
Linde, Ger. Lime, 258 
Linden-tree, 258 

Lin purgatif, Fr. Pnrging-flax, 177 
Lint, 176 

Linnm oatharticnm, 177 

L. nsitatis sumun, 175 

Lion’s-Foot, 246 

Liqnorioe, 261 

Liquorice, Wild, 333 

Lithospermnm officinale, 194 

Liriconfancie, 257 

Lis blane, Fr. White Lily, 254 

Liseron, Fr. Bindweed, 42 

Ldffelkraut, Gor. Scurvy- Grass, 354 

Lolch-Tavmel, Ger. Darnel, 139 

Lolium perenne, 140 

L. temnlentum, 139 

Lonicera Periclymenum, 220 ^ 

Lords -and-Ladies, 17 
Lonsewort, 369 
Lowry, 364 

Ldwenzahn, Ger. Dandelion, 136 
Lupulin, 225 
Lujula, 420 
Lyne, 176 

M. 

Maeeron corrvnvm , Fr. Alexanders, 11 
Madder, Dyor*s, 264 
Modesties, Ger. Meadow-Sweet, 272 
Madrtette, TF'n. Aconite, 1 
Maibiume, Ger. Lily of the Valley, 
266 

Maidenhair, 265 
Malvaviscus, 270 
Mangold, Ger. Beet, 88 
Manzanilla, 94 

Margarethenblume, Ger. Daisy, 133 
Marguerite, Fr. Daisy, 133 
Mariendistel, Ger. Lady's-Thistle, 379 
Marienvwrzel, Ger. Horehound, 228 


Marjamie, 267 
Marioram, 267 0 

Mftrjoram, Sweet, 268 * 

Marronier d'Inde , Fr. Horse-Chest- 
nut, 96 .. "* 

Marrube, Fr. Horehound, 228 
Marrube noir, Fr. Black Horehound, 
229 

Marmbium vulgare, 228 
Marsh.Mallow, 269 
Madlerwort, Great, 271 ^ ’ 

Matricaria chamomilla, 96 
M. Parthenium, 165 
Matricapre; Fr. . Feverfew, 165 
Mattenkummel, Ger. Caraway, 82 
Mauerpfeffer, Ger. Stone-Crop, 370 
Maulbeerbaum, Ger. Mulberry, 290 
Mausdom, StechUcher, Ger. Butcher’s 
Broom, 79 
Mavveed, 96 
MEfy-BlosBom, 257 
Meadow-CreBB, 128 
Meadow-Saffron, 108 
Meadow-Sweet, 272 
Meermannstramds, Ger. Eryngo, 154 
Meerrettig, Ger. Horso-Badish, 231 
Meisterwurz , Ger. Masterwort, 271 
Melilot, 274 

Melilot , Fr. Melilot, 274 
Melilotus officinalis, 274 
Mplissa officinalis, 28 
Melisse, Citronen, Gor. Balm, 28 
Mentha Pulegium, 313 
M. piperita, 283 
M. arvensis, 285 
M. viridis, 285 

Menthe poivrde , Fr. Peppermint, 283 
Menthe pouliot, Fr. Pennyroyal, 313 
Menyanthe , Fr. Buckbean, 66 
Menyanthes trifoliata, 66 
Mercuriale des Bois, Fr. Mercury, 276 
Mercurialis annua, 276 
M. perennis, 276 
Mercury, Dog’s 276 
Mercury’s Moist Blood, 394 
Mercury, Perennial, 276 
Methi, 161 
Mezereon, 278 

Mdz&rion, Fr. Mezereon, 278 
Milfoil, 428 
Milk Thistle, 37£T 
Milkwort, 281 

Millefeuille, Fr. Yarrow, 423 
MiUepertuis, Fr. St. John’s Wort, 365 
Mill-Mountain, 177 
Mint, Com, 285 
Mint, Spear^ 285* 

Mint, Pepper, 283 
Mistel, tier. Mistletoe, 286 
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Mistiltan, 286 
Mistletoe, 286 
Mithridatef86 

Mohn, Wtldet^ Ger. Com Poppy, 826 
Mok%, Ger. White Poppy, 828 
Mtthre, Ger. Carrot, 86 
Monk’s-Head, 137 
Monk’s-Hood, 1 

Morelle grimpante , Fr. Bitter-SweeL 
60 

Morphia, 33 2* *»"» 

Moms nigra, 290 

Mother of Thyrae, 386 

Mouron, Fr. Pimpfem^, 318 

Moutarde, Fr. Mustai-u, 294 

Muguet,J?r. Lily of Tie Valley 256 

Muguei; Petit, Fr. Woodruff, 417 

Mogwort, 288 

Mulberry -Tree, £90 

Mullein, Groat, 292 

Muriei, Fr. Mulberry, 66, '290 

Mustard, 294 

Mutterhraut, Ger. Feverfew, 165 
Myrtendom, Ger. Butcher’s Broom, 79 


N. 

Nacte Jungfer, Ger. Colchicum, 108 

Naked-Ladies, 109 

Nard Sanvage , Fr. AsaiabaccA, 21 

Nasturtium officinale, 401 

Natterumrz, Ger. Bistort, 47 

Natteszunge, Ger. Adder’ s-Tongue, 7 

NeUcenwurzel , Ger. Avens, 26 

Nopcta Cataria, 88 

N. Glechoma 395 

Nerprun , Fr. Buckthorn, 69 

Vessel, Ger. Nottlo, 296 

Nettle* Common, 296 

Nettle, Head, 201 

Nieswurz , Scjkvarzc , Ger. Black Helle- 
bore, 202^ 

Nightshade, Deadly, 298 
Nightshade, Woqjly, 60 
N bee -bleed, 424 
Noyer , Fr. Walnut, 398 


0 -* 

Oak, Common, ^pO^ * 

Ochsenssunge , Ger. Bugloss, 78 
Odermennig , Ger. Agrimony, *9 
(Eillet commun, Fr. Clove-Pink, 106 
(Enanthe d sue jaune.Fr. Water-Drop- 
wort, 405 • 

CEnanthe crocata, 405 
Ognon, Fr. Onion, 806 


Oil of Spike, 249 
One-tJerry, 213 
Oiyon, 806 
Ononis arrensis, 338 
Ophioglossum vulg^tumj> 

Orcanette tin<foriale , Fr. Alkane t, 12 

Orchis, Early purple, 308 

Orchis , Fr. Orchis, 308 

Orchis ooriophora, 809 

O. longioruris, 309 

0. morio, 309 

0. militaris, 309 

0. pyramidalis, 309 

0. ustulata, 309 

O. mascula, 308 

Oreille d’ Homme, Fr. Asarabacca, 21 
Organs 314 

Origan , Fr. Marjoram, 267 
Origanum majorana, 268 
O. vulgare, 267 
Orme, Fr. Elm, 152 
Orris, 174 

Ortie , Fr. Nettle, 2fri 
Oseille, Fr. Sorrel, 368 
Osterluzr^n Jtfcfidfvue, Ger. Birth wort, 
46 

Oxalide , Fr. Wood- Sorrel, 419 
Oxalis Acetosella, 419 


P. 

Paigles, 123 
Palsoy-Wort, 123 
Panica&t, Fr. Eryngo, 154 
Papaver Bhoeas, 326 

P. somniferum, 328 
Paquerette, Fr. Daisy, 133 
Parisette , Fr. Herb-Paris, 213 
«fParis quadrifolia, 213 
p arsley, Beaked, 99 
l’arsley, Dog’s, 179 
Parsley, Common, 311 
Pas d*Ane , Fr. Coltsfoot, 118 
Patience Ayuatique, Fr. Water Dock, 
403 

Paul s Betony, 362 

Paifat, Fr. White Poppy, 8^8 

Pectic # Aoid, 87 * 

Pennyroyal, 313 
Peony, Common, 316 
Peppermint, 288 
Periwinkle, Lesser, 816 
Persicaire brulante, Fr. Arsmart or 
Water Pepper, 49 * 

Persil , Fr. Parsley, 311 
Peru, Apple of, 382 
Pervenche , Fr. Periwinkle, 316 
Pervinoa, 817 
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Petersilie, 0er. Pfcrsl ey, 811 
Petroeelinum sativjjn, 811 
- Petty Whin, 834 
Pewctdan, Fr. Hog's Pennel, 216 
Peuoedanum oQcinale, 216 
P. Ostruthium, 271 ^ 

Pfeffermunse, Ger. Peppermint, 283 
Pfingstrose , Ger. Peony, 315 
Pfriemenkraut, Ger. Broom, 60 
Piedde Griffon, Fr. Bear’s-Foot, 35 
Pied de Veau, Ft. < Aram, 17 
Pied de Lion , Fr. Lady's-Mantle, 245 
Pigeon-Grass, 394 
Q Pimpernel, 318 
l&mpinella Anisum, 78 
P. Saxifrage, 77 

P. Magna, 78 v 

Pin , Fr. Pine, 320 
Pine, Scotch, 320 
Pinus Abies, 169 
P. sylvestris, 320 
Pione , Fr. Peony, 315 
Pipperidgo-Bnsh, 30 
Pissenlit, Fr. DandeBpn, 136 
Pitch, 822 

Pitch, Burgundy, 170 
Pivoine, Fr. Peony, 315 
Plantago major, 323 
Plantain, Fr. Plaintain, 323 
Plantain d’Eau, Fr. Water Plantain, 
413 

Plantain, Greater, 323 
Pceonia officinalis, 315 
Poivre d’Eau, Fr. Arsmart or Water- 
Pepper, 49 

Polei, Ger. Pennyroyal, 318 
Polygala vulgaris, 281 
Poly gala, Fr. Milkwort, 281 
Polygonum Bistorta, 47 
P. Hydropiper, 49 1 

Polypode, Fr. Polypody, 825 
Polypodium vulgare, 325 
Polypody, 325 

Poor Man's Weather-glass, 318 
Poppy, Com or Bod, 326 « 

Poppy, White, 828 

Potentilla reptans, 101 

P. Tofmentilla, 389 J 

PoirtioK, Fr. " Pennyroyal, 313 

PrSle des Champs, Fr. Horse-tail, 233 

Prickly Pettigree, 79 

PrimerolU , Fr. Cowslip, 122 

Primevdre, Fr. Cowslip, 122 

Primula veris, 122 

Prooession Flotfre, 282 

Pruneller, Fr. Sloe, 356 

Prwnier eauvage, Fr. Sloe, 356 

Pranas communis, 357 

P. Lauro-oerasus, 249 


Pranas spinosa, 850 
Puocinia, 81 
Pufiding- Grass, 314 
Palial Mountain, 386 
Pulial-royal, 314 

Purgirfiachs, Ger. Purging Flax, 177 
Purpur Taubnessel, Ger. Head Nettle, 
201 


Queen of the Meadows, 272 
Quendel , Ger. Wild Thyme, 385 
Querous Hobur, ^02 ' • 

Quinsy Berry, 132 
Quinte-feuille, Fr. Cinquefoil, ^01 


B. 

Raljort, Fr. Horse-Radish, 231 

Rainfam, Ger. Tansy, 377 

Raisin de Renard , Fr. Herb-Paris, 213 

Raisin d’Ours, Fr. Bearberry, 32 

Ranunculus acris, 124 

Raute , Ger. Bue, 345 

Ray Grass, 140 

llebendclde, Ger. Watcr-Dropwort, 405 
Recise, Fr. AvenB, 26 
Red Archangel Nettle, 201 
Bed-Cole, 232 
R6glisse, Fr. Liquorice, 261 
Reine des Fr6s,' Fr. Meadow-Sweet, 
272 

Renoncule acre , Fr. Crowfoot, 124 

Best- Harrow, 333 

Rhamnus cathartic us, 69 

B. Frangula, 69 

Rheum ribos, 132 

Ribes acidtun, 132 <• 

R. nigrum, 131 
Rtieble, Fr. Cloavers, 104 
Rogation Floure, 282 
Romarin , Fr. Rosemary, 841 
Rorii8ch& Kamillen, Gr. Chamomile 
94 

Romischer Kummel, Ger. Cumin, 130 
Rondelle, Fr. Asarabaaoa, 21 
Rosa canina, 335 
R. damascena, 34J : 

R. Gallica, 338 

Rose de Noel, Fr. Blgpk Hellebore, 20 

Rose, Harnask, 341 

Rose, Attar of, 341 

Rose, Hog, 335 

Rose, French, 338 

Rose, Proving, 333 

Rose, Red, 338 

Rose rouge , Fr. Red Rose, 338 
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Roseau %r<matique } Fr. Sweet Flag, 
711 • 

Rosemary ,< 841 
Bonn, 822 * 

Mottyihemelk, Ger. Burnet-Saxifrage, 
77 

Roemarin, Ger. Rosemary, 841 
Rosmarinus officinalis, 841 
Rossklette , Ger. Burdock, 74 
Roues ordinaire , Fri Bramble, 56 
Rouvre, Fr. W'2 • • 

Rue, 845 l 

Rtibe, rothe , Ger. Bfeet, 38 
Rubia tinotorum, # 264 * 

Rubus fruticoBUH, 56 
Rue, Ft. Rue, 845 
RnmcVacetosa, 358 
R. crispus, 405 
l£ Hj-drelapatlmm, 403 • 

R'. obtusifolius, 405 
R. sanguineus, 405 

Ruprecktskraut, Ger. Herb-Robert, 214 
Rubous aculeatus, 79 
Busier, Ger. Elm, 152 
Ruta graveolens, 345 


S. 

Safran, Ger. Saffron, 847 
Safran, Fr. Saffron, 847 
Saffron, 347 
Saftogrun, 70 
Sage, 351 

Sage, Meadow, 102 
Sahleb, 309 

Sainte-ange Powder, 23 
Salbeiy Ger. Sage, 351 
, Salop, 309 
Salix alba, 145 
S tlvia Honmnom, 103 
S. officinalia 351 
S. pratenaJ, 102 
S. Sclarea, 103 
S. verbenaca, 103 
€Jambucus nigr?, 147 
Sanicle, Great, 246 
Santolina Chamoocyparissus, 361 
Sap-green, 70 
Sauoe-alone, *3 52 
Sauge y Fr. Sago, jftl 
Sauerampfer^JJie*.* Sorrel, 358 
Sauer dom, GljJ 1 * Barberry, 30 
Sauer klee f Ger. Wood -Sorrel, 419 
gauge dee Prfof Fr. Meadow Clary, 
102 

Saule, Fr. Willi*;* 14 
Schachtelhalmy Ger. Hofse-tail, 233 
Schafgarbe, Gor. Yarrow, 423 


Scharlei , Ger. Clanr, 102 
Schmfer Sahmnfum Ger. * Crowfoot, 
124 • 

Sdheiberiehy Ger. Water-Parsnip, 412 
Schellkraut , Ger. Celandine, 90 • 

Schierlinpy Ger. ifemlSSk, 205 
Schlafbringender , Ger. Poppy, 828 
Schlaghrauty Ger. Ground-pine, 197 
Schlaugerezunge, Ger. Adder’s -Tongue, 7 
BchUhen.Pflaume, Ger. Sloe, 856* 
SchlH88elblumey Ger^ Cowslip, 122 
Schwarze Johannisoeere, Ger. Black 
Currant, 131 

Schwarze Niesumrz, Ger. Christmas 
Rose, 202 

Schwarzer Senf f Ger. Mustard, 294 • 
Scolopodendre, Fr. Hart’s-Tongue, 198 
SoolojAdendrium vulgare, 198 
&>oparin, 61 

Scordium , Fr. Water Germander, 190 
Scrofulaire , Fr. Figwort, 167 
Scroggs, 856 

Sorophularia aquatioc, 167 
S. nodosa, 168 
S oruby-G ras S; 

Sourvy-fe*ss, 354 
Sedum acre, 370 
Seggs, 174 

Seidelbast , Ger. Moaereon, 278 ; Spurge- 
Laurel, 364 

Sempervivum teotorum, 237 
Sen/, Schwarzer , Ger. Mustard, 294 
Sengreen, 238 
Septfoil, 390 

SerpoUty Fr. Wild Thyme, 385 

Sotterwort, 35 

Setwall, 392 

Sinapis alba, 295 

S. nigra, 294 

Sinauy Ger. Lady’s-Mantlo, 245 
Singer’s Syrup, 200 

Sinngrun KleineSy Ger. Periwinkle, 316 

Sisymbrium officinale, 199 

Sium Si«irum, 407 

Skirret, 407 

Sloe, 356 * 

Srmjmcnkraut, Ger. Alexanders, 11 
Syyrnium Olusatrum, 11 
Snakeroot, 47 * • 

Solanine, 52 
Solanum Dulcamara, 60 
Soli dago Yirgaurea, 191 
Sops-in-Wino, 107 
Sorrel, 358 

Sorrel Wood, 419 # * 

Souheirette, Fr. Agrimony, 9 
Sour Trefoil, 420 
Southernwood, 860 
Spargel , Ger. Asparagus, £4 
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Sparteine, 61 , 

Speedwell, Commfn, 862 
Speedwell, Germander, 863 
* Spiraea Filipendula, 145 
S/Tfrinaria, 272 
l3poon Wort, ' s 

Spurge Laurel, 864 
Staohys betonica, 40 
Btaphisaigre, Fr. Stavesacre, 868 
Stavesacre, 368 

4 Stechapfelj Ger. Thom Apple, 881 
Btechlicher Mausdbm, Ger. Butcher’s 
Broom, 79 

Btechpalme, Ger. Holly, 217 
Bteinbeere, Ger. Bearberry, 32 
ISteinbibemelle, Ger. Burnet- Saxifrage, 
77 . 

"Bteinklee, Ger. Melilot, 274 
Steimame, Ger. Gromwell, 194 ^ 

Btephanskomer, Ger. StaveBacre, 368 
St. John’s Wort, 366 
Btinkende Nieseumrz, Ger. Bear’s- Foot, 
86 


Tilleuly Fr. Lime, 258 
Toad-Flax, 387 c 

ToUkirsche, Ger. Deadly Nightshade, 
298 ' 

Tormentil, 889 

Torment ill, Ger. Tormentil, 389 
Tormentille , Fr. Tormentil, 389 
Tortelle, Fr. Hedge Mustard, 199 
Trabison Cumasi, 260 
Trifle d’Eau, Fr. Tuckbean, 66 
Trefoil, Melilot , ;275 * 

Trefoil, Marsh, 66 
Trespe, Ger. Dariel, 139 
Trigonelj^-FcBnupQ-grseoum, 160 
True-Love, 218 r 

Tue-chien , Fr. Colohioum, HMjL 111 
Tuggkoda, 170 ' 

r Rmhoof, 196 ? , 

Tiipf elf am, G^r. Polype o25 * 
Turpentine, 321 
Tuetailagc, TV. Coltsfoot, 113 
Tussilago Faifara, 113 


Stone-Crop, Wall, 370 
Stramoine, Fr. Thoix~i-ynle } 381 
Strawberry, Wild, 372 ’ w ^ L 

Stub-Wort, 420 
Sturm ut, Ger. Aconite, 1 
Succory, 374 
Sulphur-Wort, Sea, 216 
Bureau, Fr. Elder, 147 
BUssholz, Ger. Liquorice, 261 
Symphytum officinale, 117 
Syrupufi cantatoris, 200 


T. 


Tamos vulgaris, 65 
Tanacetum vulgare, 377 
Tanaise , Fr. Tansy, 377 
Tansy, 377 
Tar, 322 

Tarakhshagun, 138 t 

Taraxacum officinale, 136 
Taubenkropf, Ger. Fumitor^, 184 
Taumel Lolch , Ger. Darnel, 139 
Tausendguldenhraut, Ger. Centaury *92 
Taxus baccate 425 
Telephi/tm, 365 
Tetter- Berry, 63 
Teucrium Chameedrys, 188 
* T, Scordinip, 190 
Thistle, Lady’s, 379 
'Thom-Apyle, 38 1^ 

,^rumwort, Greater, 414 
pne, Wild, 385 

I Serpyllum, 385 
258 


IJ. 


Ulme, Ger. Elm, 152 
Ulmin, 154 

Ulmus campestris, 152 
Urtica dioica, 296 


- y. 

Valerian, Great Wild, 391 
Valeriana officinalis, 391 
VaTAriane, Fr. Valerian. 391 
Veilchen , Ger. Violet, 396 
V6lar , Fr. Hedge-M[nstard, 193 
Verbasoum Thapsns, 292 % 

Verbena officinalis, 393 * 

Verge d' Or, Fr. Golden Bf d, 1M 
Vermiculaire , Fr. Wall Stcj le-Crop, 370 
Veronica Anagallis, 58 1 . 

V. Bocoabunga, 58 
V. Chama^lrys, 363 1 m 
V. officinalis, 862 

Veronique Aquatique, Fr. Brooklime, 

58 

Veronique , Fr. Speedwell, 362 
Vert de vessie, 70 
Vervain, 393 

Verveine, Fr. ' Vorvait,J5aji 
Vigne blanche , Fr. Bi*" 1 v, 62 
Vinca mindr, 316 
Vine, Wild, 63 * 

Vinegar, Four Thieves’*, 187 
Vinettier, Fr. Barferly, 30 
Viola canina, 398 

V. rwinratA. SPfi 
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r Viola triA|or, 898 
Violet, Dogk398 
Violet, Sweefe, 896 
L Violette, Pr. Violet, 896 
^Violetta ties Borders, Fr. Periwinkle, 

81(T 

Virginian Snakeroot, 47 
Viscrnn album, 286 , 

Viemalva, 270 y 
Vogelnest, Ger. Wil»\ Carrot, 85 • 

Vulvaire, Fr. «^ink ng ^{oosefoot, JL93 
Vulvaria, 193 ! 4 

W. 

• Wactikotetf, Ger. Juniper, 243 
Wake^bbin, 17 

WalclrtfL *£stcrluzey, Ger. Birthwort, 46 

*WtJl PepJLr, 

f WaUwurz, Ger. Comfrey, 117 
Wall Germander, 188 
'tyallrvuss, Ger. Walnut, 398 
Walnut, 398 

Wanzendill, Ger. Coriander, 120 
Wasseramyfer, Ger. Water Dock, 403 
Wasserr-Baunwurz, Gor. Water Fig- 
wort, 167 

Wasserbungm, Ger. Brooklime, 58 
Wasserhamf, G :. Hemp-Agrimony, 
209 

Wasserklee, Ger. Bnckbean, 66 
Wasserpfeffer , Gor. Ar smart or Water 
Pepper, 49 

Wasser-Schierlvng, Ger. Water Hemlock, 
408 

Wasser-Bchvcyrtlilie, Ger. Yellow Flag, 
173 

Wasserweferich , Ger. Water Plantain , 
• 413 

Waters 401 

Water Jkjpk, 403 

Water Dropy fcrt, Hemlock, 405 

Water ’Gerrittftider, 190 

Water Hemlock, 408 

Water Lovage, 4Q6 . 

Wkter Parsnip, Procumbent, 412 


I Water Pepper, 49 
| Wate^ Plantain, Great|413 
Wegdorr^ Ger. Bnpktjorn, 69 t 
Weferich, Grosser, Ger. Plantain, 323 t 
Wegwarte , Ger. Suooory, 874* 

Wegsenf, Ger. HedgMfratard, 199 • 

Weisse-Weide, Ger. Wulow, 415 
Wermxdh, Ger. Wormwood, 421 
WieseT^Kresse, Ger. Cuckoo-Flower, 127 
t Wiesensalbei, Ger. Clary, 102 
Wiesenschaumkraut, Ger. Cuckoo- 
flower, 127 • 

Weizenkndterich, Ger. Bistort, 47 
Weisergunzel, Ger. Bugle, 71 
Wild Nard, 21 
Wild Thyme, 885 

Wilde Narde , Ger. Asarabacca, 21 

Willow, a White, 415 

Windekraut , Ger. Bindweed, 42 

WAh-wind, 42 

Woodbine, 220 

Wood-Sorrel, 419 

Wood-Sour, 420 

Woodruff, Sweet, 417 

Woodruff, Squinanpy, 419 

WolPs-I»i*.ie, * 

Wolpwurz, Ger. Aconite, 1 
Wollkraut, Ger. Mullen 2P2 
Wormwood, 421 
Wormwort, 422 

Wurmjdm, Ger. Male Fern, 162 

Y. 

Yarrow^423 
Yew, 425 
Ysop, 239 

Z. 

o 

Zahafran, 348 
Z nnrebe, Ger. Bryony, 62 
Zaunwiwl ^ Ger. Bindweed, 42 
Zohrkraut , Ger. Betony, 40 
Zwiebel, Gew Onion, 306 


THE END. 
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